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THE BREAD GRAIN SITUATION IN THE WORLD 


By ALONZO ENGLEBERT TAYLOR 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


AT IS not possible in Febru- 
ary to make a definitive 
survey of the statistical 
world situation in bread 
er) grains. The final figures 
for yield in some countries will not be 
available until April. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to present a picture of the situ- 
ation that will approximately correspond 
to the final official estimates. The fol- 
lowing statement is a discussion, not a 
prognostication. There is little purpose 
in comparing the last crop with the av- 
erage of the five years before the war or 
with the average of the past five years. 
The direct objective is the comparison of 
conditions during the present crop year 
with those of the past crop year. 

The consideration of the subject is 
naturally divided under several headings: 
(1) the world bread grain crops of 1921 
and 1922; (2) the surpluses of the ex- 
porting countries for 1922-1923; (3) 
the import requirements of Europe for 
1922-1923; (4) the adaptations in the im- 
port programmes of European countries 
to meet the food needs under limitations 
of purchasing power. 

Variations in the data in all countries 
are to be expected so long as crop re- 
ports are estimates instead of enumera- 
tions. Why are there such uncertainties 
in the estimates of wheat crops and sup- 
plies? In each wheat importing and 
wheat exporting country we find several 
statistical factors more or less explicitly 
defined, such as: the crop; the carry- 
over; the commercial visible supply; the 
wheat in mills and elevators; the wheat 
on farms; the wheat used in seeding; 
the domestic consumption; the net im- 
port or net export. 

In this entire list is only one enumera- 
tion, the figure for import or export. 
All other figures are estimates. The 
crop report is commonly an estimate of 
yield (condition) on an estimate of acre- 
age, checked up occasionally by a cen- 
sus enumeration. (It is different with 
cotton. In addition to the estimate of 
the cotton crop by the Department of 
Agriculture, we have a ginning report 
and an oil crushing report by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 

The carry-over of bread grains is an 
estimate, containing errors, of little im- 
portance over a period of years but of 
considerable importance in a particular 
year. The visible supply purports to 
represent an enumeration, commercial 
rather than official, of an unknown frac- 
tion of the stocks. The wheat on the 
farm is a computation from uncertain 
figures. Domestic consumption is partly 
derived from incomplete milling statis- 
tics, partly obtained as the remainder 
when the other fractions have been sub- 
tracted from the figure for the crop. 
The amount of wheat and rye uséd as 
seed per unit of area varies in different 
countries, but in a particular country 
seed may be deduced from acreage with- 
out notable error, if acreage is fairly 
correct. ¥ 
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Each of these estimates carries nat- 
urally a plus and minus error, the range 
of which varies from fraction to frac- 
tion and from year to year, and cannot 
now be computed or eliminated. These 
various plus and minus errors find ex- 
pression in the estimates of import re- 
quirements and exportable surpluses to 
an extent that cannot be measured or 
eliminated. Under these circumstances, 
it is not. to be wondered at that men will 
differ by as much as one hundred million 
bushels in the advance figure for world 
trade in wheat in a year. 

Exploiting uncertainty, buyers bear 
the price, sellers bull the price. Even 
after the season has passed, it is im- 
possible to describe in more than an ap- 
proximate manner exactly what has oc- 
curred. But it is clear that the figures 
for import and export trade represent 
the best-known facts of the wheat situa- 
tion of the world. 


THE BREAD GRAIN CROP OF 1922-1923 


The following table gives by continents 
the best available estimates for the crops 
of wheat and rye in the years 1921 and 
1922. No figures for yields in the All- 
Russian Soviet Republic and Manchuria 
are included, being unavailable. The 
estimates for European countries are 
official for 1921, and also for 1922, with 
the exception of the East Baltic states, 
Luxemburg, Ireland and Portugal, for 
which countries late British and French 
trade estimates are employed. For 
Africa all figures are official except for 
the Union of South Africa for 1922, 
where a British trade estimate has been 
used. For Asia all figures are official 
except for Cyprus and Korea for the 
year 1922, for which British trade esti- 
mates have been used. 

For North America the revised official 
estimates are employed. For South 
America the official estimates are em- 
ployed for 1921; for 1922, official pre- 
liminary estimates for Argentina and 
Uruguay, with British trade estimates 
for Brazil, Chile and Peru. For Aus- 
tralasia the official preliminary estimates 
of Australia and New Zealand have been 


used. 
TABLE I 


World wheat crops (excluding Russia and 
Manchuria), in millions of bushels, rounded 








figures: 
1921-22 1922-23 
TBRPORS occ ccc ctsccsccccccce 1,229 1,025 
North America ..........+++ 1,096 1,248 
BRE Voks cicdcas ccccsveces 107 77 
pT Brrr ee 290 408 
South America .... 219 265 
Australasia ..........+-++.. 141 116 
DOORN 6c occ et keeteacsinse 3,082 3,129 
World rye crops (United States, Canada 


and Europe, excluding Russia), in millions 
of bushels, rounded figures: saan 
2 


) PPP eee 769 707 
North America ............. 83 121 
BORED ceccceccccvveccesese 842 828 


The figures for wheat are slightly 
higher than those of the United States 


Department of Commerce, due mostly to 
higher figures from Europe and South 
America. 

The European figures for rye are offi- 
cial fer the year 1921, and for 1922 of- 
ficial, with the exception of the East 
Baltic states and Luxemburg, where 
trade estimates have been employed. 
Outside of Europe, rye has been disre- 
garded except in the United States and 
Canada (for which the revised official 
estimates have been used), since such 
rye is negligible and does not appear in 
international trade. 

Converting bushels into weights, the 
crop of 1921 was roundly one hundred 
and sixteen million short tons, that of 
1922 practically one hundred and seven- 
teen million. In each country the esti- 
mate has a plus or minus error that is 
not computed. While in the long run 
such plus and minus errors in a group of 
primary statistical quantities tend to 
balance each other, in any particular 
year this need not hold. The figure for 
the total bread grain crop for 1922 is 
less than one half of one per cent larger 
than the figure for 1921. 

The final estimate of the wheat crop 
of the United States for 1922 contained 
a correction of over five per cent over 
the earlier estimate. Most wheat grow- 
ing countries do not attempt such cor- 
rections. We may take it for granted 
that the plus or minus error is larger 
than the difference between the two 
crops, and one might safely hazard the 
guess that the crop estimated at one hun- 
dred and sixteen million tons may actual- 
ly be anywhere between one hundred 
and twelve.and one hundred and twenty 
million. 

When one scrutinizes the yields by 
continents, however, he observes marked 
changes. Europe, Africa and Austral- 
asia have suffered partial crop failure. 
North America, Asia and South America 
have large crops. Using the figures for 
1921 as one hundred, the crops for 1922 
were as follows, on the basis of weight: 
Europe, eighty-three; North America, 
one hundred and fourteen; Africa, sev- 
enty-two; Asia, one hundred and forty; 
South America, one hundred and sixteen; 
Australasia, eighty. 

Last year’s crop of bread grain in 
western Europe was above the pre-war 
average. In view of the lapse of Rus- 
sian export, the large crops of Canada 
and the United States are this season 
chiefly relied on to cover the deficit of 
Europe. 

UNCERTAINTIES IN ESTIMATES 

These figures are not to be taken at 
their face value, even as estimates. There 
is evidence that the yields for several 
European countries have been under- 
estimated. Experienced grain merchants 
and millers in France were convinced 


that the French crop approximated sev- 
en million metric tons rather than the 
six million four hundred thousand given 
in the government estimates. Accord- 
ing to press reports, the official French 
estimate has lately been raised to seven 
million tons. 

In Germany, representative grain mer- 
chants, millers and government agencies 
are agreed that wheat and rye yields 
have been understated by an equal 
amount. The underestimate in France 
was an attempt to allow for poor qual- 
ity, fearing that a considerable amount 
of the grain would be fed to animals. 
The same factor operates also in Ger- 
many. In Germany, however, the peas- 
ant has in addition a motive for con- 
cealing his crops. He is attempting to 
evade governmental requisition at prices 
far below world prices. There has also 
been some tendency to underestimate the 
crop in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, on 
account of moist condition. 

It seems safe to add twenty-five mil- 
lion bushels to the estimated European 
figure for the last crop. If the figure 
for Europe were raised to one billion 
fifty million bushels, this would corre- 
spond to the best judgment of the trade. 
This would leave the crop one hundred 
and eighty million bushels short of the 
estimated crop of last year. A. P. Den- 
nis, in an autumnal estimate made for 
the Department of Commerce, put the 
deficit as against last year at two hun- 
dred and ten million bushels; the later 
estimates have tended toward slightly 
lower figures. 

There is some uncertainty as to the 
crop in Argentina. In the central and 
northern portion of the wheat belt the 
grain came toward harvest in good con- 
dition. In the southern portion, however, 
excessive rain fell before the harvest. 
Before harvest time, the skies cleared 
and weight tests indicate that the grain 
of the southern area is fully as good as 
the rest of the crop. While high mois- 
ture content may not affect the figure 
for yield, it is likely to affect the figure 
of exportable surplus. 

The reduction in the Australasian 
crop, due to frost and drouth, has ap- 
parently been fully measured. Many 
wheat fields have been cut for hay or 
turned over to pasture. The reported 
heavy increase in the wheat yield in 
India seems confirmed by estimates of 
traders. 

The increase in estimates for wheat 
and rye announced in the final survey of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has not. been accepted with full 
confidence by the trade. The figure for 
the crop of last year was probably esti- 
mated low, and the increase recently an- 
nounced is in some circles regarded as 
merely taking care of the previous un- 
derestimate. If this be true, comparison 
of this year’s crop with that of last year 
is misleading. On the other hand, some 
grain merchants regard the corrected 
estimates as still too low. 
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The estimate of the wheat crop of the 
Canadian prairie provinces issued by the 
dominion bureau of statistics is eight- 
een million bushels less than the estimate 
of the Canadian Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

If one scrutinizes the official figures 
for carry-overs in Canada, the United 
States, Argentina and Australia when 
the last crops came in, and compares 
them with the pre-war normal carry- 
overs, it would seem that the stocks 
supposed to be on hand represented 
some one hundred and ten million bushels 
over the normal, to be added to the ex- 
portable surpluses of the last crop. But 
we know so little about these stocks of 
grain that it is wise to exclude them 
from the calculations, and disregard them 
except as reminders of the uncertainty 
of our information. 


THE EXPORTABLE SURPLUSES 
The surpluses of the bread grain ex- 
porting continents are not accurately 
measurable. This holds as true for 
North America, where the final official 
crop estimates have been completed, as 
for the southern hemisphere, where only 
preliminary estimates are available. The 
following table contains the supposedly 
best available forecasts. There is no 
purpose in going outside of the five 
principal exporting countries. 


TABLE II 


Exportable surpluses of bread grain (in 
millions of bushels): 


Ex- 
Domestic portable 
Crop needs surplus 
United States..... 950 670 
Canada ..cceceses 435 120 316 
Argentina ....... 210-230 70 140-160 
Australia ...ccoce 90-100 50 40-50 
SOEUR cc ceccvesece 360 320 40 
Total exportable surplus....... 815-845 


The following are the estimates of 
exportable wheat surpluses of three 
well-known forecasters: Wilson, nine 
hundred and twenty million bushels; 
Breomhall, eight hundred and sixteen 
million; Russell, seven hundred and 
ninety-six million. These are guesses of 
experienced guessers, containing variable 
amounts of different temperament. The 
preliminary estimate of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture suggested 
a total world surplus of wheat available 
up to August 1, 1923 (including the new 
Indian crop) as nine hundred and forty- 
eight million bushels. Adding to this 
the surplus rye of North America, the 
figure rises to one billion twenty million 
bushels of bread grain. Using two dif- 
ferent methods of estimating, the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
September 23 reached two figures for 
the exportable wheat surplus of this 
country as far apart as one hundred 
and forty-one and two hundred and sev- 
enty-five million bushels, when the crop 
was estimated forty-five million bushels 
less than at present. 

The figures for domestic needs include 
consumption for human food, seed, feed 
for animals and industrial utilization. 
The fraction used for animal feed is of 
particular importance in the United 
States, Canada and Australia, where rye, 
inferior wheat and tailings find wide- 
spread employment as _ feedingstuffs. 
Pearl (The Nation’s Food, 1920, page 
35) subtracted five per cent of the 
wheat crop to cover wastage and two 
per cent for animal feed. At the pres- 
ent price of corn, feeding with wheat 
and rye is likely to be increased rather 
than diminished. 

The wheat going to wastage, destroyed 
by animals and vermin and used as feed 
for animals is not measurable. As a 
rule, the higher the quality, the lower 
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the fraction to be subtracted for this 
account. The present crop in western 
Canada is exceptionally fine, our spring 
wheat is good, our wheat in the central 
winter wheat area is fair, the Pacific 
wheat is good, and the southwestern hard 
wheat is only medium. The wheat of In- 
dia is above the average, that of Argen- 
tina is of representative quality, that of 
Australia fair. 

The consumption of each country has 
been set to correspond to the estimates 
of seed and mill requirements and cus- 
tomary use as feedingstuff. The grain 
ground in the United States and Can- 
ada corresponding to the net export of 
flour is not included in the figure for do- 
mestic consumption. It will be observed 
that the figure for Canada provides a per 
capita use of wheat and rye double that 
of the United States. 

The widely varying figures for the 
United States and Canada have internal 
as well as historical justification. With 
high quality, less bread grain may be 
fed in Canada. Some Canadian journals 
have stated their requirements of wheat 
and rye from the present crop as just 
one half the figure given. This is not 
the place to argue the question. If 
readers find these figures for consump- 
tion too low or too high, it is easy for 
them to modify them and adjust them for 
surplus accordingly. One guess may well 
be as good as another. 

The most recent advices from the trade 
in Argentina reduce the exportable sur- 
plus to one hundred and twenty million 
bushels. It is not clear whether this re- 
duction is an expression of reduced yield 
or poor condition. 

I have put down the current figure for 
Indian consumption. It is doubtful if 
India will export more than half the 
amount stated as available, despite the 
fact that the present prospects for the 
new crop to be harvested in May, 1923, 
are reported as exceptionally favorable. 
There are good reasons to believe that 
consumption tends to rise above the fig- 
ure stated. Direct surveys of Indian 
living conditions indicate that the con- 
sumption of wheat tends to increase. 

According to official estimates, during 
the five years before the war the aver- 
age amount of wheat annually retained 
within the country was about three hun- 
dred million bushels; during the eight 
years 1914-1922, three hundred and six- 
teen million; during four of the last 
eight years, when good harvests made 
large consumption possible, three hun- 
dred and fifty-one million. Under these 
circumstances, it would be natural to ex- 
pect a heavy consumption out of the 
large crop during the present season. 
While the surplus from the 1923 crop 
reaches the market in July, if desired, 
and thus in part falls into the present 
crop year, it is better to regard it as a 
part of the 1923-1924 world crop. 

According to the table, the exportable 
surplus, depending on the final estimates 
in the southern hemisphere, varies from 
eight hundred and fifteen to eight hun- 
dred and forty-five million bushels. If 
one makes due allowance for plus and 
minus factors at this level, this range 
may be reasonably extended to from 
seven hundred and seventy to eight hun- 
dred and eighty million. 

If prices rise, the amount available 
for export will be augmented. If prices 
were regarded as remunerative beyond 
expectations, the wheat and rye bins 
containing the exportable surpluses of 
the exporting countries of the world 
might perhaps be scraped to export 








nine hundred million bushels. If the 
prices during the remainder of the sea- 
son are not regarded as particularly re- 
munerative, the bread grain offered for 
export might fall as low as seven hun- 
dred and fifty or even seven hundred 
million bushels. 

The carry-over in the exporting coun- 
tries possesses an’ importance, with the 
defection of Russia, not known before 
the war. With the seven large wheat 
areas of the world reduced to six, crop 
failure exhibits a greater menace and 
carry-over exerts a greater protection. 
In three of the six chief wheat produc- 
ing areas, partial crop failure occurred 
last year. If in any year North Amer- 
ica should experience a crop comparable 
to that of 1917, a carry-over in the world 
such as has been forecasted for the 
present season would be of great im- 
portance. 

European imports from August 1 to 
January 1 were some three hundred mil- 
lion bushels of bread grain, of which 
forty million were rye. The amount 
that may be expected to flow to the Con- 
tinent from January 1 to next August 
depends on the estimate of European re- 
quirements. The British are in a com- 
placent frame of mind with regard to 
the situation. Broomhall expects Europe 
to take about six hundred and forty 
million bushels of wheat during the year. 
This would leave some three hundred 
and eighty million to be imported during 
seven months, or twelve million bushels 
per week. Sir James Wilson, who has 
estimated the theoretical import require- 
ments of Europe at seven hundred and 
eighty million bushels, estimates the 
probable imports at six hundred and six- 
ty million. 

Import requirements of countries out- 
side of Europe being estimated at ninety 
million bushels, these British estimates 
would fix the import requirements of the 
world at between seven hundred and 
thirty and seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lion bushels. Against this stand their 
figures for exportable surpluses, varying 
from eight hundred and sixteen to nine 
hundred and twenty million bushels. 
Obviously if this be the correct position, 
the wheat supply of the world may be 
deemed liberal for the present season, 
and the carry-over and stocks on August 
1 may be materially larger than last 
August. 

It is important not to overlook rye. 
Before the war, the rye of Russia and 
the central empires acted as buffer in 
the wheat requirements. The rye of 
North Amrica has a like function today. 
The estimate for the last crop was one 
hundred and twenty-seven million bush- 
els. Our information on rye is less 
trustworthy than in the case of wheat; 
we know less about the amounts har- 
vested, ground in mills and fed to ani- 
mals. Out of one hundred and twenty- 
seven million bushels, North America 
could export sixty to eighty million, de- 
pending on various circumstances, one 
of which is the price of the coarse grains. 
Up to February 1, apparently over fifty 
million bushels had been exported and 
contracted for export. 


IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 


The import requirements of Europe 
during 1918-1919, 1919-1920, and 1920- 
1921 were not statistically formulated. 
Europe imported as much as she could 
pay for or obtain on credit, and got 
along with what she was able to secure. 
Her large crop of 1921, however, had 
the effect of allowing Europe to try to 
compute requirements. The imports of 
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the Continent (exclusive of Russia) for 
the year 1921-1922 were, roughly, six 
hundred million bushels of wheat and 
rye. The simplest way for the present 
question to be formulated is to inquire 
what quantity of imports would give 
Europe this year the same bread supply 
of the same kind of bread she possessed 
last year. According to preliminary esti- 
mates of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the theoretical import re- 
quirements of the world are nine hun- 
dred and twenty-five million bushels for 
the season. 

If one accepts the estimates for the 
European crop for this year, condition 
disregarded, Europe would need to im- 
port this year something like one hun- 
dred and eighty million bushels more 
than last year. If one takes the poor 
condition into account, the amount would 
be still higher, though for every bushe! 
of poor wheat and rye fed to animals, 
the import of feedingstuffs would be re- 
duced in corresponding volume. Accord- 
ing to estimates, the import of seven hun- 
dred and eighty million bushels during 
the present year would provide Euro}: 
with the same bread supply made of 
flour of the same extraction as last 
year. 

To this formulation, however, a num- 
ber of statistical qualifications must be 
applied. It is assumed that the carry 
overs, in and out, balance, and that tli 
periods covered by the two crops ar 
identical. This is not true. The 192. 
crop of wheat and rye north of the lati 
tude of the Alps came to the mills sev- 
eral weeks late. 

If now we assume that the crop of 
1923 comes to harvest on time, it is 
clear that. the crop of 1921 fed Europe 
more than fifty-two weeks and that the 
crop of 1922 will feed Europe less than 
fifty-two weeks. This difference for 
northern Europe is certainly two weeks, 
and may be one month. Each week 
thus saved represents fifty million bush 
els of bread grain. 

Europe at the end of the last crop 
year (July) had a relatively heavy car- 
ry-over; and when the crops of 1923 
come in, the over-sea exporting countries 
may have an unusually heavy carry 
over. If, however, the crop of 1923 is 
delayed in Europe, as was the case in 
1922, the carry-over of these exporting 
countries might be required to feed 
Europe during the interval. 

To an unusual extent, therefore, the 
quantity and location of carry-overs of 
wheat on August 1, 1923, depend upon 
the date of ripening of the wheat and 
rye in Europe this summer. The fall 
seeding of bread grain in Europe in 
1922, according to preliminary estimates, 
indicates no. increase except in Italy, 
Bulgaria and France. In the last-named 
country, the reported increase in wheat 
acreage amounts to over a million acres. 
A prompt ripening of the crop and a 
dry harvest in 1923 will be of unusual 
importance to Europe. 

In the above tabulation by continents 
the bread grain exporting countries of 
Europe are included within the Euro- 
pean figures. Thus it.is assumed that 
the exportable surpluses of Bulgaria. 
Roumania, the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, Hungary and Po- 
land (estimated at not over twenty mil- 
lion bushels), will be moved to other 
areas of Europe, just as it is assumed 
that the wheat surplus areas of France 
will transfer grain to the wheat deficient 
areas of France. 


(Continued on page 954.) 
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WHERE DO IT END? 

It is said on excellent authority that 
the Department of Agriculture consented 
to issue its celebrated poster designed to 
encourage the consumption of meat on 
behalf of the languishing live stock in- 
dustry (and, incidentally, of the poor 
meat packers) because, during the war, 
the government had done so much to 
discourage meat eating, in order to con- 
serve the food resources of the country, 
that the industry had never recovered 
from the shock, and some special official 
encouragement was now justly due it. 

This is a very proper and creditable 
excuse for the recent display of parti- 
sanship in backing the losing candidate 
for popular favor in the consumption 
contest, and it speaks well for the pater- 
nal kindness and consideration of the 
government; it wanted to make up for 
the sad blow it had been obliged to give 
meat in the domestic market during the 
stringent times of the war, when it was 
necessary to send as much meat as pos- 
sible abroad and consume as little as pos- 
sible at home. 

By the same token, however, was meat 
consumption discouraged during this cru- 
cial period any more than the consump- 
tion of bread? Just exactly what a trow 
may be is unknown, but, anyhow, one 
would trow not. Not by a very ample 
jugful. Nothing produced in_ these 
United States was more generally, em- 
phatically and universally discouraged by 
the government than the domestic con- 
sumption of the products of wheat. The 
authorities in Washington sat up nights 
devising new ways of forcing the public 
to abstain from eating them. Villainous 
and nauseating substitutes for bread 
made from wheat flour were concocted, 
highly recommended and urged upon the 
consumer as edible. It became a patri- 
otic duty, taught in the schools and urged 
from press and pulpit, not to eat bread 
made from wheat flour. The millers were 
compelled to grind substitutes for wheat, 
and to change their product to meet the 
government’s regulations in this respect. 

During the war the government did 
not do a thing to the products of wheat 
except to eliminate all established stand- 
ards and brands, set up new regulations, 
and make the product as unpalatable and 
unwelcome to the consumer as possible. 
Toward the end many people, rather than 
eat the terrible stuff that was offered and 
urged upon them, ceased eating bread 
altogether. Assuredly the government 
did its utmost to discriminate against and 
discourage the consumption of anything 
made from wheat during this time. If, 
therefore, belated encouragement be due 
meat on this account, how much more is 
it due wheat products? In proportion to 
the damage done, if the Department of 
Agriculture is warranted in giving the 
meat industry a poster in four colors, it 


‘should give wheat products one in sixteen 


colors. 

It has been intimated that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not avérse to 
stimulating the consumption of wheat as 
well as meat, and that, if properly and 
tactfully approached, it might be induced 
to issue another poster urging the larger 
consumption of bread. This is very kind 


and encouraging, and no doubt proper 
overtures to this end will be duly made, 
but considering broadly the welfare of 
the American public, rather than the ad- 
vantage of any particular industry, the 
thought arises as to where this movement 
will end, and what-+will happen when it 
reaches its climax? It is a disturbing 
thought if one allows the imagination to 
travel in advance of developments. 

For behold, not only meat and wheat 
were discriminated against by the gov- 
ernment during the war, but the use of 
every other food product that naturally 
commended itself to the public was dis- 
couraged in home consumption, and no 
doubt each and all of these were seriously 
harmed in the domestic markets. Only 
such things as the people naturally 
loathed and detested as food were com- 
mended and urged upon them. If there 
are to be official posters in behalf of 
meat and wheat, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, logically and justly 
there should follow posters to stimulate 
the consumption of eggs, milk, corn, rye, 
oats, cheese, butter, jam, fruit, and eke 
the succulent peanut. 

Here is a fine prospect for printers 
and bill posters, but what of the future 
of American manhood and womanhood? 
Already the appearance of the average 
American, both the male and female of 
the species, suggests that they indulge 
too generously in the pastime of feeding 
their faces. Skins are stretched to their 
extreme limit, there are ripples and rolls 
of flesh at the base of the neck, chins are 
doubled or trebled, cheeks are bulbous 
and necks are fat. 

Rapidly becoming, as it is, a nation of 
the overstuffed, what will happen when, 


. by the authority of the government, each 


and every individual is urged to eat more 
of every food commodity that demands 
its favoring poster and consequent stimu- 
lation of consumption? The majority of 
people are well disposed toward eating 
both early and often; they are also patri- 
otic and desire to do their duty, and 
when they are adjured by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to consume more of 
this, that and the other food, they are 
going to do it or—possibly and—bust. 

Eating more means exercising less, 
which in turn means growing daily fatter 
and fatter. When to fatness already ob- 
trusive is added the fatness due to official 
urgency, there will come a point, and 
soon, when nature can no more. It is 
this evil day that The Northwestern Mill- 
er dreads as the culmination of this well- 
intentioned miovement officially to stimu- 
late food consumption, for then there will 
be a reaction, ruinous to all the various 
industries which have been built up by 
the stuff-more propaganda. 

Some wise Alec, some Branny McCann 
of the future, is bound to rise up and 
sound a warning against eating anything 
whatever. Of course he will have a 
“slogan”; no movement is complete with- 
out it. It will probably be “Don’t Eat 
Nothin’.” Apostles and followers, main- 
ly those suffering the pangs of chronic 
indigestion, will flock by thousands and 
millions to his support. There will be 
a Society for the Prohibition of Eats and 
a League of Non-Stuffers, with Ladies’ 


Auxiliaries to match. It will be shown 
and conclusively proved that all the hu- 
man system requires to function prop- 
erly is a glass of water and a food cap- 
sule, invented, patented and sold by the 
founder of the reform movement, who 
will publish a book, price four dollars, 
in which the gospel of abstinence from 
food will be advocated, and innumerable 
instances cited of men and women who 
lived to be over a hundred on a daily 
diet representing an expenditure not to 
exceed eight cents. 

It is this terrible ultimate reaction that 
is to be feared and dreaded by those who 
look far enough ahead to be able to esti- 


‘mate the great cumulative force of gov- 


ernmental interference in the matter of 
public food consumption. When it sets 
in, no industry, however powerful, can 
prevail against it; argument will be use- 
less, and expostulation vain. It will be- 
come the vogue and the habit to go with- 
out food, and in such an event, what will 
become of wheat raisers, millers and bak- 
ers? 

The Northwestern Miller hopes that the 
Department of Agriculture will give due 
consideration to the possibilities before it 
goes too far in its food exploitation move- 
ment. The poster, especially the highly 
colored and attractive one such as the 
meat industry (and incidentally the pack- 
ers) drew, is a powerful engine, and may 
well prove a_ veritable Frankenstein’s 
monster. It would be well to pause ere it 
is too late, and, since the present admin- 
istration is not responsible for the acts 
of the government during the war, just 
lay them to the Democrats and let it go 
at that. Meanwhile no harm can come to 
millers and bakers in casually mention- 
ing, wherever it can be seen or heard, 
that Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food, which is a self-evident fact. 


A GOOD FRIEND LOST 


In the recent death of John Irwin Mar- 
shall, the baking industry has lost a firm 
friend and a staunch ally. To a very 
large degree, the extraordinary gain 
which the industry has made during the 
past ten or fifteen years has been due to 
the constant co-operation of those who 
provided it with the equipment necessary 
for the performance of its new tasks, 
and among these allies Mr. Marshall stood 
out conspicuously. Although not himself 
a baker, he was one of the leaders in 
converting what had been only a trade 
into a great industry, his ability and his 
broad vision contributing largely to the 
growth of a wider and truer understand- 
ing among those whom he served so effi- 
ciently. 

More than, this, Mr. Marshall exerted 
a notable influence in creating unity in a 
trade body consisting of many thousands 
of members. As the leaders in the bak- 
ing industry have long known, often to 
their bitter sorrow, their most difficult 
task has been to bring the bakers togeth- 
er, to animate them with the spirit of 
loyal co-operation and friendliness, to 
make them put aside jealousies and sus- 
picions and work together for their com- 
mon objects. Mr. Marshall, from the 
fact that he was not himself a baker and 
yet was intimately associated with the 
industry, was in a peculiarly fortunate 
position to use the full influence of his 
personality, and it is not too much to say 
that his remarkable number of friend- 
ships throughout the trade have consti- 
tuted a real part of its enduring record. 

For thirty years Mr. Marshall was 
closely associated with the baking indus- 
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try, not simply as a manufacturer of 
ovens, but as a friend. Hundreds of bak- 
ers knew him, trusted him and believed 
in him, so that their friendship for him 
brought them closer to one another. He 
had the power to create good feeling, 
and with it an unfailing vision of a future 
of broadened service for the baking in- 
dustry as a whole. Energetic, efficient, a 
tireless worker, and yet always and pre- 
eminently a good friend, Mr. Marshall 
will long be remembered as one of the 
foremost in the small group of men who 
found the baking trade a quarter of a 
century ago an unorganized body of small 
manufacturers and merchants, split by 
antagonisms and misunderstandings, and 
who left it a mighty industry, its mem- 
bers co-operating efficiently and loyally, 
and inspired to an exceptional degree 
with the spirit of friendliness which John 
Irwin Marshall had so large a part in 
creating. 


EUROPE’S FOOD PROBLEM 

Nothing could provide a more complete 
denial of the political doctrine of Ameri- 
can isolation than the absolute depend- 
ence of the American farmer, grain mer- 
chant, miller, flour dealer, baker and 
bread consumer on the foodstuffs situa- 
tion in Europe. Official Washington may 
attempt to set up a policy of keeping out 
of foreign complications, but the farmer 
knows that the price he will get for his 
wheat depends first of all on Europe’s 
need and ability to pay for that portion 
of it which represents the exportable sur- 
plus. The miller’s profits depend on the 
stability of the wheat market; the baker 
makes or loses money in proportion as 
flour goes down or up, and the Ameri- 
can consumer of bread pays a price 
which is determined by conditions in mar- 
kets thousands of miles away. 

It is for this reason that such a survey 
of European conditions as is given in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller by Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor is of special significance. 
Most people, and above all those who have 
little to do with statistics, are inclined 
to forget the ease with which figures can 
be made to lie. They do not realize how 
misleading statistics concerning crops 
and requirements for consumption may 
be, and how essential it is that they 
should be interpreted by experts in the 
light of close observation of actual con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Taylor is peculiarly fitted to make 
such interpretations, both because he has 
had long experience of the virtues and 
vices of statistics, and because he has an 
intimate first-hand knowledge, extending 
over many years, of conditions in Europe 
affecting the problems of food consump- 
tion. As a member of the War Trade 
Board, as a close investigator of Euro- 
pean conditions on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, and as a di- 
rector of the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University, Dr. Taylor has had 
access to masses of information, and he 
has studied this information with unfail- 
ing keenness. His present survey is the 
result of a visit to Europe, recently com- 
pleted, undertaken for the specific pur- 
pose of securing data regarding the pres- 
ent foodstuffs situation. 

The time has long since passed when 
such an analysis could be regarded by 
business men as of purely academic in- 
terest. To the millers and bakers, the 
farmers and grain dealers, it represents 
an entirely practical question of dollars 
and cents. It indicates the future of the 
breadstuffs business in the United States 
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for the next five or six months far more 
surely than any commentary on domestic 
conditions could possibly do. There is 
ample wheat in the country for its own 
needs, and no material change in the con- 
sumptive demand for wheat products be- 
fore the harvesting of the 1923 crop is 
conceivable. The future course of the 
wheat market, and with it the prosperity 
of all the industries for which wheat is 
the basic staple, depends on conditions 
abroad. 

Take the case of the baker as an illus- 
tration. He knows the difficulty of ad- 
vancing the price of bread; he knows, 
from hard experience, that his selling 
prices can only partially reflect changes 
in the cost of flour. If Europe is really 
short of bread grain, and the demand on 
the American surplus strengthens in the 
spring, prices will inevitably go up, with 
bread lagging far behind wheat and flour. 
At present levels the baker’s trade may 
show a good profit, but will it do so if a 
stronger European demand forces wheat 
up ten or fifteen cents a bushel? Con- 
versely, if Europe’s supplies and the ex- 
port surplus available in other countries 
are ample, and there is a last-minute rush 
of United States grain to market, to be 
sold for whatever it will bring before the 
arrival of the new crop, the baker does 
not have to do much figuring to discover 
the material increase in his future profits. 

Dr. Taylor wisely avoids stating his 
own conclusions with any degree of posi- 
tiveness. He gives the facts, represented 
both by official reports and by European 
trade estimates, and leaves the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. One short pas- 
sage, however, deserves special emphasis 
as indicating EKurope’s view of the prob- 
able developments of the coming five or 
six months: 

“Nowhere in Europe, so far as I was 
able to observe, has any one any fear that 
the quantity of wheat available in the 
world may not be easily sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the importing coun- 
tries. It is taken for granted that wheat 
exists in the world in more than sufficient 
quantities. The endeavor of Europe is 
not to find the wheat, but to secure it at 
lower prices than the present.” 

There may be readers of Dr. Taylor’s 
article who will be somewhat baffled by 
the array of statistical information, and 
distressed by the many qualifications 
thereof. Such readers want concise state- 
ments made with the air of absolute au- 
thority ; they want to be told that Europe 
is short of wheat and the price is bound 
to go up, or that there is plenty of wheat 
and the price will decline, and let it go 
at that. They should, however, remember 
that just such positive, easily compre- 
hended, unqualified statements were 
largely current in the autumn of 1920, 
when they declared a shortage of bread- 
stuffs that did not exist. The only pos- 
sible way to arrive at a reasonable con- 
clusion is through just such a method as 
the one used by Dr. Taylor, making full 
allowance for the inaccuracy of all food- 
stuffs statistics and the ever-present dan- 
ger of error. 

There may, likewise, be a few millers 
and bakers who still wonder what all this 
talk of conditions in far-away Europe has 
to do with their own business affairs, but 
such men are daily becoming fewer. The 
vast majority in both industries recognize 
clearly that the future course of their 
business depends chiefly on just such 
facts as Dr. Taylor has presented, and 
that the fluctuations of the wheat market 
which so largely determines their profits 
or losses are the outgrowth of Europe’s 
demand for bread. 





A SHORTSIGHTED POLICY 


During the past month Chicago has 
had, in acute form, an illustration of an 
evil trade practice which has of late to 
some extent affected the baking indus- 
try throughout the entire country. Com- 
petition among the bakers themselves is, 
in the long run, normal and healthy, for 
no baker can continue indefinitely to sell 
his bread at a price which brings him 
no profit. When, however, the bakers 
come into competition with concerns car- 
rying bread only as one among many 
commodities, they face a wholly different 
situation. Such organizations, if they see 
fit to do so, are in a position to sell 
bread permanently at less than cost, 
charging the loss to advertising, and mak- 
ing it up out of their profits on their 
other sales. 

It is recognized as legitimate, and in- 
deed absolutely necessary, for any retail 
merchant to spend a certain amount of 
money for the purpose of bringing cus- 
tomers to his shop. He may do it by 
means of newspaper publicity, by peri- 
odical bargain or “sacrifice” sales, by the 
use of trading stamps or similar devices, 
or in any of a number of other ways. If 
he carries a considerable variety of goods, 
he is entirely within his legal and moral 
rights if he uses one particular commod- 
ity as a bait to draw customers, selling 
it at a price materially below cost as an 
advertising device. 

This is exactly what was done in Chi- 
cago by the Piggly Wiggly and Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea corporations. Each 
undertook to sell bread cheaper than the 
other, not for the sake of building up a 
permanent trade in bakery products, but 
to attract customers who would spend 
enough on other foodstuffs to offset the 
inevitable loss on bread. While the price 
of a pound loaf was four or five cents, 
it was still possible to argue that great 
economies in wholesale buying and manu- 
facturing rendered such a price not un- 
profitable, but when one of the rival con- 
cerns began to give bread away free to 
all purchasers of other commodities, the 
basis of the entire performance could no 
longer be disguised. 

The bill for this orgy of retail adver- 
tising was paid, not by the two competing 
organizations, but by the bakers of Chi- 
cago, and particularly by the retail bak- 
ers whose shops happened to be near 
those of the temporary bread-givers. It 
is probable that Piggly Wiggly and the 
Atlantic & Pacific company lost relative- 
ly little money through their bread be- 
stowals; they stopped the performance 
before it had had time to be disastrous 
to them, and doubtless they did a consid- 
erably increased trade in other commodi- 
ties while their bread campaign was in 
progress. The bakers, on the other hand, 
saw their business temporarily at a stand- 
still with no apparent compensation; they 
were paying to advertise the Piggly Wig- 
gly stores and those of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company just as 
definitely as if bills therefor had been 
rendered to them and collections made. 

The evil effects of such trade practices 
on the baking industry are too obvious 
to need comment; the only question of 
importance is what to do to eliminate 
them. It is clearly useless to go to such 
corporations as those involved and argue 
that the use of gift bread for advertising 
hurts the baking trade. It is possible that 
the Federal Trade Commission might do 
something under the regulations prohibit- 
ing unfair competition, but the legal 
point involved is an exceedingly delicate 
one, and the remedy might prove quite 
as bad as the disease. 
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The only apparent cure lies in letting 
such demoralizing practices demonstrate 
their boomerang quality, meanwhile nev- 
er, under any circumstances, attempting 
to beat those who try them at their own 
game. The baker, wholesale or retail, 
who undertakes to sell his products at a 
loss in order to fight the competition of 
grocery chain stores is an absolutely sure 
loser. He has one possible source of 
profits; they have fifty. The wholesale 
bakers in Chicago during the recent flurry 
showed their wisdom in not reducing their 
prices, and their example ought to be fol- 
lowed by all the bakers wherever such 
competition takes place. 

Patience in such a case is sure to be 
rewarded, and reasonably promptly. Al- 
ready there are indications in Chicago 
that many of the bakers are not only 
picking up much of the trade they tem- 
porarily lost, but are actually selling 
more bread than they did before the 
price battle began. People who eagerly 
rushed for free bread, or loaves selling 
at three and three and a half cents, are 
resentful now that prices have been raised 
again, and are inclined to be suspicious 
of the quality of the product that could 
be sold so cheap. Buying a particular 
brand of baker’s bread is very largely a 
habit, and habits are never created by 
temporary outbursts of cheap selling. 

Bread is undoubtedly the very last com- 
modity which any organization, consid- 
ering its own permanent welfare, ought 
to use for the purpose of advertising its 
other wares. Every attempt to tamper 
with the price of bread, either by hold- 
ing it needlessly high or by cutting it 
below production and merchandising cost, 
always comes back on the perpetrator. 
This is because the public knows perfect- 
ly well what the price of bread ought to 
be, owing to the large number of bakeries 
and the sharp competition among them. 
Most people, with the natural instinct for 
bargains, will buy bread at less than the 
market price when they can, but always 
with the reservation that they will stop 
buying that particular brand of bread 
the moment the price goes back to the 


normal level. Moreover, they believe, and . 


on the whole rightly, that three cent 
bread means three cent quality, and bread 
under any circumstances is so cheap that 
even the shadow of a doubt regarding 
quality is more than enough to offset an 
advantage in price. 

It is difficult, and probably impossible, 
to prevent such occasional performances 
as the recent one in Chicago, but they 
are likely to be short-lived, and their re- 
sults are practically sure to prove that 
they do far more harm than good. The 
chain grocery stores may be able to use 
coffee, sugar, canned vegetables, fruits, 
or almost any other foodstuffs, as adver- 
tising mediums and not lose trade by so 
doing, but they may rest assured that 
every change, either upward or down- 
ward, in the price of bread which is not 
absolutely warranted by market condi- 
tions means in the long run a loss of 
business. 

When the Federal Trade Commission 
was created, it was with the understand- 
ing that its chief function would be to 
assist industry, and not to act as an irre- 
sponsible policeman armed with vague 
authority and a menacing club. Here is 
an admirable opportunity for it to exer- 
cise its true function. It is in a posi- 
tion to accomplish what the bakers them- 
selves cannot possibly do, by going to the 
chain grocery stores and pointing out 
that tampering with the price of the peo- 
ple’s bread is bound to have evil results, 
above all for the eoncern which attempts 





it. Such advice to the chain stores could 
and should be given in all kindliness and 
helpfulness, but it might not be amiss if 
back of the friendly counsel there wer- 
perceptible a veiled warning that, if the 
advice were not heeded, the next admoni- 
tion might come in a different and less 
pleasant form. 


ORIGIN NOT IMPORTANT 


The steadily increasing use of the line, 
“Bread is the Best and Cheapest Foo,” 
has led to discussion of the origin of 
the phrase. To this question there seems, 
on the basis of any evidence so far avyail- 
able, to be no answer. Of the sugges- 
tions made, the most probable one is that 
the phrase originated with the Fleisch- 
mann Company in connection with one of 
its earlier bread campaigns; or, if that 
company did not actually originate it, 
the extent of the publicity given at that 
time gained for the phrase its first con- 
siderable impetus. 

So far as The Northwestern Miller is 
concerned, it specifically disavows any 
claim to credit for the line’s origin. |n 
“As History May Be Written” it was 
said that “the line itself was not a new 
one, having long had a certain amount of 
trade currency.” For at least half 1 
dozen years past, it has been occasional, 
used by millers, just as “eat more bread,” 
“bread is wholesome,” and various other 
similar phrases have been employed from 
time to time. Of all these, “eat more 
bread” has doubtless been most usec, 
principally in the first national campaign 
conducted at its own great expense by 
the Fleischmann Company and in the con- 
current effort made by the New York 
Flour Club. 

At the present time, the question of 
the origin of the phrase is much less 
important than extending its use in the 
trade. It may be as old as Egypt or is 
new as the latest crackpot attack on 
bread; the thing now to do is to make 
use of it. After it has served its pur- 
pose of carrying the simple truth about 
bread to a hundred and ten million con- 
sumers, it will be time for the trade to 
sit in solemn judgment to determine who 
originated the famous phrase and give 
him full credit and honor. Meanwhile, 
with full disavowal of any claim of its 
own, The Northwestern Miller suggests 
that efforts to extend use of the line wil! 
bring greater profit to the milling and 
baking industries than idle discussions of 
who said it first. 


ON ITS WAY 


The mechanical department of The 
Northwestern Miller with its steadily 
throbbing presses always carries to the 
adjoining parts of the establishment the 
impression of a steamship under full 
headway. 

The suggestion is not altogether inap- 
propriate to the work which these presses 
now have under way. Apart from the 
production of the regular weekly edition 
of the publication, the earlier forms of 
the forthcoming Anniversary Number 
have gone to press. 

The voyage of The Northwestern Miller 
toward the goal in view, which is the 
production of the finest and most beauti- 
ful issue of a trade publication ever 
printed in the world, has already begun. 

It is estimated that it will require not 
less than one million impressions to com- 
plete this notable edition. Hence the 
mechanical department, these days, is 
hard and steadily at it and before it shall 
have completed the task laid upon it by 
this undertaking its presses will have to 
travel in revolutions many a mile. 


February 28, 1923 
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The general tendenc 
futures market during the past week has 
been ey in the direction of a 
closer alignment between May and July, 
and this has had an encouraging influ- 
ence on flour buyers generally. The 
spread between May wheat and the new 
crop options has been the flour buyer’s 
barometer, each increase in the spread 
making him feel, not unnaturally, that 
bad weather was imminent. 

The present situation, as indicated by 
closing prices on Feb. 27, is normal 
and satisfactory. Not only are May and 
July prices close together, but there is 
an exceptional degree of closeness among 
the prices for wheat futures quoted on 
the various leading exchanges. For ex- 
ample, on Feb. 27 Chicago May closed 
at $1.18%, or 34%,c over July and only 
5%c over September. St. Louis May 
was $1.1734, or 4%c over July. Kansas 
City May was $1.10%, with July 3c less. 
Minneapolis May was $1.19, or 1%4c over 
July, while Winnipeg May was $1.14%, 
with July %¢e more. 

As long as this state of things con- 
tines, there ought to be a moderately 
brisk flour trade, for buyers have little 
reason to fear any marked decline in the 
coining months from present price levels. 
Any conspicuous widening of the May- 
July spread would, of course, automati- 
cally check flour buying, but a difference 
averaging only about 3c is entirely rea- 
sonable. 

Prices for short and straight or stand- 
ard patent flours are being held down to 
the minimum by sharp competition, and 
also by the relatively high prices of 
clears and millfeeds, Patents are in 
many cases $1.50@2 per bbl less than 
they were at this time a year ago, where- 
as clears, being relatively scarce and in 
good demand, are fully as high as they 
were then, and feeds are $2@3 per ton 
higher. Thus the baker and the bread 
consumer are getting all the best of the 
situation, at the expense of the foreign 
purchaser of clears, and still more of the 
farmer who is in the market for feed, 
and who is now paying $10 per ton more 
than he was five months ago. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Pet, TF o nkaness $7.10 $6.40 $6.60 
ie OP 7.20 6.50 6.65 
Feb. 28 s0ssceve 7.26 6.50 6.65 
Feb, © odiecdss ee 7.10 6.40 6.50 
Feb, Bb s.c0e0 see 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. B .cces. 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Mev, 2. iseitsacwe 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Ot, 2 yessances 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 2 ssaes cis 7.00 6.15 5.65 
AUG. B ccccicose 8.00 6.45 5.90 
Jaly B aweictscee 8.05 7.05 6.35 
URGE cecencvee 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 2 occccaccs 8.70 7.65 7.26 
ASU 2 sevscsss 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ....... 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 2 ccosccess 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan, BS cccevae se 7.40 6.75 6.30 
May 14, 1920*, 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


of the wheat ; 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 
Feb. 18-24 ....... 57 53 
Feb. 11-17 ... ° 52 54 
Feb, 4-10 ........ 52 51 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3.... 57 53 49 
January average... 60 56 48 
December average 67 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 

$5.20 $5.40 

5.25 5.40 

5.30 5.35 

5.30 5.45 

5.20 5.20 

5.30 5.30 

5.20 6.15 

6.35 5.25 

4.90 4.75 

4.70 4.40 

4.90 4.65 

5.50 5.05 

5.95 6.15 

5.90 5.40 

5.60 5.20 

5.55 5.30 

3 4.75 4.80 
Tam. SB ncccccece 4.75 4.75 4.65 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Feb. 27 
was $34.75 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Bs ossanaea J ee. aa $20.35 
Ge, B i ccscces BEBe GOO DE ccccvces 24.76 
ES & sees wees ee Ge © éeveseed 29.00 
OS eae 28.40 Aprill1........ 27.76 
Cr & novvvess 24.70 March 1...... 32.15 
Dept. B .ccccsee $1.00 Feb. 1 ........ 27.50 
At OD ciowesae 40 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 28.) 


Nasuvitte.—Flour market without new 
features. Business only fair. Millfeed 
in good demand and strong. 


PuiapetpHia.—Flour quiet, but lim- 
its generally steadily held. Millfeed in 
small supply, and prices of bran higher. 


Ba.timore.—F lour steadier, with a lit- 
tle more looking around, which means, it 
is to be hoped, that the turn has come. 
Feed higher and in fair demand. 


PirrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
strong, with fair demand and prices firm. 
Millfeed market active, with strong de- 
mand and prices higher, due to scarcity. 


Cotumsus.—The week starts off with 
no change in flour situation. Trade very 
quiet. Shipping instructions coming in 
very slowly. Feed demand has slowed 
up some, but prices are holding firm. 


Toronto.—Best bids Canadian mills 
are getting for export patents are 9d 
@l\1s too low. Cables bid 34s; sellers ask 
around 35s. Little or no flour selling. 
Domestic markets quiet and unchanged 
on both flour and feed. 


Boston.—All mill agents report ab- 
sence of demand, with pressure to sell 


and considerable cutting of prices. This 
is especially true of some of the big 
Minneapolis mills. Moderate arrivals of 
flour. Millfeed firmly held, but quiet. 


New Yorx.—Report of liberal pur- 
chases here by consumers has brightened 
the market somewhat, though details are 
lacking as to extent thereof. Market in 
general dull, with buyers looking for 
concessions and many mills willing to sell 
at very close margins. Export demand 
slow. 

Mitwavkee.—Dullness continues in 
flour trade. Inquiry slightly more active 
on Tuesday’s reaction in wheat. Prices 
unchanged to 10c bbl lower. Rye flour 
quiet and easy at decline of 10@l5c 
bbl. Millfeed demand good, but offers 
lacking. Bran and middlings firmer to 
50c ton higher. Red dog up $1. 

Cuicaco.—Mill representatives and 
brokers report a slow demand for all 
grades of flour, with most activity in 
soft winters. Sales of these, however, 
not of large proportions. Northwestern 
mills reduced asking prices 10@l15c. Feed 
market continues strong, prices being 
held at unchanged high levels. Pretty 
fair demand for transit feed, but little 
or no interest in feed for deferred de- 
livery. 

Sr. Lovuis.—High grades of flour at- 
tracting little interest, and somewhat 
duller this week in sympathy with lower 
wheat market. Both domestic and ex- 
port demand for clears continues brisk, 
and some difficulty is reported in obtain- 
ing this grade. United Kingdom buyers 
very quiet, and export sales are usually 
for the Continent and South America. 
Millfeed strong, and supply unequal to 
demand. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour buying the first 
two days of this week was somewhat 
better than the corresponding period a 
week ago, with prices 10@15c lower than 
at that time, although unchanged from 
those of Feb. 24. While the improve- 
ment in shipping directions is small in 
most instances, some mills report enough 
on hand to insure three days’ full-time 


run. This is the best situation in several 
weeks. Millfeed market strong; prices 
unchanged. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to Feb. 3, 1923 (000’s omitted): 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

Flour production, bbls— 


Jan. 28-Feb. 3 ....... 2,336 2,265 2,228 
July 1-Feb. 3......... 84,344 81,200 66,075 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 3, 

bbIs— 
WOMMOTOR co ccccccccccee 9,672 9,947 9,590 
BOD ccccecessecce 360 334 896 
Wheat, July 1-Feb. 3, 

bus— 


Receipts from farms. .593,000 645,000 600,000 


TREPOTOR sc cccccccccces 126,505 167,500 193,232 
4g PERRET LEE 15,000 8,287 37,420 
Ground by mills...... 379,348 365,400 297,400 
Wheat stocks, Feb. 3, 

bus— ° 
At terminals ........ 560,238 45,438 34,381 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.100,081 109,188 188,407 





The potato crop of England and Wales 
is about 35 per cent greater than last 
year. The yield per acre is 66 bus great- 
er than in 1921. The production of tur- 
nips and swedes is about 65 per cent 
greater than last year. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 
Feb. 25 Feb. 26 


Feb. 24 Feb. 17 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ...295,160 267,955 252,720 231,770 
St. Paul ....... 14,390 12,955 7,500 7,625 
Duluth-Superior 25,860 16,525 9,075 14,765 
Milwaukee ..... 800 800 2,400 56,800 

Totals ....... 336,210 298,235 271,695 259,960 
Outside mills*..160,800 ...... ATT,218 wccees 

Ag’gate sprg.497,010 ...... 448,808 ...... 
St. Louis....... 26,800 30,400 27,200 24,000 
St. Louist...... 40,700 36,200 32,400 33,800 
DEED accéceve geeae cons 143,825 128,250 
Rochester ..... 3,600 3,900 8,900 7,600 
Chicago ....... 20,000 21,000 25,000 13,750 
Kansas City.... 99,295 84,230 98,320 71,080 
Kansas Cityt...269,445 258,645 297,385 210,665 
Omaha ........ 23,680 21,875 20,750 14,135 
PS s<atianes 23,000 22,430 38,555 19,035 
Toledo ...cccee 30,100 34,750 25,300 13,900 
TeleGe§ ..ccess 62,235 87,145 63,525 69,350 
Indianapolis ... 11,660 12,735 10,400 8,935 
Nashville** .... 98,040 87,130 117,270 77,775 
Portland, Oteg. 30,970 32,350 32,560 15,990 
Seattle ........ 41,479 26,075 24,900 17,160 
Tacoma ....... 29,245 38,375 37,830 18,435 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 25 Feb. 26 





Feb. 24 Feb.17 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 52 4 46 42 
Bt. Paed .vescecves 61 55 32 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 70 45 25 40 
Outside mills* .... 56 46 39 41 
Average spring... 59 48 42 40 
Milwaukee ....... 5 5 15 25 
Bt. LOU .cccccsce 53 60 54 48 
St. Lowulst ...e.e0- 52 47 42 44 
Bulale ...cccecses oe - 86 77 
Rochester ......-+-. *19 21 47 40 
CRIES cicccccces 50 52 63 49 
Kansas City....... 74 63 85 63 
Kansas City? ..... 52 49 63 48 
10 92 110 58 

50 83 42 

72 63 29 

54 49 37 

Indianapolis ...... 51 56 46 39 
Nashville**........ 53 47 59 40 
Portland; Oregon... 54 56 57 33 
Seattle ....-.eee0% 79 49 47 33 
TACOMA .ccccsccce 61 67 66 32 
Totals ........06 53 62 58 42 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





KENTUCKY MILL FIRE 
Evansvitte, Inp.—Fire at Sebree, Ky., 
recently destroyed the Sebree roller mill. 
Adjoining buildings also burned, causing 
a general loss of $20,000. The mill was 
built in 1878, and was owned by J. J. 
Korb, of Sebree, and Henry Powell, of 
Henderson. They have not decided 

whether or not they will rebuild. 

W. W. Ross. 





HEADS CAMPBELL BAKING CO. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Samuel F. McDonald, for- 
merly president of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Bread Co., has been elected president of 
the Campbell Baking Co., Inc., to suc- 
ceed Win M. Campbell. Mr. McDonald 
will move to Kansas City shortly for 
permanent residence. 

Harvey E. Yants. 








Flour and milifeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 27. 
jutes; millfeed. per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring firat patent .........cccececscccccces 
Spring standard patent ..........e+eeeeeeee 
Spring first clear .........ccsececscccesecs 


Hard winter short patent...........-...++.. 
Hard wititer etraight ..........cccsevcccces 
Hard winter first clear ...........e+eseeeeee 


Soft winter short patent...........-+-+e.0+5 
Soll WRPNMP GEOMMEME occ cece cc ccccccecens 
Soft winter first clear............-eeeeeseee 


RYO MONE 0.5.0.6 UN oa ev crcewseboeccesee 
RIG BE, 9-bn. 06.00 bed os twee sa dcvseue 


FEED— 
oe ee ecbos pees osdenbas 
re re 
Soft winter bran ..... oe Pescoecevecseeseepee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Re, midalings (gray shorts)........-...+.. 
e 


Family patent 


Seattle .........$....@7.50 (49's) 
San Francisco... -@7.90 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


prompt delivery. 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.20@ 6.60 $6.75@ 7.30 §$.....@..... $6.40@ 6.80 $7.20@ 7.50 $6.90@ 7.15 7.25@ 7.65 $7.75@ 8.00 $6.80@ 7.10 $7.25@ 7.60 
5.90@ 6.45 6.60@ 6.75 now aes 6 6.00@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.90 6.40@ 6.65 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.60 6.50@ 6.80 0 ccc e Me ccce 
4.80@ 5.40 5.30@ 5.65 i Pere 4.80@ 5.40 5.75@ 6.00 Pree 5.75@ 6.25 5.65@ 6.15 Tie) Sere 0.056 6M S osc 
5.85@ 6.25 —- 6.20@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.10 6.40@ 6.90 6.40@ 6.65 6.60@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.26 6.60@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.60 
5.10@ 5.50 Per 5.30@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.40 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 eee, Pee 6.25@ 6.50 ree eee 
4.50@ 4.90 oo @ ose 4.50@ 4.85 4.50@ 4.80 5.25@ 5.40 odes eM wene 6 ee eyes co eB occce coe @ uw eee oo oP ccces 
6.20@ 6.60 a Pee --@. 6.10@ 6.40 ace sé dace 6.50@ 6.75 Yo Peo 6.50@ 7.65 6.25@ 6.50 8.00@ 8.40 
5.75@ 6.25 06. 0@ansds 0D o.0 5.50@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.00 *5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.65 5.90@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.80 
4.90@ 5.40 Te. fee Tt ee 4.60@ 5.00 o ets CUS sees ere. Se ori o ode sD ccece 6.15@ 6.50 00 0 c2c08 -+»-@ 56.50 
4.40@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.80 ob GMs o0 o 4s ede 4.75@ 5.25 4.95@ 5.35 5.25@ 5.50 5.15@ 6.40 SseveUe ones rr OF 
4.15@ 4.50 3.75@ 3.80 Oe o Qe scone oe, Pee 4.20@ 4.50 6 sep eA cccte 0 006 oo cvce 0 cco eG ccce --@. 
30.50 @ 31.50 28.50@29.00 re Tree ee ee ie 37.00 @ 37.50 37.00 @ 37.50 37.25 @37.50 35.50@36.50 -@.. 
31.00 @ 33.00 otP eo Deccce 30.00 @31.00 32.00@32.50 ..... @... é 00d Ms cose Ter. ee + eee + @37.75 Tere, Sete 6400 6U s cone 
31.50@33.25 o eee Pc vecs cccoe @ wosve 32.50@33.00 re 37.50 @38.00 38.00@ 38.50 oes + @38.00 ves eoM cece’ 30.00 @32.00 
30.50 @32.50 28.50@29.00 31.00 @32.00 voces De ceve Per 36.50@38.00 36.00 @ 36.50 37.25 @388.00 35.50@36.50 33.00 @35.00 
32.50 @33.65 30.50@31.00 32.50 @33.50 34.50@35.00 ~ 38.50@39.50 37.50 @ 38.00 39.00 @39.50 38.00@39.00 ae Ser 
35.00 @ 36.65 33.50@35.00 o vee e@Pccece suctae ese a @iecece 41.00 @ 42.00 41.00@ 42.00 + vee» @43.00 39.00 @ 40.00 re, fers 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) eS 7.50 @7.85 6.60 @6.80 
+o 5.60@5.75 6.75 @7.00 @8.20 ee @T7.55 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour and feed.- 
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CONSTANTINOPLE MARKET 


Price Decline Out of Proportion to Advance 
in United States, on Account of Heavy 
Simultaneous Arrivals of Flour 


ConsTaNTINOPLE, Jan. 29.—A most un- 
usual condition has arisen in the local 
flour market. Instead of being strong, 
prices have declined rapidly and out of 
all proportion to the continued advance 
in the United States. This condition can 
perhaps be explained as follows: 

In November, 1922, a great many Greek 
merchants liquidated their stocks and at- 
tempted to leave Constantinople as soon 
as possible. Business that had been 
closed for delivery to Constantinople dur- 
ing this time was either canceled or ship- 
ments were diverted to other near east- 
ern ports, especially Pireus. Those mer- 
chants and importers who remained here 
and held their goods realized a good profit 
during late November and early Decem- 
ber. Soft wheat patents, for instance, 
were selling here at $7.60 ex-warehouse, 
when this flour was being offered at $7.25 
for shipment. 

On receipt of more favorable news 
from the Lausanne conference, specu- 
lators saw that there was a good chance 
to make huge profits, and large quanti- 
ties of flour were ordered, not only from 
the United States but from near-by mar- 
kets, such as Bulgaria, Roumania, France 
and Alexandria. All this arrived here 
simultaneously, and owing to the fact 
that many of the small merchants were 
obliged to make payments to the banks, 
the market declined rapidly. Another 
reason is that transit business has been 
practically cut off. At this time a year 
ago there was a large movement of flour 
to near-by provinces and also to Black 
Sea ports. 

It is a difficult matter to prophesy the 
future of the Constantinople market, as 
conditions change so rapidly. The politi- 
cal situation is unfavorable, and has a 
great effect on all business. What the 
outcome of the Lausanne conference will 
be is problematic, but in my opinion there 
will be some sort of a settlement made 
which will prevent hostilities between the 
powers and the Turks. Turkey does not 
wish to go to war with Great Britain, and 
there is a feeling here that Great Britain 
will not declare war on Turkey. 

The Turks, naturally, are trying to hold 
out as long as possible. They have been 
a little too extravagant in their demands, 
but even though the Lausanne confer- 
ence will probably break up, that does not 
necessarily mean that hostilities will re- 
sult. Trouble of this kind does not gen- 
erally come about after an attempt has 
been made during a period of two months 
to make peace. 

Another important point is that Turkey 
does not wish to import flour when she 
can produce wheat and mill it in her own 
country. A strong movement has taken 
place in Angora to prevent the importa- 
tion of foreign flours, and already about 
700 tons of wheat from Bulgaria have 
been shipped to Constantinople. The 
present tariff on flour is 95 piasters per 
100 kilos and on wheat 30 piasters, which 
discriminates heavily against flour im- 
ports. 

The director of the imperial customs 
has posted a notice. in the customhouse 
to the effect that the present tariff will 
be in force till March 15. Nothing is said 
as to it after that date, and it is rumored 
that either the duty on flour will be in- 
creased or the duty on wheat will be 
lowered. It is for this reason that local 
flour merchants are not making purchases 
for shipment from New York during 
February. F. L. Harter. 








PURCHASE OF RAILWAY ELEVATOR 

Monrreat, Que.—In order to add 1,- 
000,000 bus to the grain handling capacity 
of Montreal harbor, and to unify the 
control of grain handling facilities, the 
Montreal harbor commission a sn 
purchasing from the National Railways 
the Grand Trunk elevator, and building 
an addition to it which will raise its ca- 
pacity from 2,150,000 bus, its present 
maximum, to 3,250,000. 

This elevator has two loading berths, 
and can supply two vessels simultaneous- 
ly at the rate of 15,000 bus each per 
hour. After enlargement, it will be able 
to supply four vessels at once, and each 
of the two new loading berths will handle 
grain at the rate of 35,000 bus an hour, 
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bringing the total hourly discharging ca- 
pacity of the elevator to 100,000 bus. 
The purchase price has not yet been 
fixed, but the sale is definitely decided, 
and the harbor commissioners are al- 
ready making preparations to have the 
work of building the extensions begin as 
soon as possible. 
A. E, Perks, 





FEED STOREHOUSE BURNS 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire on Feb. 25 destroyed 
the one feed storehouse of the L. R. 
Steel Co., at Getzville, a suburb of Buf- 
falo. The loss is estimated at more than 
$12,000. A large quantity of chicken feed 
and some grain were destroyed. While 
Julius Victor, a volunteer fireman, was 
aiding in extinguishing the flames his 
home was burned to the ground. The 
cause of the warehouse fire could not be 
determined, as there was no one in the 
building when the blaze was discovered. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





BAKERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY FIRE 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire early Sunday morning 
destroyed the four-story building occu- 
pied by the K & B Supply Co., dealers 
in bakers’ supplies. The total loss on 
this and neighboring buildings was $200,- 
000. The building was not owned by the 
supply company, but the loss on the con- 
tents was $60,000, mostly covered by in- 
surance. The fire originated from com- 
bustion in the basement. The K & B 
Co. lost its stock once before in a fire 
at the same location in July, 1921. 
Harvey E, Yantis. 





DEATH OF FEED AND FLOUR DEALER 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Feb. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—John H. Burgan, aged 79, a 
prominent feed and flour dealer, died at 
Carnegie, Pa., today, of pneumonia. He 
was born in England, and located in 
Carnegie in 1877. His wife and three 
children survive. 


C. C. Larus. 





GRAIN PRICE STABILIZATION PLAN 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The directors of 
the Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, and also the Oregon Co-operative 
Wheat Growers, have indorsed a pro- 
posal for price stabilization, and have 
sent the resolution to the northwestern 
delegations at Washington, D. C. 

The resolution proposes that Congress 
authorize a corporation which shall have 
power to buy and sell all marketable 
grades of farm products which may be 
offered to it. The minimum price to be 
paid shall represent the normal pur- 
chasing power of such commodities, the 
normal basis to be the average value dur- 
ing the 10-year period of 1905-1914. The 
proposal does not aim at price fixing, 
but at the stabilization of values. It 
would be temporary in its nature, as it 
would become automatically useless as 
soon as the normal level of prices was 
restored. To carry on the corporation, 
Congress will be asked to set aside $250,- 
000,000 as an operating fund. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MARRIAGE OF CHICAGO BAKER 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Harry M. Freer, who 
operated a large bakery at Akron, Ohio, 
for many years, was married Saturday 
evening, Feb. 24, to Miss Lora Fitz- 
morris, sister of the chief of police of 
Chicago. The couple are spending their 
honeymoon at San Antonio, Texas. Mr. 
Freer recently moved to Chicago and is 
secretary-treasurer of the Standard Bak- 
eries Corporation, Inc., organized a short 
time ago to operate wholesale bakeries 
in various parts of the country. 

S. O. WERNER. 





KELLY COMPANY ENLARGES STAFF 

Cuicaco, It1.—Owing to greatly in- 
creased business, and with a view of fur- 
ther increasing sales of wheat and rye 
flours, J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour 
Co., Chicago, announces that he has en- 
gaged John Reget, Jr., an experienced 
flour man. Mr. Reget was for many 
years tester and in charge of the ex- 
perimental bakery of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. He has a wide knowledge of 
flour of all grades as to strength, color 
and baking qualities, and should make 
a valuable associate to Mr. Kelly. 

On a recent visit to Chicago, W. B. 
Webb, vice president and manager 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. ad- 
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vised the Kelly Flour Co. that its actual 
deliveries of patent flour during the last 
fiscal year had exceeded those of any of 
the other branch offices or connections, 
with the exception of New York, which 
territory embraces the entire state. 

The leading accounts of the Kelly 
Flour Co. are the Wabasha (Minn.) Roll- 
er Mill Co. and the Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis. With the available 
sales force, it will be natural to assume 
that the activities of the Kelly Flour 
Co. will spread over a larger territory 
than heretofore. 

S. O. WERNER. 





PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT CROP 





Governor Pinchot Summons Conference to 
Consider Improvement of Varieties and 
Eradication of Pests 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Under the auspices 

of the Pennsylvania department of ag- 
riculture, at the request of Governor 
Pinchot, a two-day conference was held 
at Harrisburg on Feb. 20-21. The par- 
ticipants were representatives of farm- 
ers, millers, grain growers, bakers, the 
Philadelphia Flour Club and the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange. Frank B. 
Willits, secretary of agriculture, presid- 
ed. 
One of the speakers was Governor 
Pinchot, who stated that the conference 
should be of great benefit to the farmer, 
the miller, the grain grower and the 
baker. 

Mr. Willits referred to the ravages of 
the angoumois moth in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, stating that, if the pest was 
not exterminated, Pennsylvania would 
ultimately rank with New Jersey, where 
no wheat is grown. 

The bakers’ association was represent- 
ed by the president, Raymond K. Strit- 
zinger, of Norristown, the secretary, C. 
C. Latus, of Pittsburgh, and a former 
president, Horace W. Crider, of Home- 
stead. On behalf of the bakers’ organi- 
zation Mr. Stritzinger and his associates 
presented the following statement: 

“The Western Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry is interested 
in the problems arising at this confer- 
ence solely from the standpoint of pub- 
lic service to the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. It is undeniable, to our mind, 
that any commodity not monopolistic in 
its control automatically seeks its proper 
price level. For that reason we believe 
that if Pennsylvania winter wheat flour 
meets the specifications under which pro- 
gressive bakers base their purchases, it 
will automatically flow into bakeries 
through normal trade channels. 

“Being informed by the Pennsylvania 
department of agriculture that the wheat 
production in Pennsylvania is less than 
50 per cent of consumption, and knowing 
that considerable soft wheat is brought 
into the state for cake baking and for 
blending with other wheat flours as de- 
sirable in bread baking, it would appear 
to us that with a proper system of grad- 
ing wheat and improving of conditions 
so as to enable Pennsylvania millers to 
mill uniformly good, sound flour from 
Pennsylvania wheat, the bakers would, 
according to sound business practice, 
purchase such flour in order to save the 
millions of dollars of transportation 
costs, which come eventually from the 
consumer.” 

The report of the grain committee, 
which included the presentment of the 
subcommittee of bakers, read as follows, 
in part: 

“The market demands a high grade, 
sound wheat for all purposes, whether 
export or domestic consumption. At 
present the farmers, elevator men, mill- 
ers, bakers and in fact all handlers of 
wheat and wheat products are suffering 
from an inferior quality of wheat in cer- 
tain parts of Pennsylvania, particularly 
due to the angoumois moth and garlic. 
Under these conditions the wheat crop of 
Pennsylvania cannot meet competition 
either as wheat or wheat products in 
either the local or export market. 

“There cannot be any good co-opera- 
tive marketing until the standard of the 
wheat raised by Pennsylvania farmers is 
brought up to a sufficiently high grade to 
meet competition from other sections of 
the country. This can only be accom- 
plished by a united effort of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and Pennsylvania 
State College when supplied. with suf- 
ficient funds to carry on .an extensive 





campaign against the angoumois moth 
and garlic. We also recommend that 
the Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture and the Pennsylvania State Col- 


“lege request co-operation with the states 


of New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
West Virginia to work to the same end. 

“The market demands, for local con- 
sumption, wheat of standard high qual- 
ity varieties that is clean, dry, and sound 
and free from garlic, cockle and other 
impurities, and which will grade No. 2 
red winter by the federal standards, 
Pennsylvania is not meeting this market 
demand, because proper methods of har- 
vesting ‘are not me used generally 
throughout the state; clean, sound seed is 
not being used, an analysis of samples 
taken from drills showing the wheat 
planted has an average grade of only 
No. 4 red winter; approximately 61 per 
cent of the wheat shipped to terminal 
or export markets grades sample grades; 
approximately 45 per cent of the wheat 
so shipped is infected with moth and 
garlic; only about 25 per cent meets the 
requirements of No. 2 red winter; and 
too many poor milling quality varieties 
are being grown, which prevents millers 
from producing standard quality flour.” 

C. C, Larus. 





CHANGES IN OCEAN RATES 
The Barr Shipping Corporation reports 
the following changes in freight rates, 
which became effective Feb. 20, some of 
them being the lowest since 1913: Abo, 
29c per cwt; Antwerp, 15c; Amsterdam, 
15c; Belfast, 17c; Bremen, 14c; Cork, 
17c; Danzig, 24c; Dublin, 17c; Glasgow, 
l4c; go, 14c; Hango, 29c; Hel- 
singfors, 28c; Hull, 17c; Leith, 14c; Liv- 
erpool, 14c; London, 14c; Londonderry, 
17c; Manchester, 14c; Reval, 29c; Riga, 

29c; Rotterdam, 15c; Wiborg, 3lc. 





HEAVY GRAIN LOSSES BY FIRE 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—F rom 5,000,000 to 
20,000,000 bus grain are destroyed each 
year in the United States by fires that 
could have been prevented, said H. H. 
Fitzgerald, assistant secretary of the 
Mutual Grain Dealers’ Association of In- 
dianapolis, in a talk on fire prevention at 
the fourth weekly fire prevention insti- 
tute at Caleb Mills Hall, Shortridge High 
School. The institutes are held under the 
auspices of the municipal fire prevention 
bureau and the fire prevention commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Fitzgerald asserted that fire insurance 
companies are lax in their methods, in 
that they insure property in such a way 
as to tend to increase fire losses. 

Curis O. AxBion. 





DEATH OF PATRICK T,-MORAN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Patrick T. Moran, 
flour and feed jobber, died Feb. 22 in a 
sanitarium at Baltimore, where he had 
been under treatment for the past three 
years. His home was at 1869 Mintwood 
Place, Washington, D. C., where he had 
lived for more than half a century. 

Mr. Moran was born in Limerick, Ire- 
land, 59 years ago. He left there in earl) 
childhood, and with his parents came to 
Washington, where he was later identified! 
with several business houses. About 30) 
years ago he started in the flour and feed 
business at 3259 M Street, and built up 
one of the largest wholesale and retail 
flour and feed houses in the District of 
Columbia. 

Within the last 15 years Mr. Moran 
took an active part in the commercial 
life of the city. He was president of 
the Washington Grain Exchange, and 
later became a director and president of 
the Washington Chamber of Commerce. 

J. H. Wootrince. 





STARVING RUSSIA’S GRAIN EXPORTS 

New York, N. Y.—The fact that Rus- 
sia, while pleading for food, is selling 
grain, has aroused considerable feeling 
here. James B. Walsh, who has just re- 
turned from Moscow, where he served 
with the American Relief Administra- 
tion, said he expected the Soviets would 
be able to deliver about 35,000 tons of 
rain by spring or summer, and that from 
dessa the government had already ex- 
ported more than 50,000 tons. . For the 
work of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration Congress appropriated $20,000,- 
000, and also supplemented the gift of 
the American Red Cross. The Swedish 
Red Cross has announced it will not at- 
tempt further relief work. 

W. QuaAcKENBUSH. 
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February 28, 1923 
COLD WEATHER IN KANSAS 


Wheat Remains Dormant, Without Snow 
Covering—Snowfall in Indiana—West- 
ern Nebraska Needs Rain 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although cold 
weather prevailed over the hard winter 
wheat belt most of the week ending 
Feb, 24, moderating temperatures and 
light rainfall in scattered sections of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas the latter 
part of the week improved the outlook 
for the crop. The weekly Kansas crop 
bulletin, written before the rise in tem- 
peratures, said: 

“Abnormally cold weather prevailed 
over Kansas last week, with no rain or 
snow anywhere. Wheat had no snow 
covering whatever, but seems to have 
come through the week without injury. 
It is dormant, but still showing green 
over most of the eastern half of the 
state, though there are reports that it 
has turned brown in places. In some 
central counties it has been frozen to 
the ground, but so far as can be ascer- 
tained at this time it is still alive, with 
sufficient vitality to come up again when 
conditions become more favorable. 

“In the western third most wheat fields 
are still bare, and it is becoming more 
of a question each day as to how much 
of it can begin growth even under fa- 
vorable conditions. So far very little 
damage has been done by soil blowing. 
A soaking rain or heavy snow, prefer- 
ably the latter, is badly needed in all 
parts of the state, as the ground has not 
been well soaked in more than a few 
places since last November, and in some 
western counties not since wheat was 
sown.” : 

Omana, Nes.—Reports received here 
indicate that the western part of Ne- 
braska is badly in need of moisture, and 
without precipitation within a few weeks 
there is a strong likelihood of the wheat 
crop suffering severely. 

K\VANSVILLE, Inp.—Farmers report that 
much wheat in the uplands has been se- 
riously affected by the recent cold spell, 
when the mercury went down to 12 above 
zero and remained near that figure for 
almost a week. The wheat is reported 
as turning brown, and fear is expressed 
that it has all been lost. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—A fall of snow 
that covered the ground in central In- 
diana afforded a favorable cover for 
growing wheat, but prospects for warm- 
er weather indicate that little permanent 
benefit will result, it is said by grain 
men in this locality. Many reports of 
damage or probable damage to grains 
and grasses by ice and the extremely 
cold weather are coming in. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The last half of 
February has been marked by the hard- 
est freezes of the winter in Tennessee. 
There was some apprehension among 
farmers in regard to the crop of winter 
wheat, but preliminary reports to the 
state department of agriculture indicate 
that there has been no serious damage. 
The plant is reported green and in good 
condition throughout the state. 








NEW BOARD OF TRADE EXECUTIVE 

Cuicaco, In1.—John R. Mauff, since 
1917 secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and for many years a leader in 
the grain trade, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president by the board of 
directors. The creation of this new office 
was authorized by a recent vote of the 
membership of the association, and was 
primarily for the purpose of further im- 
proving administrative methods, officials 
of the board stated. 

The committee reporting to the mem- 
bership, in recommending the change, de- 
clared it would permit continuity of man- 
agement in the affairs and distribute 
many burdens now imposed almost ex- 
clusively upon the president. President 
John J. Stream stated that this office will 
enable the Chicago Board of Trade to 
get in closer contact with allied interests, 
with agriculture, and with business in 
general. 

Mr. Mauff has been actively connected 
with the grain trade all his business life. 
For six years he was a director of the 
Board of Trade, and its vice president in 
1916 and 1917. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance in the grain trade and a practical 
knowledge of all its departments, gained 
through years of experience. 

J.J. Fones, for the last two years vice 
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president of the board, and for many 
years prominently identified with the 
grain trade, succeeds Mr. Mauff as sec- 


retary. 
S. O. Werner. 


CHEAP WATER TRANSPORT 


Cogent Reason for the Export of British 
Offal—Why Feed Cost Is High to the 
British Farmer 


Lonpon, Enc.—One of the reasons re- 
cently advocated by British farmers for 
introducing a duty on imported flour is 
the dearness of milling offal. They con- 
tend that all breadstuffs imported into 
this country should be in the form of 
wheat, and not flour, for on several oc- 
casions during the past year they have 
had to pay more for their offal than they 
secured for their wheat. 

The reason for this is not far to seek, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the 
flour imports, for it is a well-known fact 
that British millers export large quanti- 
ties of offal to the Continent. This ex- 
port business has a twofold attraction 
for them. In the first place, they can 
obtain much better prices than if they 
sold their product in the home market, 
and the transport by water is far cheaper 
than by rail. 

The following letter on the advantage 
to the British miller of water transport 
over rail transport, from a leading steam- 
ship traffic manager, is of particular in- 
terest: 

“I think it is the fact that practically 
all flour mills in the United Kingdom are 
located in and around the larger ports. 
If offals are needed for live stock, the 
natural market would be local. Seeing, 
however, that the offals are first available 
at the mills, they have to bear heavy rail 
charges to reach the districts where the 
live stock requires them. If moved by 
water transport, that is, in vessels across 
the North Sea or English Channel, and 
thence in floating craft up the continental 
rivers, there is Tittle doubt in my mind 
that the freight which they have borne in 
the process of reaching the continental 
market is lighter, per ton, than the rail 
freight they would have had to bear in 
trying to reach the districts in the United 
Kingdom where live stock are located. 

“I am constantly observing that few 
traders have studied the far-reaching ef- 
fects of the almost universal rule that 
water transport is much cheaper than 
land transport, and seems likely to be 
so always under peace conditions.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











DEATH OF NORFOLK BAKER 

Norro.k, Va., Feb. 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wade A. Gardner, head of the 
Gardner Bakeries, founded here 30 years 
ago, and now one of the largest systems 
in this section, died Feb. 25 in Palm 
Beach. The funeral will be held in Bal- 
timore, Thursday, March 1. Mr. Gard- 
ner was born in Norfolk 45 years ago, 
the son of J. W. Gardner, founder of 
the Gardner Bakeries, the products of 
which are distributed throughout the 
entire East and South. 

Josep A. Leste. 





DEATH OF JOHN H. BURTON 
Cuicaco, Irn.—The news of the sud- 
den death of John H. Burton came as a 
great shock to members of the Chicago 
flour trade, one of which Mr. Burton had 
been for the past 25 years. He had 
been in very good health, but late Tues- 


day afternoon, Feb. 20, he complained of 
not feeling well. After calling on a doc- 
tor, he was taken to the Hinsdale Sani- 
tarium, and later that evening he was in 
such good spirits that his family returned 
home. He took a turn for the worse, 
however, and died about 1:30 that night. 

Mr. Burton was 54 years of age at the 
time of his death, a native of Chicago, 
and had been engaged in the flour busi- 
ness for about 25 years. Among the mills 
he represented in this market were the 
J. F. Eesley Milling Co., Plainwell, Mich., 
Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 
Mill Co., Waterloo, Iowa, and the Cascade 
(Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 

Private funeral services were held on 
Feb. 23 from the residence at Hinsdale, 
Ill. Mr. Burton is survived by his wife, 
one daughter, Mrs. Lucy Holverscheid, 
and several sisters and brothers. 

S. O. Werner. 





NAFZIGER TO USE THE LINE 


Chain of Eight Bakeries Operated by Naf- 
ziger Baking Co., Kansas City, Will Use 
Slogan on Bread Wrappers 


Kansas Crry.—Roy L. Nafziger, presi- 
dent of the Nafziger Baking Co., an- 
nounces the decision of his company to 
have the line, “Bread is the Best and 
Cheapest Food,” printed on all bread 
wrappers. The Nafziger company is the 
largest and most important bakery chain 
in the Southwest, operating plants at 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Springfield and 
Sedalia, Mo; Muskogee, Okla; Decatur, 
Ill; Burlington, Iowa; and Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

In his announcement, Mr. Nafziger 
says: “We believe this hits the nail on 
the head, and if the bakers and millers 





‘generally will adopt the suggestion, I am 


sure very wonderful results will be ac- 
complished.” R. E. Srerurne. 


-~ 





SAFEBLOWERS ROB WARD BAKERY 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The police have no clue as 
to the identity of the tive safeblowers 
who on the night of Feb. 24 overpowered 
four employees of the Ward & Ward 
Baking Co. here. After binding and 
handcuffing the workers, two of whom 
were beaten over the head when they 
resisted, the thieves blew the safe in the 
office and escaped with $7,000 in cash. 
The plight of the four employees was 
not discovered until the following morn- 
ing, as they were unable to make their 
escape from the room in which they were 
locked. 
P. D. Faunestocr. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 

Lonvon, Ene., Feb. 7.—A correspond- 
ent in Sydney, New South Wales, writes 
as follows in regard to the Australian 
crop: “The yield of the wheat crop now 
being harvested will be rather modest, 
aggregating possibly 100,000,000 bus. 
This is principally due to the partial fail- 
ure of the New South Wales crop, owing 
to a somewhat prolonged spell of dry 
weather during the growing season. 
Bountiful rains have just fallen, and the 
country is at present in good condition, 
but they came too late to improve the 
yield. ° 

“The government wheat pools are now 
a thing of the past, but their places have 
been taken throughout all the wheat 
states by farmers’ voluntary pools, which 
are controlling the bulk of supplies. 





—~ 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
(July 1-June 30), the figures from July, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the 
United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and 
estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The 
Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs 


(000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
6,710 7,899 


8,200 10,280 





FEF scprcvcee 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 . 10,372 
AUBUR oc ccces 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 
OGtOReP .ccees 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 
January ...... 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 een 
March ......-. ~ 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 #06 
pe | eer * 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 
BE wiaecéees 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
SURG 2 .cccccee 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
Totals.... 111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,243 *%83,176 
The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 


116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,754 121,014 125,310 ~ 


*Seven months, 
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These pools are not very popular with 
the milling interests, mainly because their 
policy is to attempt to secure higher 
prices for local sales of wheat than is 
warranted by the world’s market parity. 

“This, of course, places our millers in 
a disadvantageous position in competing 
for the export trade. The pools are, per- 
haps, not quite maintaining their ground, 
and there is a fair prospect that, as the 
years pass, trade will return more and 
more into its old free channels.” 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





JOINT FREIGHT RATE DECISION 

Boston, Mass.—Joint freight rates may 
be divided by groups between the par- 
ticipating railroads, according to a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court, on Feb. 
19, in the New England division cases, 
which were brought by all of the rail- 
roads west of the Hudson River with the 
exception of the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania. 

Having increased the freight rates of 
the railroads in the eastern division 40 
per cent, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, upon complaint of New England 
lines, and after a hearing, issued an order 
giving the New England companies an 
increase of 15 per cent in the division of 
these rates, and decreasing the share of 
the railroads west of the Hudson River 
correspondingly. 

The case involved the first attack by 
railroads upon the constitutionality of 
the transportation act of 1920, the rail- 
roads west of the Hudson which brought 
the proceeding claiming that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in ordering 
the increase of the division to the New 
England lines, was acting arbitrarily, 
and was helping the poorer or more needy 
companies at the expense of the other 
parties to the rates. 

Pointing out that the Commission, after 
its first hearing, had directed the’ rail- 
roads in the group to proceed individu- 
ally to readjust their divisional arrange- 
ments, the Supreme Court stated that it 
was not until the railroads had failed to 
do so that the Commission had ordered 
the division complained of, emphasizing 
that in doing so it had “left the door 
open for correction upon application of 
any carrier in respect to any rate.” 

The Commission in this connection en- 
joined upon all parties, the court said, 
the necessity for proceeding as expedi- 
tiously as possible with a revision of 
divisions upon a more logical and sys- 
tematic basis, and invited them to present 
any cases of inability to agree upon such 
decisions. No further application, the 
court found, was made to the Commis- 
sion. 

Louis W. DePass. 





TWO NEW WHEAT VARIETIES 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Two new varie- 
ties of wheat have been developed by 
the office of cereal investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture, in co-opera- 
tion with the experiment station at Cor- 
nell University, during the past year. 
The new wheats, named Forward and 
Honor, are now being grown commer- 
cially and seed is being offered by seed- 
men and farmers in New York State. 

Kota, a bearded hard red spring va- 
riety, discovered in 1918 to be especially 
resistant to stem rust, was grown dur- 
ing 1921 at 30 experiment stations to de- 
termine its value’ in comparison with 
adapted commercial varieties of both 
common and durum wheats. During the 
past three years its resistance to stem 
rust has proven equal to that of the 
most resistant durum varieties. Com- 
mercial stocks of the Kota variety were 
increased to about 6,000 bus in 1921, 
and nearly all of this was sown in 1922. 

A number of other varieties developed 
by the Department of Agriculture have 
continued to give satisfaction, with the 
result that their commercial production 
has been increased considerably. 


JoHN MARRINAN. 





Ten per cent of the grain imported in- 
to the United Siegionn in 1922 was 


throu Bristol, Eng., nearly 900,000 
tons having been entered at that port. 
The United States furnished 40 per cent 


of the wheat, 34 per cent of the barley, 
26 per cent of the oats and 18 per cent 
of the corn. Argentina, however, sup- 
plied 60 per cent of the corn and Can- 
ada 60 per cent of the oats. 
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WEIGHT BILL IS FAVORABLY REPORTED 





Senate Committee Acts on Vestal Measure —Chairman Expresses Opinion 
That It May Become Law Before Adjournment of Congress, But 
Is Not Highly Optimistic— No Known Opposition 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 27.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Senate committee 
on agriculture today reported favorably 
the Vestal decimal weight bill, follow- 
ing an executive meeting on the measure 
this morning. 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, chairman 
of the committee, informed The North- 
western Miller today that there was a 
chance of passing the bill before March 
4, but he did not appear optimistic about 
it. ‘The measure has been placed on the 
Senate calendar, and it will require 
unanimous consent to consider it. 

“So far as I know,” said Senator Nor- 
ris, “there is no opposition to the bill 
in the Senate, but there is always the 
chance of an objection from some sena- 
tor who is not acquainted with the legis- 
lation under consideration. If there 
should be such objection when I endeav- 
or to bring the bill before the Senate, of 
course it would be impossible to secure 
action on it at this session.” 

Senator Norris found it almost im- 
possible to gather a quorum of his com- 
mittee, and last week undertook to poll 
the members on the Vestal measure in 
the Senate chamber. He was unsuccess- 
ful, however, in securing enough signa- 
tures. 

Senators approached on the matter 
last week manifested no tangible opposi- 
tion to the bill, but said that they wished 
to know more about it before expressing 
their approval. Incidentally, it might be 
stated that if these senators had found 
it possible to attend the hearings on the 
measure they would have been fully in- 
formed. Most of the time during the 
hearings there was not a quorum of the 
committee present, and several times 
Senator Norris, the chairman, was the 
only senator in the committee room. 

Notwithstanding that the ship subsidy 
measure has been virtually abandoned, 
there are many other controversial mat- 
ters pending before the Senate, and pro- 
tracted debate amounting to a filibuster 
on some of these may prevent action, not 
only on the Vestal bill but on several 
other important measures. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN LOAN BONDS 

Grain loan bonds have been tried in 
Russia by a government which has found 
that, after all, private property is a 
mighty good thing, says the Nation’s 
Business. Bonds were offered to the 
public in denominations, not of currency, 
but of rye. A subscriber asked for a 
bond of one pood of rye or 100 poods 
of rye. 

So far, so good, even in Russia. The 
use of rye to indicate a denomination 
went no farther. A peasant who want- 
ed a bond found he could not tender 
rye; he had to pay in money. In fact, 
the government never thought in terms 
of rye; it had its eye fixed on currency. 
It made the issue price 95 per cent of 
the average price of rye. 

Even rye bonds will not float them- 
selves, various theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The State Bank un- 
dertook the task, and in good capitalis- 
tic fashion got a commission, and a 
commission that would indeed make the 
fortune of a banker handling a govern- 
ment loan in a capitalistic country! 





SIBERIAN AND MANCHURIAN WHEAT 
Siberian provinces, outside the terri- 
tory of the far eastern republic, are re- 
ported by a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
have a 25 per cent increase in the pro- 
duction of wheat in 1922 over 1921. It 
is estimated that these provinces will 
have 5,000,000 bus to ship to Russia 
proper. 
e estimates for the far eastern re- 
public indicate a deficit of nearly 7,000,- 
000 bus wheat. It is expected that this 


deficit will be supplied by Manchuria, 
and that all of the available surplus of 
wheat in Siberia west of Lake Baikal 
will be sent to European Russia. 
Manchuria will have some wheat for 
export. Estimates of amounts that may 
be exported vary greatly. It is reported 


that the production this year is greater 
than last year. Exporting firms esti- 
mate that from 18,000,000 to 24,000,000 
bus may be shipped from Manchuria. 

Regular exports of wheat from Man- 
churia have not been large. In 1920-21 
there were unusually large movements. 
It is possible that the above estimated 
exportable surplus of Manchuria may 
be mostly retained in the country or 
used in adjoining territory. 


BUYS BALTIMORE PLANT 


Morris Schapiro, Purchaser of Gambrill Con- 
cern, Acquires at Auction the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co.’s Property 


Bartimore, Mp., Feb. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Morris Schapiro bought the 
plant and property of the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co. at public auction this 
morning for $137,500. Mr. Schapiro a 
few months ago purchased the plant of 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating 
the Patapsco Mills, and reorganized that 
concern with himself as president. He 
is an active man of affairs and a good 
judge of bargains. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 











DAMAGE TO WINTER CROPS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Fall sown grains 
in the Middle West and a number of the 
southern states have suffered some dam- 
age from freezing and thawing, according 
to the semimonthly crop notes of the De- 
a pw 3 of Agriculture for the first 

alf of February. The recent storms 
have left many fields in western sections 
covered, It is too early to estimate the 
extent of the injury done, but present 
indications are that it will not prove se- 
vere. Snow covers the fields over large 
areas, and will undoubtedly be beneficial. 

JoHNn Marrinan. 





MEXICAN MILLS SHUT DOWN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The flour mills 
of Saltillo, Mexico, have been closed for 
some time, due to lack of wheat, writes 
Vice Consul Earl W. Eaton, although 
this is one of the best wheat sections 
of northern Mexico. The new crop is 
expected to be a good one, although it 
will not be available until June. There 
has been very little buying of wheat in 
the United States, because of the hope 
that the duty of four centavos per kilo 
might be removed. A_ recent decree 
places the duty on flour from the United 
States at eight centavos per kilo. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





GERMANY’S GRAIN REQUIREMENTS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The pre-war im- 
ports of grain into Germany were 1,167,- 
000 tons, or 7 per cent of the domestic 
crop. From July, 1921, to June, 1922, 
about 20,000,000 tons were imported, or 
20.9 per cent of home production. For 
the 1922-23 cereal year, it is estimated 
that 37,000,000 tons will have to be ob- 
tained from abroad to meet domestic re- 
quirements. The average yield per acre 
of all grains in 1922 was only 61 per cent 
of that of 1913. In 1921 the average 
yield was 80 per cent of pre-war times. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





MEXICAN WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Mexico will be in 
the market for $2 red hard winter wheat 
within the next three months, writes H. 
B. MacKenzie, of Mexico City, assistant 
trade commissioner. Exporters of wheat 
should communicate with the office of 
the trade commissioner, so that he may 
be in a position to render as much as- 
sistance as possible. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





WHEAT EXPOSITION IN BUENOS AIRES 

The Argentine embassy, Washington, 
D. C., advises that it has received a 
cablegram from Buenos Aires statin 
that the department of agriculture o 
Argentina will have an exhibition of 
wheat, May 5-13 next, inclusive, in the 
exhibition halls of the Argentine Rural 
Society (Sociedad Rural Argentina) at 
Buenos Aires. The exhibition will in- 
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clude wheat seed, seed cleaning machin- 
ery, flour milling machinery, dough mak- 
ing machinery, machinery for sowing and 
seed selection. It is requested that this 
invitation be extended to machinery man- 
ufacturers, to seed dealers, and to those 
handling descriptive publications of in- 
terest in this connection, It is stated 
that the material for the exhibition will 
be admitted free of custom duties, and 
the space will be free to exhibitors. 


BRITISH MARKET DULL 


Heavy Arrivals Reported, and Poor Spot De- 
mand—Fall in Sterling Tends to 
Keep Prices Steady 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 27.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Flour market is dull, owing to 
heavy arrivals and poor spot demand, but 
the fall in sterling exchange has tended 
to keep wheat and flour prices steady. 
Medium Manitoba exports are offered at 
34s 6d@35s 3d ($5.65@5.80 per bbl), 
better quality at 37s 6d ($6.15 per bbl). 
Kansas export patents are 38s, but too 
dear. Spring wheat exports are 37s, all 
net, c.i.f. Australians are in large supply 
on spot, and selling at equal to 35s 6d, 
c.f. Home milled straight run is nomi- 
nally 41s, delivered, but selling equal to 
37s, c.i.f. Holland demand for imported 
flour is very limited, owing to keen com- 
petition. Home mills’ business is only 
possible around 17 guilders for patents 
and 16 guilders, c.i.f., for straight run. 

C.F.G ‘Recon. 











GERMANY BUYS RUSSIAN GRAIN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commercial At- 
taché Herring reports from Berlin a 
purchase by the German government of 
1,400,000 bus wheat and rye from Rus- 
sia, now in course of shipment from 
Black Sea ports. 

Trade Commissioner Gillespie, Constan- 
tinople, reports various shipments of 
wheat and rye at Novorossisk and 
Odessa for Turkish and German des- 
tinations, and that stocks of wheat and 
rye for export now ready in Black Sea 
ports are reported as 4,000,000 bus. A 
further 1,200,000 bus are reported ready 
for shipment at Petrograd when the ice 
breaks up. 

These shipments, while small com- 
pared with the pre-war exports of about 
195,000,000 bus per annum, mark the 
first grain exports of Russia since 1915. 

JoHN MarrInan. 





The United States and Germany are the 
principal exporters of hops, both coun- 
tries showing an increase over pre-war 
years. 








February 28, 1923 
REPLY IN FUTURES CASE 


Chicago Board of Tradé Files Brief in sy. 
preme Court—Test Suit Due for 
Argument 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Feb. 27.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Chicago Board of Trade 
has filed a reply brief in the Supreme 
Court in its case to test the validity of 
the future trading act. It is expected 
that the case will be argued this week 
before the court. 

Replying to the government’s conten- 
tion that the stockyards and packers’ act, 
recently held constitutional by the court, 
was broadly similar to the future trading 
law, and upon it the latter should be suis- 
tained, Henry S. Robbins declared in the 
brief that the former future trading act 
had been declared unconstitutional at the 
time the stockyards act was upheld, and 
suggested that the court would in the 
present instance make the “obvious dis- 
tinction” between the two laws. The only 
difference between the two future trading 
acts, he insisted, is the “false reasoi” 
given in the latter for its enactment. 

Amplifying its distinction between the 
present futures act and the packers’ act, 
the brief asserted that the latter did not 
seek to regulate trading upon, or mein- 
bership in, a commercial exchange, aid 
that there is no future trading in live 
stock upon an exchange or elsewhere. 
The stockyards are a “public” market, in 
which all can resort to trade, the bricf 
stated, while the Chicago Board of Tra:ec 
is a private corporation the charter of 
which imposes upon it “no duty to the 
public.” 





JoHn Marrinan. 





FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 
New Orteans, La.—Preliminary ar- 
rangements for the tenth annual convei\- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Cou:- 
cil in New Orleans in May are being 
made by a committee recently named. 
At least 2,000 delegates are expected 
for the convention, which meets at a 
time when the European economic situ:- 
tion and the fate of the American mer- 
chant marine are matters of anxious re- 
gard on the part of American exporters, 
importers and manufacturers. Domi- 
nant men in the exporting, importing and 
manufacturing fields will be in attend- 
atice, and will discuss these problems. 
The culminating event of the conven- 
tion will be the formal dedication of the 
navigation canal which has just been 
opened to traffic. Either President Hard- 
ing or Secretary of War Weeks will at- 
tend the dedication ceremonies, it is an- 
nounced. 
Encar Bovutwe tt. 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of flour and grain from the United States in December, 1922, as officially reported 


Wheat flour, bbis..... 1,500,355 Barley, bus ... 
Rye, bus ..... 


Wheat, bus ......... 9,676,294 
Exports of the principal grains and grain 


for the 18 months from June 1, 1921, to Nov. 30, 





eooe 763,788 Corm, DUB .cccccces 4,768,249 
eee 8,763,261 


Oats, bus ........++. 


products from the United States by months 
1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 





1922— Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May April March 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,556 1,510 1,301 1,169 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 50 4 40 3 31 34 98 3 67 
Rye flour, bbls ........ 9 6 6 2 1 5 1 8 9 
Oatmeal, etc., lbs...... 14,250 13,036 9,425 9,786 8,640 11,650 8,023 6,967 10,750 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 584 641 644 471 496 46 493 617 1,371 
Bran, middlings, tons.. ees 1 oe coe ee ses ons 2 
Wheat, bus 10,577 18,282 25,986 38,703 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 
Corm, BUS .ccscees 7,621 10,149 9,608 12,170 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 
Rye, bus .......... 5,431 2,197 11,130 4,610 2,789 4,953 6,483 3,898 902 
Oats, bus 2,614 3,042 4,379 1,776 4,181. 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 
WasteP, BES occcccccsee 1,563 2,940 3,671 2,085 2,619 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 
Rbee, BO ccwesecesccccs 36,594 12,393 10,193 23,864 29,335 40,276 24,892 35,659 68,222 

o—1922—"_ - 1921 

Feb, Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept Aug. July June 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 1,557 1,802 1,873 1,238 1,546 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 50 61 61 40 63 84 81 65 76 
Rye flour, bbis ........ 4 3 5 1 4 1 3 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 3,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 6,227 8,719 12,045 6,536 6,533 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 560 359 525 620 510 48 701 367 849 
Bran, middlings, tons.. 1 eee 1 3 1 cee TT eee 
Wheat, BUS co cccsccces. 5,576 10,0388 10,451 13,846 18,362 30,842 68,537 24,842 25,235 
CoPm, BRD ccecierccevses 22,052 19,526 10,243 4,622 9,217 18,600 13,652 14,793 11,835 
Mee, GEE ccvecoesccecce 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 1,970 3,713 3,080 931 2,439 
Cate, BUS ..cccccccccece 239 537 98 132 520 224 1,049 263 228 
ee eee 464 691 830 2,511 2,082 6,357 4,602 2,108 1,372 
BGR, THB wecccccacivcce 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 40,603 654,577 61,982 63,265 73,770 





Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly Round 

Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
147 109 167 147 145 132 131 126 
194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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MinNEAPOLIS, TuEspay, Fes. 27, 1923 


Spring wheat millers report another 
quiet and uninteresting week, with sales 
again less than production, For some 
reason, buyers have been backing away 
from offerings and are exceedingly cau- 
tious. As a consequence, price cutting 
is again rampant. Some millers, in their 
anxicty to accumulate fresh bookings, 
are represented to be naming prices that 
more conservative millers declare do not 
cover cost of production. 

Orders on mill books are reported to 
be comparatively heavy. Bakers, as a 
rule, have a lot of flour bought. The 
bigger concerns for some time have add- 
ed to their holdings on every break in 
the market. Some, it is declared, have 
enough contracted for to carry them well 
through the spring months. Mills ask 
5@10e bbl per month carrying charge 
for shipment after May 1. 

No marked improvement is noted in 
shipping directions. Most millers are 
concentrating their efforts in an endeav- 
or to move old purchases. It is not un- 
usual to hear of flour still unshipped 
that was bought for October-December 
shipment. Millers are hopeful that the 
surpluses being carried by the trade will 
soon be absorbed and that directions will 
shortly be forthcoming. 

In the meantime, milling operations 
are restricted, and, as a consequence, 
first clear flour is scarce. A keen de- 
mand is reported by both city and coun- 
try millers for this grade, with supplies 
inadequate, and prices drawing closer to 
the second patent level. Second clear, 
while not active, is firm in price. This, 
of course, is to be expected, with the re- 
cent advances in red dog. 

No export business in flour reported 
for the week, although there is inter- 
mittent inquiry. 

Top family patents are quoted nomi- 
nally for 60-day shipment at $6.75@ 
7.30 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.75, 
second patent $6.45@6.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.65@5.70, first clear 
$5.30@5.65, and second clear $3.70@4.10, 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

















DURUM FLOUR 


Minneapolis durum millers declare that 
the last two weeks have been the dull- 
est they have experienced on this crop. 
There is an absolute dearth of inquiry, 
and sales are nil. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers show no interest whatever in quota- 
tions. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.45@5.80 
bbl, durum flour at $4.15@4.70 and 
durum second clear at $3.75@4.05, in 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed has been unusually active the 
past week, Consumptive demand has 


been brisk, and many jobbers have dis- 
posed of their holdings. City mills are 
largely oversold, and even some of the 
smaller country mills are out of the 
market on bran and standard middlings. 
Flour middlings and red dog are moving 
freely, but these grades with some coun- 
try mills are slow. Further advances 
are anticipated, particularly on bran and 
standard middlings. The latter are 
practically unobtainable, and with some 
are being held at a premium over bran. 
_ Inquiry for the heavier feeds‘is com- 
ing from Iowa, northern Missouri, south- 
ern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Virginia. 
Buyers throughout this territory have 
been taking flour middlings in good-sized 
lots. Asking prices here, while high, 
have been attractive compared with what 
is being asked for gray shorts at Kan- 


sas City. The strength in feeds at the 
latter market is causing many buyers 
to look to Minneapolis for their supplies. 

Minneapolis mills operated heavier 
last week than for some time, the output 
reaching 52 per cent of er: This 
is the first time it has exceeded 50 per 
cent in many weeks. Today, Feb. 27, 
161% mills are running. Deliveries are a 
little more free, but there is still consid- 
erable December and January bran and 
shorts to come out. Naturally, with de- 
mand brisk and prices strong, jobbers 
are insistent about deliveries. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $28@29 ton, flour middlings $31, 
red dog $34 and rye middlings $26@27, 
in 100-Ib sacks, fob, Minneapolis. Mill- 
ers report good demand today from New 
England, the first in weeks, and say they 
would not be surprised to see bran touch 
$30 within a week or two. Jobbers spe- 
cializing in mixed cars ask 50c@$1 ton 
over mill quotations. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 164, were in operation Feb. 27: 


Atkinson Milling Co,.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 


D and E mills. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Feb. 18-24 ........ 561,100 295,160 52 
Previous week ... 561,100 267,955 47 
YeM@r OBO .ccccece 546,000 252,720 46 
Two years ago.... 546,000 231,770 42 
Three years ago... 546,000 214,300 - 39 
Four years ago.... 546,000 242,515 46 
Five years ago.... 546,000 206,820 40 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Feb. 18-24 ....... 286,050 160,800 56 
Previous week ... 347,400 161,510 46 
Year G80 ...ccese 421,890 177,110 41 
Two years ago.... 416,490 174,880 41 
Three years ago... .424,260 120,335 28 
Four years ago.... 354,150 243,495 68 
Five years ago.... 345,750 172,755 47 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended yoy x = Feb. 
24, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 1,555 1,610 1,647 1,260 
DGIGEM ..cccces 681 90 259 72 
Totals ...... 2,236 1,700 1,906 1,332 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 24, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 


Minneapolis .. 87,579 66,230 70,749 75,897 
Duluth ....... 45,099 34,673 32,425 10,383 





Totals ..... 132,678 100,903 103,174 86,280 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Feb. 24, in bushels 

(000’s omitted), were: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


15,521 7,347 6,360 8,874 


Minneapolis .. 
2,611 1,662 1,656 


Duluth ....... 8,632 
Totals ..... 24,153 9,958 8,022 10,530 





CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

A good milling demand is reported 
daily for choice Shank. but the poorer 
varieties drag, with the result that there 
is an extremely wide spread in cash 
prices at Minneapolis. No. 1 dark north- 
ern is quoted at 4@22c bu over May, 
with the usual differentials on the lower 
grades. Receipts are comparatively 


heavy. Holders of wheat stored in ter- 
minal elevators are not aggressive sell- 
ers on the break. 

Minneapolis interests are reported to 
have sold for export within the last few 
days upwards of 250,000 bus durum 
wheat in store at the seaboard. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Linseed oil meal prices are $1.50@2.50 
ton lower for the week. Unlike other 
feeds, oil meal is rather quiet. There is 
no surplus on the market, but the fact 
that one or two mills are offering has 
depressed prices. Stocks in the hands of 
resellers are said to be about exhausted, 
and they are no longer a factor. Oil 
meal is quoted at $48.50 ton, in sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

The demand for linseed oil has ex- 
ceeded all anticipations. Eastern mills 
have absorbed the first arrivals of new 
Argentine flaxseed, and it is felt that 
some time must elapse before the Lake 
Erie and western mills can supply their 
needs. In the meantime, receipts of do- 
mestic flaxseed are almost nothing. 


FEDERAL STANDARDS FOR RYE 
Hearings upon the proposed federal 
standards for rye, to be established and 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under the United States grain 
standards act, and effective on or about 
July 1, 1923, will be held March 1 in 
the assembly hall in the court house, 
Minneapolis. 

The Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pointed the following committee to rep- 
resent that body at the hearing: W. T. 
Fraser, chairman, J. B. Cooper, Charles 
E. Lockerby, W. H. Mills, George M. 
Shannon and J. W. Avery. 


MARSHALL MILLING CO. FIRE 


The plant of the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co. had a narrow escape from 
destruction on Feb. 23. A fire was 
started by an overheated motor at the 
head of a Humphrey employees’ eleva- 
tor in the C mill, a small frame struc- 
ture adjoining the main mill. A strong 
northwest wind was blowing at the time, 
but the fire was brought under control 
before much damage was done. The 
cupola and texas on the building, to- 
gether with several elevator heads, 
burned, but the loss, estimated at be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000, and which was 
covered by insurance, was caused largely 
by water. 

The fire will not interfere with the 
operation of the A and B mills, which 
are located in a separate building, of 
brick construction. 

DEATH OF KINSEY MAXFIELD 

Kinsey Maxfield, of Minneapolis, died 
Feb. 28, after a short illness, of bron- 
chitis. Mr. Maxfield was one of the 
original incorporators of the Chamber of 
Commerce. For years, he was state grain 
inspector and later a member of the 
grain commission firm of Maxfield & Her- 
rick. He was also, for many years, offi- 
cial grain sampler for the Chamber of 
Commerce. Born in Ohio in 1843, he 
moved to Minneapolis in 1880. His widow 
survives him. 


PILLSBURY BUFFALO MILL BOND ISSUE 


The Island Warehouse Corporation, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., which is building for 
lease to the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
an 8,000-bbl mill at Buffalo, is offering 
for sale a $2,000,000 bond issue, bearing 
6 per cent interest. 

he prospectus gives the history of 
the Island Warehouse Corporation, as 
follows: 

“The Island Warehouse Corporation 
was incorporated in 1921 under the laws 
of the state of New York. It owns and 
will operate in Buffalo, N. Y., a grain 
elevator having a capacity of 2,600,000 
bus, and a warehouse which has been in 
operation for the past 25 years. It has 
under construction a flour mill scheduled 
for completion in October, 1923, which 
will be immediately equipped for a pro- 
duction capacity of 4,500 bbls per day 
and having an ultimate capacity of 8,000 
bbls per day. Upon completion of this 
construction, the corporation’s Buffalo 
property will constitute a complete self- 
contained unit equipped for flour milling 
and storage, and handling of grain and 
flour. The property has a frontage of 
1,485 feet on the city ship canal and is 
served by all railroads entering Buffalo. 
The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has con- 
tracted to lease and will operate the 
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flour mill now in the course of construc- 
tion.” 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
quoted in the prospectus as follows: 

“The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was 
incorporated in 1909 under the laws of 
the state of Minnesota and had a net 
worth, as of Aug. 31, 1922, of over 
$5,600,000, exclusive of good-will and 
after deducting all reserves. 

“The company leases and operates 
flour mills having a total production 
capacity of about 30,000 bbls per day, 
terminal elevators having a capacity of 
over 4,000,000 bus, also various ware- 
houses. These leased properties, with 
the exception of a small mill at Anoka, 
Minn., are in Minneapolis. It also holds 
under lease valuable waterpower rights 
on the Mississippi River at Minneapolis. 
The lease of all these properties and 
rights expires in August, 1928, but the 
company has the privilege of renewal on 
the present terms for a further period 
of either 10 or 20 years. The company 
owns and operates at Atchison, Kansas, 
a modern flour mill, recently built, which 
has a production capacity of 2,300 bbls 
per day, also elevators having a capacity 
of 875,000 bus. 

“The company manufactures excep- 
tionally high grade flour under the trade 
name of Pillsbury’s Best, a name which 
has been favorably known throughout 
the United States and Europe for the 
past 50 years. The company has also 
a large and steadily increasing cereal 
package business. 

“With the growth of its business, the 
company finds it desirable to operate 
flour mills at other points, in order that 
it may purchase wheat and distribute 
flour to best advantage in the United 
States and Europe. By leasing from the 
Island Warehouse Corporation the flour 
mill under construction at Buffalo, N. Y., 
the company will secure a property suit- 
ably located and with adequate capacity 
for its immediate requirements. 

“Annual net income after interest . 
charges and all rentals, but before Fed- 
eral income taxes, as set forth on state- 
ment of net income certified by Messrs. 
Touche, Niven & Co., of New York City, 
averaged $771,735 for the five fiscal 
years (ended Aug. 31) 1918-1922, and 
averaged $654,528 for the ten fiscal years 
1913-1922. Since incorporation in 1909 
the company has not shown a loss in any 
year. These profits are from operation 
of only the Minneapolis and Anoka mills. 
I expect substantial additional profits 
from ‘the operation of the Atchison and 
Buffalo properties. 

“The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
guaranteed completion of construction 
of the flour mill and that, upon such 
completion, tangible assets of the Island 
Warehouse Corporation subject to its 
mortgage, based upon recent appraisal 
of the property by the American Ap- 
praisal Co., and upon actual cost of sub- 
sequent construction, will be not less 
than $3,500,000. The company will also 
guarantee to pay taxes of any and all 
kinds of the Island Warehouse Corpora- 
tion not paid by it when due. 

“The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
contracted to lease from the Island 
Warehouse Corporation the flour mill 
now under construction in Buffalo.” 


BAKERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


William J. Grimm, of New York, was 
in Minneapolis Feb. 21-23. Mr. Grimm is 
now connected with the Bakers’ Service 
Bureau, Inc., which represents what is 
known as the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, and is made up of prominent bakers 
throughout the country. As its name im- 
plies, the bureau renders various kinds 
of service to its members, such as adver- 
tising, production memoranda, dough 
sheets, etc. 

Frank Eighme, president of the Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Providence, R. I., is 
president of the bureau; Gordon Smith, 
Mobile, Ala. vice president; A. B. 
Chewning, of the Lynchburg (Va.) Bak- 
ing Co., treasurer; Ivan B. Nordhem, of 
New York, secretary. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
Chester W. Clarkson, a Chicago flour 
broker, is in-Minneapolis today, Feb. 27. 


Roy P. Purchase, manager Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, is in Minneapo- 
lis this week. 


(Continued on page 949.) 
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Kansas Crtry, Mo., Fes. 24, 1923 








A fair inquiry for better grades of 
flour existed the fore part of the week 
ending Feb, 24, but the tendency to weak- 
ness shown by the wheat market retarded 
trade. The latter days of the week were 
reported dull in most instances. A com- 
paratively small number of mills, located 
both in Kansas City and the interior 
Southwest, sold over capacity. The av- 
erage sales were about 60 per cent, and 
in several cases they fell below 50. This 
average is the lowest of the month to 
date. 

Most of the sales that were made were 
for future shipment. Flour for prompt 
delivery was not in demand, except when 
the miller was able to include a large 
portion of feed in the car. The mills 
that could offer mixed cars to their trade 
were about the only ones that reported 
good business for the week. Quotations 
generally were lowered 10@15c bbl from 
those of Feb. 17, but declines of as much 
as 30c were made effective in a few in- 
stances, 

Little trouble was experienced in sell- 
ing clear grades. Holland bought rather 
substantial quantities at $4.55@4.60, 
jutes, Kansas City. Sales to Cuba were 
reported at up to $4.90, jutes, Kansas 
City, for fancy first clear. Scattered 
sales were also made to London. 

Further improvement in shipping in- 
structions, while called slight by most 
millers, increased the production of Kan- 
sas City mills by 15,000 bbls, due to the 
fact that it was general with all mills. 
Activity for the week was 18 per cent 
better than the five-year average for the 
period, and 8 per cent better than the 
10-year average. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.20@6.45; 95 per cent, $5.70 
@6; straight, $5.30@5.85; first clear, 
$4.50@4.80; second clear, $3.75@4.15; 
low grade, $3.25@3.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Web. 16-84 .....05 132,900 99,297 74 
Previous week ... 132,900 84,231 63 
SOO GOO scandens 114,900 98,317 85 
Two years ago.... 112,800 71,080 63 
WAVO-FOGT GVOTAERS occ ccvvcevisscses 56 
POOR DUOTRED 06.60.6686 06 605 8008 66 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Feb. 18-24 .....%. 518,480 269,448 52 
Previous week ... 518,430 258,646 49 
OO BI 66.0 060.0% 486,930 297,384 63 
Two years ago... 438,870 210,663 48 
PEVO-VOOF GVOTABS ovccvccccccsecess 49 
eo eee 57 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,101 bbls this week, 12,359 last 
week, 18,055 a year ago and 9,526 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business good, 33 fair and 35 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Wem. 28-846 2. ccccce 64,620 27,648 42 
Previous week .... 64,620 29,855 46 
VOGP OBO occcccccece 64,620 29,389 45 
Two years ago..... 39,420 22,651 56 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WO, BREE isc cicccccesancs ee 48 
Previous week . errr r Te ... 46 
i. 2 _MPerrrereerrrrriss 23,145 49 
Pwe FORTS OBS voccccasesss 17,369 36 


MILLFEED 


Small available supplies and the in- 
sistent demand caused prices to advance 
$1@2 ton the week ending Feb. 24. Re- 
cent purchases evidently moved rapidly 
into consuming channels, as the general 
and urgent demand, together with a lack 
of willingness to buy for April and May 
deliveries, indicated that buyers were in 
the market to meet current requirements. 
All near-by territory, as well as the East 
and Southeast, was in the market. Mills 
with feed to offer used the situation to 
stimulate sales of flour by shipping mixed 
cars. Many sales were reported at prices 
considerably above quotations. Gray 
shorts were reported sold by one Kansas 
mill as high at $36, sacked, at the mill. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $30@31; brown shorts, $30.50@ 
31.50; gray shorts, $32@33. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
50%c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,c 
February and March seaboard, via New 
York 56c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 52¥%,c February and March sea- 
board, via New York 58c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
50%4c February-March seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 56c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 4914c, via New Yor 
57c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581/,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 5814,¢c, via New York 66c. 


A RECORD IN MILL CONSTRUCTION 


A force of 150 men are working in 
three shifts, 24 hours a day, including 
Sundays, on the new 6,000-bb! mill of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. in North Kansas 
City. Aided by abnormally mild weather, 
they have set a record for mill construc- 
tion during winter months. 

The first ground was broken on the site 
about the middle of October. At present, 
the eight-story mill building is practi- 
cally completed, with the roof on, the 
elevator headhouse is up 125 feet, and 
the bases for all grain tanks are laid. 
Part of the forms for the latter are in 
place, but no concrete has been poured 
for them. 

Officials of the company are not plan- 
ning on starting the mill before July 1, 
however. No Lae is expected in the 
installation of machinery, as it is ready 
for delivery now, and this work will start 
about March 10. Inclement weather may 
cause some delay in pouring the cement 
for the grain tanks. Twenty-five days 
have been lost for this reason since the 
work was started. 

Electric lights strung over the build- 
ings at intervals of about eight feet made 
night work possible, and enabled much 
time to be gained in the pouting of the 
18,000 bbls of cement while weather was 
favorable. Another time saving factor 
which is being installed is a huge freight 
elevator running from the basement of 
the building to the top floor, which will 
be in operation by the time the ma- 
chinery installation will start, and which 
will be used in that work. One of the 
features of the new mill will be a sys- 
tem of air circulation which will utilize 
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the heat from the mill machinery, and 
result in considerable economy in fuel. 


FLOUR RATES PROTESTED 


A hearing was held before interstate 
commerce commissioners in Kansas City 
this week, on a complaint of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association concerning 
rates on flour from Oklahoma points to 
Texas, including Galveston, which they 
alleged were too high in proportion to the 
rates charged for wheat. They were sup- 
ported by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. The petition for lower rates 
came as a result of a reduction made in 
wheat charges in the territory involved, 
while rates on flour were left unchanged. 
But little opposition was made to the 
lower rates by the railroads, and it is 
thought that the decision will be favor- 
able to the Oklahoma millers. The result 
of the hearing will not be announced for 
30 days. 

T. C. Thatcher, president Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, W. G. Patten, sec- 
retary and treasurer Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and J. H. Moore, of the 
traffic department of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, presented the tes- 
timony. 


WILLIAM KELLY COMPANY USES LINE 


The William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, this week began the use of 
the line, “Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food,” on all of its flour sacks. The 
line is printed across the face of the 
sack just above the principal brand. 


SAYS RAIL CUT WOULD CRIPPLE 


Grain dealers, state and city commis- 
sioners and millers having presented 
their testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an attempt to 
have freight rates on grain, hay and 
grain products reduced 10 per cent, the 
railroads took the stand this week. The 
defense offered by them was that the pro- 
posed cut would mean the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars in revenues of the roads, 
and would be a “rail calamity.” The 
Commission rebuked one of the first rail 
witnesses because he offered testimony 
which was not substantiated by data. 
The strongest witness for the railroads 
to testify was A. F. Cleveland, of Chi- 
cago, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Chicago & North Western. 

“An examination of the average grain 
hauls and market prices,” said Mr. Cleve- 
land, “proves that if the present rates 
should be further reduced 10 per cent, 
as asked by the states, it would bring a 
saving to the average middle western 
farmer of only $2.78 to $14.37 a year, 
according to how far he sent his grain. 
However, this cut would cost the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway $1,500,- 
000 annually. I believe that from $2 to 
$14 a year is hardly enough to help a 
farmer’s financial condition much, but 
$1,500,000 loss to our railroad a year 
would be calamitous.” 


UNIFORM FEED LAW FOR KANSAS 
A bill has been introduced into the 


Kansas legislature which proposes to 
change the administration of feeding- 


’ stuff laws from the Kansas State Agri- 


cultural College at Manhattan to the 
Kansas state board of agriculture at To- 
peka. The change has long been needed, 
in the opinion of those sponsoring the 
bill, as it is thought that such laws can 
be enforced more practically from the 
latter organization than from the school. 
The arrangement is agreed to by both 
departments, and opposition is not an- 
ticipated. The same bill exempts corn 
chops from registration tax, and changes 
all varieties of feed from the registra- 
tion tax of $10 a brand to a ton tax basis. 

Another bill in the Kansas legislature 
which is of interest to millers is one 
which would give the public utilities com- 
mission control of the leasing of ground 
along railroad right-of-ways to anv in- 
dustry, which includes elevators. It is 
charged that certain railroads are get- 
ting exorbitant prices for such leases, 
claiming that the high prices are based 
on increased value of the land. It is held, 
however, that the increased value of the 
land is due mostly to the presence of the 
industry upon it. 

NOTES 

Joseph L. Walker, sales manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, is on a trip 
to several central states markets. 


E. Z. Gregory, sales manager Keystone 
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Milling Co., Larned, Kansas, is recover- 
ing from a serious attack of influenza. 

A. L. Collins, of the sales department 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. of the 
Southwest, spent the week in Oklahoma 
and Texas markets. 

S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern repre- 
sentative Nordyke & Marmon Co., was in 
the home office of his company, Indian- 
apolis, the latter part of this week. 

Oscar L. Malo, vice president Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, left this 
week to join his family at Coronado 
Beach, Cal., where he will remain several 
weeks. 

H. A. Sawyer, manager Sawyer Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is a patient at 
the Research Hospital, Kansas City, 
where he underwent a minor operation 
this week. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., and of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is travelling in central states ter- 
ritory this week. 

Theodore Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, accor- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. George E. Hincke 
to New York this week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hincke sailed for Egypt Feb. 24. Mir. 
Ismert will visit in the East about two 
weeks. 

Work has been started on the big 
hydroelectric plant to be built bv Black 
Bros. on the Blue River, near Blue 
Springs, Neb., which will furnish power 
for the two mills operated by them, one 
at Blue Springs and the other at Be:- 
trice, Neb. 

The Kansas City Macaroni Co. tovk 
the grand prize on its product, “Sarii 
Club,” at the world’s industrial exposi- 
tion, Milan, Italy, a short time ago. The 
company was notified of the award early 
this week. A certificate of merit was 
accompanied by a gold medal. 

W. C. Goffe, receiver for Dilts & Mor- 
gan, Inc., has notified creditors that 
claims against the company must be filed 
with the district court for the western 
division of Missouri, or with E. H. Mc- 
Vey, special master, 714 Ridge Arcade, 
Kansas City, Mo., on or before March 1). 


The Kansas City plant of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., which has been close:| 
the past three weeks during the installa- 
tion of a new engine, has been put> in 
operation. It was run only at intervals 
during the week, however, as several 
minor adjustments were found neces- 
sary. 

Thomas H. Sopher, Minneapolis, for- 
merly superintendent lnternational Mill- 
ing Co., is spending a few days in town 
visiting old friends. Mr. Sopher was, in 
earlier days of Kansas City milling, head 
miller in the old Rex mill, the South 
west’s biggest flour mill, long since dis 
mantled. 


Fred C. Vincent, vice president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., ac 
companied by Mrs. Vincent, sailed this 
week for Italy. Mr. Vincent will attend 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
meeting at Rome as a delegate from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 
Later he will spend several weeks tour- 
ing Europe, partly on vacation and part- 
ly to call on his company’s representatives 
in the grain trade. 


H. K. Holman, Jr., United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
and C. L. Dutcher, associate marketing 
specialist of the department, are spend- 
ing several days in Kansas City studying 
grain warehousing and marketing condi- 
tions. The Department of Agriculture 
proposes to extend the operation of the 
United States warehouse act more gen- 
erally through the Middle West, with par- 
ticular reference to the grain trade. A 
headquarters office will be established at 
some central point, probably at Kansas 
City. Millers, elevator operators and 
grain dealers are being conferred with 
at the present time. 

Scattered reports of car shortage were 
received from southwestern mills this 
week. While the situation was not acute, 
the opinion was expressed that active 
shipping instructions on the large volume 
of flour being carried on mills’ books 
would result in a pronounced lack of 
railroad equipment. One Kansas City 
mill, badly in need of shipping direc- 
tions, received a wire from an eastern 
dealer this week, ordering his flour 
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shipped at once. The mill experienced 
great difficulty in getting a car. Finally, 
when this obstacle was Overcome, it was 
found that the shipment would have to 
be routed over the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, on which there was an embargo. 
The mill is still waiting for a permit to 
ship the flour. 

The Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, will 
spend $1,500,000 on the feed plant it 
intends to build in Kansas City, accord- 
ing to authentic information. The com- 
pany acquired five acres of ground in 
the cast bottoms district for use as a 
mill site. Work will be started immedi- 
ately, and an alfalfa milling plant will 
be the first unit built. It will be housed 
in a building 600x100, and will have suffi- 
cient capacity to supply alfalfa meal for 
all the plants operated by the company. 
It is estimated that the plant here will 
use about 40 tons of hay an hour when 
operaiing at capacity. As soon as the 
hay plant is in operation, construction 
of the feed mixing plant will start. The 
latter will be housed in a building 1,000x 
150, according to present plans. No flour 
or cereals will be manufactured here. 


SALINA 

Local mills operated part time only, 
aver: ging half time, during the week end- 
ing eb, 22. Shipping directions were 
very difficult to get, and one mill report- 
ed 50 per cent more flour on the books 
than a year ago, but with no shipping 
directions. Flour sales were better than 
in the previous week. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: patent, $6.40@ 
6.70; 95 per cent, $6@6.20; straight 
grace, $5.90@6. 

Wheat moved rather freely in the coun- 
try, and was liberally offered in carload 
lots. Prices at country stations remained 
at 9'c bu for the week. 

Demand for feeds good, with a brisk 
demand. Prices, in carload lots, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.45 per cwt; brown 
shorts, $1.53; gray shorts, $1.75; white 
shorts, $1.85; mill-run, $1.50. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Fob. 16-88 cicccwccecevvcss 23,000 50 
Previous week ........+..+% 22,430 50 
FOR? GOD: c6bedin Site cacnsens 36,336 79 


NOTES 

Frank D. Stevens, Wichita, secretary 
of the Kansas Millers’ Club, called on 
Salina mills recently. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., was recalled from 
a business trip to Philadelphia on account 
of the sudden death of his wife. Offices 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills were closed 
during the funeral. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—There has been consid- 
erable activity in flour trade circles. 
Omaha mills have been running full time, 
and have done a fairly good business. 
Most of the orders received, however, 
have been for prompt or early shipment. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
has continued moderately large, and de- 
mand has been sufficient to take care of 
the offerings. Millers have paid a pre- 
mium of 7@8c for the dark hard win- 
ters, and have picked up most of that 
variety offered on the Grain Exchange. 

There has been a good demand for feed 
at high prices. Omaha mills and jobbers 
are selling their products in round lots 
at the following prices, f.o.b., Omaha: 
bran, $29 ton; Ras shorts, $80; gray 
shorts, $32; middlings, $33; red dog, $37; 
alfalfa meal, choice $28.75, No. 1 $26.50, 
No. 2 $22; linseed meal, $55.10@56.10; 
cottonseed meal, 42 per cent, $51@52; 
hominy feed, white $29.50, yellow $29.50. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 

sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
ge eS eee 23,100 23,682 100 
Previous week .... 23,100 21,201 92 
Year Q9Oscaissnssee 18,000 20,7652 ‘ *110 
Two years ago..... 24,000 14,135 58 

*Two mills running Sunday. 
NOTES 


Frank Alkire has been made manager 
of the Cozad (Neb.) Milling Co. 

The Nebraska Corn Mills Co.’s plant 
at Beatrice, Neb., has been purchased by 
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the Merchant Supply Co. The transfer 
involved between $15,000 and $20,000. 
The Merchant Supply Co. has been op- 
erating the plant under a lease. 

Leicn Leste. 





OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Flour prices 
have dropped 20c on one of the slowest 
demand markets of recent months, with 
opinions of country buyers as well as ter- 
minal buyers guided by a declining wheat 
market. The instability of the wheat 
market and the continued prevalence of 
tight credits were the controlling factors 
in both domestic and export business. A 
survey of leading mills of the Southwest 
shows the same condition obtaining, but 
many small areas reporting a slight re- 
sumption of country buying. 

Domestic orders received by a south- 
western mill during a recent 10-day 
period averaged only 100 bbls flour to 
the car. At the same time shipments of 
meal were heavier than normal. There 
is no doubt that the average consumer of 
flour on the farm is using less than ever 
before unless during the war. On the 
contrary, he is eating more meal than 
usual. 

An increased number of mills has late- 
ly been to terminal markets for wheat. 
It is estimated by some millers that 15 
= cent of the 1922 crop is in growers’ 

ands, but scarcely any of it is moving 

to market. Under such a condition the 
average miller is paying premiums for 
wheat that ordinarily he would receive 
through elevators without a premium. 
Probably the same quantity of wheat is 
in Texas bins, while a larger percentage 
is believed to be held in Kansas. Texas 
mills have been scarcely visible in the 
Oklahoma market. 

Hard winter wheat short patent flour 
sold at $6.65@6.90 bbl, straight at $6.20@ 
6.30, and clears at $5.40@5.80. Soft 
wheat patent brought $6.90@7, straights 
$6.30@6.50, and clears $5.50@6. 

Mill-run bran sold at $1.50@1.60 per 
ewt, straight at $1.45@1.65, shorts at 
$1.75@1.80, and chops at $1.85@1.90. 
Corn meal brought 55c per 25-lb bag. 


FEED SHORTAGE ACUTE 


There probably is the most acute short- 
age in recent years at ‘this season in 
mixed feeds and millfeeds, due, feed mill- 
ers say, largely to reduced operations of 
flour mills during the last 12 months. 
One reports that during February he has 
had the greatest number of calls in the 
history of his business from millers who 
want to fill orders of their flour cus- 
tomers while the flour movement con- 
tinues dull. The demand was consider- 
ably greater than in January. 

Millfeeds are moving much more readi- 
ly than in January, and some millers say 
that the large stocks of ag sg are 
nearing depletion. Dealers in the South- 
west were the heaviest buyers in Febru- 
ary, but am impetus in business in south- 
eastern states was felt. Arkansas came 
back into the Oklahoma market rather 
strong during the latter part of Febru- 
ary, and dealers predicted an excellent 
business in millfeeds during March and 
April. Louisiana buying showed some 
improvement also, and dealers’ reports 
from that state and others on the Gulf 
coast were optimistic. 


NOTES 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
opened a branch office in San Antonio, 
Texas, with C. B. Fain in charge. W. K. 
St. Claire, branch manager at Dallas, 
made the appointment. 

Southwestern bakers are advised that 
high grade a ag probably reached a peak 
height recently when the quotation was 
$9. The reason given for a quick and 
important advance was that large refiners 
withdrew from the market when stocks 
of wholesalers were low. 

Representative John F. Garner, of 
Johnston County, has introduced a bill 
in the Oklahoma legislature erage J 
that flour mills be classed as public utili- 
ties and placed under supervision of the 
corporation commission. Bills similar to 
this have been defeated in previous ses- 
sions of the legislature. 

The retirement on March 1 of Bert 
W. Waring as assistant general manager 
of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, is announced. He has been elected 
general manager of the McDaniel Mill- 
ing Co., Carthage, Mo. His successor will 


be W. H. Boon, now a member of the 
Canadian staff at El Reno. 

The condition of wheat in the south- 
western part of the state is reported 
excellent. This is specially encouraging 
in view of the fact that the long drouth 
was more damaging there than in some 
other sections. C. A. Johnson, reporting 
from Hollister, says that the wheat acre- 
age of that section is larger than last 
year. 

Four boatloads of wheat, containing 
32,000 bus, were sold in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, recently by the Southwest Wheat 

rowers, Associated, of Enid. The price 
is said to have been greater than the 
organization could have received in the 
United States. Recently the growers 
sold two boatloads to a buyer in Genoa, 
Italy. 

The Oklahoma City sales office of the 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co. is being closed, 
the company having transferred the local 
business to the Hardeman-King Co., flour 
and feed millers and dealers. Joseph E. 
Dobry, who had charge of the office, will 
remain for a few weeks with the Harde- 
man-King Co., after which he probably 
will join the Yukon company’s staff at 
the mill. 

Robert M. Kelso, sales manager Fort 
Worth (Texas) Elevator Co., one of the 
most widely known men among millers 
and grain dealers of the Southwest, died 
at his home in Fort Worth, Feb. 22, at 
the age of 59. He was a charter member 
of the Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Ex- 
change, and formerly was general man- 
ager of the Empire Grain Co., Fort 

orth. A widow, a son and three daugh- 
ters survive him. Heart trouble was the 
cause of his death. He was a native of 
Tennessee, and had lived in Fort Worth 
20 years. He was a member of the mili- 
tary staff of Charles A. Culberson when 
the latter was governor of Texas. 





SELF-RISING FLOUR IN TEXAS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The proposed law 
controlling the manufacture and sale in 
Texas of self-rising flour has been passed 
by the Texas senate and has reached en- 
grossment in the lower house. The bill 
provides for the prescription of the car- 
bon dioxide content, the per cent of the 
chemical leavening ingredients, and the 
clear labeling of the containers, with in- 
formation concerning the percentage by 
weight of each acid ingredient. ' Failure 
to observe the provisions of the law shall 
constitute a violation of the adulteration 
—— 

1f-rising flour is defined in the bill as 
a combination of flour, salt and chemical 
leavening ingredients. The flour shall be 
of a quality of straight or better, the 
chemical leavening ingredients being bi- 
carbonate of soda and either calcium acid, 
phosphate sodium, aluminium sulphate, 
creat. of tartar, tartaric acid or combi- 
nations of the same. 

Such self-rising flour or any compound 
so termed or styled, the proposed law 
reads, when sold for use shall produce 
not less than one half of 1 per cent by 
weight of available carbon dioxide gas, 
and there shall be contained not more 
than 31, per cent of chemical leavening 


-ingredients; otherwise, such flour shall be 


deemed adulterated. 
J. H. Woorrwee. 
KOTA STILL AWAITS REAL TEST 

The government has made a limited 
number of milling and baking tests of 
kota wheat, but a regular mill run has 
not been made, so while great things are 
hoped for kota, bread chemists who have 
made these tests in various laboratories 
are not entirely satisfied that kota is all 
that is claimed for it, according to the 
Spring Wheat Crop Improvement As- 
sociation. . 

“Undoubtedly, all of the kota seed 
wheat available will be planted in 1923, 
regardless of what any one thinks about 
it,” says the report, “and being thus 
more widely disseminated, we will, after 
harvest, have sufficient quantities grown 
under all North Dakota conditions, east 
and west, north and south, wet and dry, 
to make mill runs large enough to be 
offered to the bakers of America, who 
will bake bread from it in comparison 
with all the wheats of the world. 

“Kota, therefore, will get its first real 
test this fall, and its. fate will depend 
upon its merits. No propaganda, either 
for or against it, can affect it except 
perhaps temporarily. 
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“It is claimed by kota enthusiasts that 
it will replace durum and red durum in 
the middle easterly sections of North 
Dakota, where it seems best adapted. It 
is claimed that it will not do well in the 
western part of North Dakota or in 
Minnesota. It may be tried out in South 
Dakota in the territory where acme wheat 
has not proven satisfactory. 

“The danger of kota lies in the fact 
that it may replace in some instances 
marquis wheat in undoubted marquis ter- 
ritory, and will become mixed, as have 
all other wheats before, with both mar- 
quis and durum, adding still further to 
the confusion. 

“If kota is good, as it seems in some 
instances, or if it has a bread gluten of 
inferior quality, as it has proved in other 
tests, we will be able to get the truth 
about it when the larger and more prac- 
tical tests are made this fall. 

“In the meantime, farmers who expect 
to grow it are cautioned to be very care- 
ful not to get it mixed and also to grow 
enough marquis under the same condi- 
tions to afford comparisons. We must 
not abandon what we know to be good 
until we are sure where we stand.” 





NEBRASKA MILL ADOPTS LINE 
The North Bend (Neb.) Milling Co. 
claims the distinction of being the first 
mill in Nebraska to print the line, “Bread 
is the Best and Cheapest Food,” on its 
flour sacks, its use dating from Jan. 18. 
The North Bend company back-prints 
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its sacks with the phrase displayed in a 
circle design of size equal to the main 
mill brand on the face of the sack. 

G. H. Teeter, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, is bringing the matter 
of use of the phrase before the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, and hopes to en- 
list the active interest of every mill in 
the state. 





FLOUR MILLS AT CORK SEIZED 

Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 7.—An exciting in- 
cident occurred this week in Cork, Ire- 
land, when the millworkers on strike 
seized two flour mills and hoisted the red 
flag. They proceeded to start the mills 
running, and issued a proclamation that 
they would sell bread at cost price, guar- 
antee payment for all raw material used 
by them while in occupation of the mills, 
and also guarantee the cost of light, coal 
and the use of the machinery. Their oc- 
cupation of the mills, however, was very 
short-lived, for in the evening they hand- 
ed them back to their owners after haul- 
ing down the red flag. They evidently 
decided that discretion was the better 
part of valor, and that their communist 
ideas would not work. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





FLOUR IN DUTCH EAST INDIES 

American sales of flour in the Dutch 
East Indies have fallen to near the van- 
ishing point, compared to the tremendous 
imports of flour from Australia, says a 
report from Consul Parker W. Buhrman, 
Soerabaya, just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The explanation giv- 
en by the consul is the high freight rate 
from this country—more than double the 
Australian rate. Another reason is that 
apparently the best American grades are 
no longer sent to those markets. The 
Australian rate used to about equal the 
American rate, and has evidently been re- 
duced for competitive reasons. 
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Conditions in the Chicago flour mar- 
ket continue unchanged, so far as new 
business is concerned. Dealers are al- 
most unanimous in reporting little inter- 
est and only scattered sales. 

Although opinions differ as to actual 
stocks being held by jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers here, they no doubt have 
sufficient to carry them along for some 
time. Under normal conditions these 
stocks would perhaps not be considered 
heavy, but with business so dull over a 
long period, supplies on hand look very 
big. As they are being reduced very 
slowly, the concerns catering to the fam- 
ily trade are not in the mood to make 
further bookings. 

Some members of the local flour trade, 
trying to analyze the present dull situa- 
tion, have come to the conclusion that 
there is more baking being done by 
housewives than is generally thought to 
be the case. ‘They are of the opinion 
that the various chain stores, offerin 
flour at extremely low prices, have sol 
In the aggregate a large quantity of 
flour, and that this has resulted in a 
falling off in their business and that of 
the average commercial baker. 

Representatives of northwestern and 
southwestern mills generally complain of 
a very limited demand the past week, al- 
though some say that the trade is be- 
ginning to show a little more interest. 
Specifications are still coming in very 
slowly, and mill representatives are ham- 
mering the trade for instructions. Some 
report a little improvement this week, 
although it took considerable hard work 
to bring this about. 

Scattered sales of soft winter wheat 
flour are reported. No special activity 
is noticeable, but there seems to be more 
interest shown in soft winter than other 
varieties just as present. Cracker bak- 
ers are pretty well supplied, but with 
premiums on soft wheat remaining firm, 
some are inclined to increase their hold- 
ings. 

Clears are firm, but only a limited de- 
mand prevails. Dealers say it is hard to 
sell clears at present prices, but mills are 
reluctant to shade their quotations and 
are holding them very firm. A few sales 
were made during the week to the East 
for domestic purposes and small lots 
were taken by bakers but, on the whole, 
little business is passing. 

Over-sea business by mills and export- 
ing firms is confined to small parcels of 
clears to the Levant. Some _ inquiries 
have been received from Holland, but 
exporters and importers could not come 
together on prices. Export transactions, 
as a whole, have been very few the past 
two weeks. 

New bookings of rye flours were light, 
and the trade is showing little interest. 
Shipping directions are coming in very 
slowly. White is quoted at $4.40@4.90 
bbl, medium $4.15@4.50, and dark $3.50 
@3.75. 

New business in semolinas continues 
very quiet, but specifications on old or- 
ders are coming in satisfactorily. Most 
users are bought well ahead, and are 
ordering out freely. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at $5.65@5.80 bbl, jute; No. 3 
semolina, $5.50@5.55; durum flour, $5.15 
@5.25; clear, $4.15@4.25. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.85 
bbl, standard patent $6@6.60, first clear 
$4.80@5.40, second clear $3.70@4.30; 
hard winter short patent $5.85@6.25, 95 
per cent patent $5.40@5.75, straight 
$5.10@5.50, first clear $4.50@4.90; soft 
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winter short patent $6.20@6.60, straight 
$5.75@6.25, first clear $4.90@5.40. 


MILLFEED 


Prices are very strong. and advances 
of $1 on spring bran and as much as $2 
on hard and soft winter bran are report- 
ed. The situation on hard winter feed 
is especially tight, and offerings from 
the Southwest are very limited. Produc- 
tion of feed by mills in that territory 
is understood to be light, and very few 
mills are in a position to offer to any 
extent. Spring feeds are also in a tight 
position, although mills in the Northwest 
appear to be operating somewhat better 
now. 

There has been a fair demand in this 
territory, but most interest is being dis- 
played in feed for near-by shipment, al- 
though the last advance has checked this 
to some extent, the trade being slow to 
follow the upward trend of prices. A 
limited demand for future duvery is 
noticeable, although some sales are re- 
ported for April delivery at a discount 
under present levels. Buyers in general, 
however, are not disposed to contract 
ahead at tag ogy high prices. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30.50@31.50 
ton, hard winter bran $31@33, soft win- 
ter bran $31.50@32.25, standard mid- 
dlings $30.50@32.50, flour middlings 

2.50@33.65, red dog $35@36.65. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
4 ee ot . Bee ree 40,000 20,000 50 
Previous week ..... 40,000 21,000 52 
BOOP GOO ociccsvess 40,000 25,000 63 
Two years ago..... 26,700 13,750 50 


CASH WHEAT 


Red winters again featured the local 
cash market, with sales reported on Fri- 
day at 18c over May, the highest on the 
crop. There was a small increase in red 
winter receipts, but they still are far 
from being sufficient to take care of the 
demand, which has been very good. 

With the exception of red winters, the 
call for wheat was rather quiet. Mills 
wheat, but other- 
wise were not inclined to purchase. Hard 
winters were firm, but not very active. 
Shipping demand only fair, with sales 
for shipment totaling 165,000 bus. Ele- 
vators bought sparingly, taking on scat- 
tered cars for mixing purposes. Spring 
wheat was unchanged, with receipts light 
and demand nominal. Less durum was 
received this week, and demand was 
quiet. There was some inquiry from ex- 
porters, but these resulted in little busi- 
ness here. No. 2 red durum was quoted 
at 10@13c under May. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red 17@18c 
over May, and No. 3 red 11@1614¢ over, 
depending upon quality; No. 1 hard 11% 
@2Y,c over, No. 2 hard 1@2c over; No. 
1 yellow hard 114@21%%¢ over, No. 2 yel- 
low hard 1@2c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern, 10@15c over; No. 2 dark, 6@10c 
over; No. 1 northern, 2@5c over. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


No special activity is noticeable in the 
corn goods market. Several companies 
describe conditions as very quiet, stating 
that the trade is buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. They say that buyers have 
no confidence in the market, and are 
playing a waiting game. On the other 

and, a few of the principal companies 
say that the advance early in the week 
brought on a fairly satisfactory business, 
the trade coming in at the old prices. 

Very little interest is being displayed 
by foreigners. A few inquiries are be- 


ing received, but in most instances bids 
do not even cover the manufacturing 
cost. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.85@1.87¥, 
per cwt, white and yellow granulated 
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corn meal, $1.75@1.80, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.75@1.80, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $1.75@1.85, oatmeal $2.981,,, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.65 per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
The market suffered a severe break 
the past week, prices having declined 
fully $2, attributed in the main to ac- 
cumulations of meal in the Northwest. 
It is understood that mills in this terri- 
tory and in the Northwest are now 
grinding Argentine seed which, with a 
rather quiet demand prevailing, has re- 
sulted in freer offerings. The trade is 
buying in a moderate manner at present 
prices, but does not seem willing to go 
above these levels. Oil meal is being 
quoted at $51 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


QUAKER OATS CO.’8 REPORT 


Net earnings of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, during the year ended Dec. 31, 
1922, were the largest in its history. 
After depreciation, earnings were $4,- 
633,279, against $2,632,716 in 1921. After 
preferred dividends, there was a balance 
equal to $22.69 a share on the common 
stock of $11,250,000, compared with 
$13.80 in the preceding year. 

The financial statement for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922, is as follows: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


1922 1921 

Net earnings .........- $5,222,274 $3,284,945 
Depreciation .......... 688,994 652,229 
Net income............ 4,633,280 2,632,716 
Preferred dividend .... 1,080,000 1,080,000 
Common dividend ..... 450,000 506,250 
Preferred dividend— 

Payable Jan, 15...... 8 ae 

Payable Feb, 28...... 270,000 ~=...ee. 
Surplus for year ....... 2,552,029 1,046,465 
Previous surplus ...... 2,309,628 1,263,162 
Total GULPIGS oc cccceses 4,861,658 2,309,628 

STEAMSHIP MEN INCORPORATE 


James P. Robertson, for many years 
general western freight agent for Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., and his son, J. 
Stuart Robertson, have incorporated un- 
der the laws of Illinois as James P. Rob- 
ertson & Son, Inc. Offices will be at the 
old address, 111 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. They will specialize in 
flour and, for the present, will do a bro- 
kerage business, being in a position to 
accept flour for export to all ports, giv- 
ing the shipper the benefit of the lowest 
rates. 

CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO 

A regular meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club will be held at the Hotel 
Atlantic, Thursday evening, March 1, at 
6:30. Captain Wesley H. Westbrook 
will be the speaker of the evening. 


MEET 


NOTES 


The local rye flour production totaled 
1,500 bbls the past week. 


C. C. Clarkson, mill representative, 
has opened an office at 204 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was in this market during the week. 

Roy Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, was in Chicago 
on Feb. 24, on his way to Minneapolis. 

The business of the late John H. Bur- 
ton, whose sudden death occurred the 
night of Feb. 20, will not be continued. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, passed 
through Chicago recently on his way to 
Florida. 

Martin E. Ismert, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, visited 
the Chicago office of the company early 
this week. ; 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago, Feb. 21, heading east on a three 
weeks’ trip. 

W. C. Pritchard, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, spent several 
days at the Chicago office of the com- 
pany this week. 

According to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club had rejoined the na- 
tional organization. 

Ivan Picard, of the feed department 
of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, has 
returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
French Lick Springs, Ind. 

T. H. Sopher, Jr., resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills 
on Feb. 1. He called at this office on 








Feb. 19, and is spending a few days in 
Chicago. : 
Walter C. Smith, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
Chicago office of the company during the 
week, on his way to southern markets. 


Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas 
president of the Millers’ National Fed. 
eration, was in Chicago during the week 
on his way back to the mill from an 
eastern trip. 


Several requests from flour millers for 
salesmen have been received here, and 
parties with experience and ability, who 
are seeking positions, are invited to get 
in touch with this office. 


A. L, Jacobson, general sales manager 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co, 
called at this office on Feb. 21. He was 
on his way back to the mill from a trip 
through central states markets. 


Herman F. Wright, manager flour mill 
department American Hominy Co., Chi- 
cago, left on Feb. 21 on a business trip 
through southern and southeastern imar- 
kets. He will be gone about two or thiree 
weeks. 


Twelve men on Feb. 23 entered the 
offices of the Durand-McNeil-Horner Co,, 
large wholesale grocers of Chicago, blew 
the door off the safe and escaped with 
$2,000 in cash, after binding the watch- 
man and fireman. 

A number of Chicago flour dealers 
have been confined to their homes the 
past week with the grippe. P. P. Croar- 
kin, of P. P. Croarkin & Son; J. J. Kel- 
ly, of the Kelly Flour Co., and F. Kueh- 
nert, of John W. Eckhart & Co., spent 
the greater part of the week at home, 
but are now back at their offices. 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is making rapid progress in its 
campaign to put its flour before the fam- 
ily trade of Chicago. So far it has se- 
cured nearly 2,000 accounts. A number 
of women are giving demonstrations in 
stores in various parts of the city. 
Charles F. Rock, superintendent of 
branches, spent several days at the Chi- 
cago office this week. 


Senator H. Kessinger, Kane, IIl., has 
introduced a resolution in the Illinois 
Senate providing that all contracts deal- 
ing in options to buy or sell at a future 
time any grain or other commodity, 
where the result is a hazard and uncer- 
tain, shall be gambling, and the general 
assembly shall fix penalties therefor, and 
all such contracts shall be void. He also 
has introduced a bill putting one eighth 
of a cent per bushel tax on such future 
trades. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Flour trade during 
the week ended Feb. 24 was light. Some 
inquiry came to local mills, and some 
small lot business passed for both prompt 
and deferred shipment, but volume was 
smaller than in the previous week. 

Trade has been shrinking since the 
wheat market experienced a sharp reac- 
tion on Feb. 15. The comparatively even 
tenor of options and samples formed no 
inducement to buyers to come into thie 
flour market, particularly when bearish 
ideas were evidenced by a decline of 
1@2c bu for the week, with no support 
apparent in any bullish drive during tie 
period. Supplies appear to be adequate 
in most positions. 

Operation of local mills again was 
light, output for the week being equal 
only to the small amount made in the 
previous week. While stocks in mill 
warehouses are not plentiful, there is 
sufficient flour on hand to meet current 
requirements without fear of reducing 
the margin to an uncomfortable point. 
Branch warehouses of outside mills and 
the local jobbing trade are fairly well 
stocked and the severe check on freight 
movement during the extreme cold wave 
of the past two weeks caused no appre- 
hension on this score. 

Mill books show orders for shipment 
as far ahead as June 1, and at the same 
time there is considerable flour un- 
shipped which, according to contract 
specifications, should have been loaded 
late in December and early in January, 
but purchasers have not furnished direc- 
tions. 

Prices are easy, both bakers and fam- 
ily patent unchanged to 10c bbl lower. 
At the close, on Feb. 24, fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
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quoted at $6.75@7.50, and straight at 
$6.30@6.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour is perhaps bet- 
ter than for patents. Since local mills 
generally are sold ahead on clears, they 
are unable to offer much, and some have 
withdrawn quotations for the present. 
Fancy clear was quoted at $5.40@5.80, 
and second at $4.25@5.25, in 98-Ib cot- 
ons. 

’ A reduction of 20c bbl in the price of 
Kansas flour temporarily stimulated the 
call for fancy as well as bakers patent, 
put the demand is not appreciably better 
than for spring. One local mill is offer- 
ing Kansas family patent at 80c bbl un- 
der best spring patent, and straight at 
50c bbl under spring bakers patent. At 
the close, on Feb. 24, fancy Kansas pat- 
ent was quoted at $6.65@6.75, and 
straight at $6.20@6.30, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 

All divisions reported continued activ- 
ity, needs being urgent all along the 
line, while the supply is scant. The call 
is principally for bran and _ middlings, 
although the heavy and mixed feeds are 
wanted by feeders. Local mills have 
been offered a comparatively huge quan- 
tity of business, but are able to accept 
only a small part of bids, as they are 
already oversold and have little if any- 
thing available. 

An advance of $1.75@2 ton in winter 
bran carried spring up 50c more, in- 
creasing the discount under winter to an 
almost unheard-of figure. Middlings ad- 
vanced 50c¢ ton, maintaining a parity with 
bran. Flour. middlings went up $1, but 
still range only $1.50@2 ton over stand- 
ard. Red dog, rye feed and hominy feed 
stand unchanged. Oil meal declined $1 
ton, but cottonseed meal is nominally 
$1@2 ton higher. Reground oat feed 
advanced $1 ton. Mills quote bran at 
$30@30.50 ton, standard middlings $80@ 
30.50, flour middlings $31.50@32.50, red 
dog $33@34, and rye middlings $27.50@ 
98, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

There were no receipts of millfeed at 
Milwaukee in the week ended Feb. 24, 
compared with 330 tons in the same week 
in 1922; shipments were 10,209 tons, 
against 7,645 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity — Per “ 

y 00 


Feb. 18-84 . 20.00. 16,000 

Previous week ..... 16,000 800 5 
Beet VOOR acc csces 16,000 1,000 6 
Two years ago..... 24,000 5,800 25 
Three years ago.... 24,000 13,000 54 
Four years ago..... 18,000 8,700 48 
Five years ago..... 16,000 7,200 45 


The flour movement at Milwaukee 
again was smaller than a year ago. Ship- 
ments in the week ended Feb. 24 were 
14,140 bbls, compared with 18,250 in the 
same week in 1922; receipts were 9,800 
bbls, against 24,350 last year. Since Jan. 
1, shipments were 152,240 bbls, against 
245,130 last year; receipts were 127,130 
bbls, against 190,525 in 1922. 


RYE FLOUR 


The easy tone of the option and cash 
tye market has not brought any im- 
provement in the demand for flour, inas- 
much as customers have been bearish 
and, pending a definite trend, have been 
buying only against immediate needs. In 
the week ended Feb. 24, cash rye in this 
market declined 24%,@3c bu. One mill 
advanced straight rye flour 10c bbl, and 
dark 5@l165c, Thoving pure white un- 
changed. 

Bids on round lots and smaller quan- 
tities from the East are lower than ever, 
and not much business is passing. The 
price of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Da- 
kota rye, due to its exceptional quality, 
is at a premium over that grown in most 
other states, as a consequence of which 
millers who use northwestern rye ex- 
clusively are compelled to ask a propor- 
tionately higher price. This places them 
at a disadvantage, but rather than take 
business at a direct loss, they are now 
passing up most of the bids. 

Local and other domestic demand is 
fair, but there is little or no export call, 
and the little there is seems to be wanted 
at unacceptable prices. Local bakers are 
doing a pretty fair business, and during 
the week one large wholesale concern 
announced a new rye loaf, the call for 
which is expected to bolster up the flour 
demand to a considerable extent. 

At the close, on Feb. 24, fancy brands 
of pure white rye flour were quoted at 
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$5.60@5.65, straight at $5@5.10, pure 
dark at $4.45@4.65, and ordinary dark 
at $3.65@4.20, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN Goops 

—. yet gratifying, improvement is 
noted in the call for corn goods. Mills 
here are operating at a fair rate of ca- 
pacity, although feed requirements are 
more responsible than trade in flour, 
meal and grits. Practically all of the 
business is domestic, there etag no de- 
mand on export account, which is taking 
the grain rather than the milled product. 
About the only export deliveries are on 
relief account, which means charity and, 
while helping mill operations, does not 
represent profitable operation. 

Prices are largely nominal and less 
steady. At the close, on Feb. 24, corn 
flour was quoted at $1.85@1.90, corn 
meal $1.80@1.85, and corn grits $1.85@ 
1.90, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 

It is reported that A. A. Novak, 
Juneau, has disposed of his feed mill 
and warehouse business to Henry 
Schwantes. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Colby Bros. & Co., 
flour, feed, lumber and building material 
dealers at Thorp. Schedules admit lia- 
bilities of $12,449 and claim assets of 
$8,877. 

Directors of the Chetek (Wis.) Co-Op- 
erative Creamery Co. will engage in the 
manufacture of buttermilk flour to 
utilize a byproduct until now wasted. 
Buttermilk flour is selling at 8c lb, and 
it is figured that the additional machin- 
ery required will pay for itself in two 


years, 
L. E. Meyer. 





BULLETIN ON WHITE WHEATS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A bulletin just 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
discusses the characteristics of some 52 
varieties of so-called white wheats which 
are grown in the Far West. In an an- 
nouncement of the availability of this 
bulletin (No. 1301), the department has 
this to say: 

“The common white wheats are in- 
ferior in bread making qualities, but in 
certain sections they outyield the hard 
red spring and hard red winter wheats 
sufficiently to make up for any differences 
in price. Most of the common white 
wheats are soft and starchy, and are used 
in the making of pastry flour and break- 
fast foods; when used for bread, they 
are blended with the flour from hard 
wheats.” 

Joun Marrinan. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Feb. 17 
and 10, and for Jan. 1-Feb. 17, 1923, as re- 

ported by the Department of Commerce: 
Jan, 1- 

















Barley, bus— Feb, 11-17 Feb. 4-10 Feb. 17 
U. Kingdom... 335,000 100,000 1,296,000 
Other Europe... 65,000 ...... 191,000 
Oth, countries. 15,000 14,000 664,000 

Totals ...... 415,000 114,000 2,151,000 

Corn, bus— 

Germany ..... 277,000 128,000 1,897,000 
Netherlands .. 94,000 432,000 1,937,000 
U. Kingdom... 245,000 668,000 2,586,000 
Other Europe.. 126,000 735,000 2,640,000 
Canada ....... 134,000 37,000 795,000 
Oph. countries. 78,000 163,000 616,000 

Totals ...... 954,000 2,163,000 10,471,000 

Oats, bus— 

TRATGPO cccccss cece 17,000 586,000 
SEED caceacce ccsse .cesase sevens 
CHEMIE secccecce 20,000 24,000 116,000 
Oth. countries. 8,000 8,000 49,000 

Totals ...... 28,000 49,000 751,000 

Rye, bus— 

Germany ..... 596,000 693,000 2,843,000 
Other Europe.. 493,000 769,000 4,005,000 
CRED cocscee § seose  Se0see se aee 
Oth. countries. 1.2... = seseee 103,000 

Totale .... 1,089,000 1,462,000 6,951,000 

Wheat, bus— 

BOMly occccccce 483,000 249,000 4,802,000 
U. Kingdom... 133,000 577,000 3,692,000 
Other Europe.. 373,000 1,886,000 8,840,000 
Oth. countries. 175,000 149,000 749,000 

Totals ..... 1,164,000 2,861,000 18,083,000 

Flour, bbls— 

U. Kingdom...> 4,800 34,100 188,100 
Other Europe.. 62,000 113,900 705,300 


Oth. countries. 109,300 190,500 1,241,900 





Tete 60s 176,100 338,500 2,135,300 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Barley, bus... 167,000  ...... 368,000 
Oats, bus..... 776,000 118,000 1,569,000 
BVO, BOBccces cevvcs 161,000 1,835,000 


Wheat, bus. ..1,078,000 2,089,000 15,201,000 
Fiour, bbis.... 23,900 °88,500 411,300 
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An extremely interesting sign of the 
times has been the rise in the volume of 
stock exchange loans in Wall Street to 
a $2,000,000,000 level. This represents 
a new high record for such accommoda- 
tion, but it causes no uneasiness, be- 
cause of the exceptionally strong bank 
position and the large supply of avail- 
able credit at the command of borrowers. 

Although such a figure for collateral 
loans is utterly unprecedented, it must 
be lh orm | that the listings on the 
stock exchange have increased enormous- 
ly within the past few years, so that 
there are possibilities for a great deal 
more trading today than formerly. One 
of the main reasons for these large se- 
curity purchases is the relatively low 
rates prevailing for Wall Street ac- 
commodation and the much better re- 
turn shown from investments made in 
good dividend securities. 


BUSINESS CAUTION 


Business is moving rapidly, and there 
are gains in all lines. Some manufactur- 
ing branches are having wonderful or- 
ders, and not in recent years has activity 
in the steel market reached the high point 
recently touched. Experienced bankers, 
however, are warning their clients to 
exercise great caution about making fu- 
ture commitments, for it is recognized 
that the outlook is still clouded by Euro- 
pean uncertainties and the extremely in- 
teresting possibilities in the foreign ex- 
change situation. Sentiment has been 
much helped by the rise in London ex- 
change, which has been quite phenomenal, 
all things considered. 

In most quarters this upward move- 
ment has been attributed to the putting 
through of the British-American govern- 
ment debt settlement, which has been of 
great help to the people. The beneficial 
effects of this adjustment have not been 
fully observed yet, and the indications are 
that a fevendile response will be felt 
for some time. Now that Great Britain 
has come to terms with the United 
States it is expected that some of the 
minor countries will seek a somewhat 
similar readjustment. 

There are elements of great potential 
disturbance in the foreign situation, but 
these are not likely to become active im- 
mediately. The probability is that the 
country will move ahead under the im- 
petus of a growing volume of trade, but 
it is felt that .the situation calls for cau- 
tion in that manufacturers and others 
should not load up with a large supply 
of raw material or other merchandise. 

Most bankers and economic experts 
have reached the conclusion that there 
will not be a reaction sufficiently strong 
to carry average prices back to the pre- 
war level. One expert points out that 
any such movement as that would do 
more harm than good, in that it would 
force a deflation which would precipitate 
serious labor troubles and in all prob- 
ability cause numerous commercial fail- 
ures. It is expected, however, that an 
orderly readjustment of prices will take 
place, and that this will become a dom- 
inant factor in the business situation 
after a while. 3 

The country is very gf oe now 
with the largest volume of building op- 
erations which it ever undertook at one 
time. The demand for dwellings and 
business structures still so far exceeds 
the supply as to make it necessary to 
continue new construction work on a 
large scale. There have been many mis- 
givings about the wisdom of pushing 
such building operations, but the feeling 
is now strong that the inquiry must be 
met soon and that, with reasonable 
prudence in expenditures, no unfavor- 
able developments will result from it. 


INCREASED BUYING POWER 


Any nation so fully employed as is the 
United States today naturally develops 
a strong buying power of great breadth. 
It is to be hoped that the present move- 
ment will continue throughout 1923, as 
it is today One of the most hopeful de- 








velopments in a business situation which 
is exciting interesting study everywhere. 
The average American business man to- 
day radiates optimism. He has reason 
for this change of heart in the large or- 
ders which he is receiving. 

The indications are that a largely in- 
creased foreign business will come to 
American manufacturers and producers 
as soon as something approaching a sat- 
isfactory settlement between Germany 
and the United States is reached. The 
situation has been made the more inter- 
esting by reason of the sharp rise in Lon- 
don exchange, which is always a helpful 
factor and means much more than the 
average man realizes, on account of the 
extraordinary prestige of British bank- 
ing interests and their long experience in 
managing foreign banking and in put- 
ting through undertakings pertaining to 
the development of international finance. 

Some further financing for foreign 
government account may be expected be- 
fore long, as there is still a good demand 
for high grade bonds of the kind which 
are ordinarily in request at this time of 
year. Most people prefer to act as a 
partner in great corporate enterprises 
of known standing rather than to as- 
sume such risks in newly formed con- 
cerns, or those of recent establishment. 


INCREASED WEALTH 


The latest government figures on the 
gross value of farm production in 1922 
place that total at $14,310,000,000, com- 
pared with $12,402,000,000 in 1921. The 
January estimate makes a considerable 
addition to the Dec. 1 valuation, and 
shows that the nation is really wealthier 
than it thought it was a month ago. The 
gross value in 1922 was 46 per cent 
higher than that of 1913, but farm prices 
were also up 45 per cent, so that the in- 
crease shown must have come largely 
from higher prices rather than greater 
yields. As the prices of all commodities 
in December were some 56 per cent high- 
er than the 1913 average, it is evident 
that, while the farmers will have about 
46 per cent more money in their posses- 
sion, they will not enjoy as great spend- 
ing power as they did in pre-war times. 

In connection with the strong outcry 
against higher prices,. it is interesting 
to note that one of the great Harvard 
economic experts has gone on record as 
saying that it will be a sorry day for the 
country to return to the pre-war price 
level, since that could be brought about 
only by ruinous deflation and very great 
hardship, with numerous bankruptcies 
of firms and corporations whose inven- 
tories would be so greatly reduced as to 
force many hundreds to the wall. An 
effort is being made, however, to bring 
about a sane price level which shall be 
high enough to preserve existing stand- 
ards of living but save the country from 
the very definite evils incident to the 


.complications and excitement of run- 


away markets. 





AMERICAN FOODSTUFFS IN BRITAIN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A cabled report 
from Alfred P. Dennis, special agent 
of the Department of Commerce, shows 
a gratifying increase in the demand for 
American foodstuffs in Great Britain. 
There was a slight increase in wheat 
purchased from the United States and 
takings from Canada: show a gain of 
barely 7 per cent over those of 1921, 
while the total wheat imports reflect a 
gain of about 20 per cent over 1921. 
The imports of American corn were 
29,500,000 bus, or more than double 
those of the previous year, and nine fold 
the imports of 1920. Throughout the 
year American corn consistently under- 
sold the corn from Argentina for the 
first time in many years: The sales of 
American oats were of less importance, 
but nearly seven fold greater than in 
1921. The total barley imports were 
down by about 20 per cent, with Ameri- 
can purchases suffering correspondingly. 

JoHN MARRINAN. 
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The week’s milling in St. Louis was 
rather featureless, with the exception of 
an increased demand for clears and a 
fair volume of sales to Central and South 
America. Quotations were slightly low- 
er, but this seemed to have little effect 
upon buyers, who were not tempted by 
more attractive prices. 

Demand from the domestic trade in 
practically all sections is very quiet. 
Shipping instructions were also more dif- 
ficult to obtain this week, and resulted 
in light operation for the majority of the 
mills in the St. Louis territory. Trade 
with the South, which has been quite 
satisfactory since Jan. 1, was quieter 
than for several weeks. 

Because of a heavier demand for 
clears, while little or no improvement 
was noted for the higher grades of flour, 
a closing of the price differential be- 
tween these has occurred during the last 
few days. The higher price asked for 
clears is due as much to lack of avail- 
able stocks as to demand, for the com- 
paratively light operation of the mills 
recently has prevented the accumulation 
of any large stocks of clears or low 
grades. 

Some flour was reported sold to the 
Continent this week, and in several in- 
stances buyers from the United Kingdom 
were reported in the market, but the 
greatest activity to be found in the 
local export trade is with Central and 
South America. Buying there is not 
particularly large, but is providing a 
fairly steady outlet for St. Louis and 
New Orleans exporters. A marked im- 
provement, exporters say, is found in the 
financial conditions of those countries, 
and it is expected that a fair volume of 
flour will move from the United States 
into that market. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.50@7 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard — $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.25, straight $5.15@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@4.80; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.75@7, first 
clear $4.60@5. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed continues in large demand at 
strengthening prices. Buyers in the East 
and Southeast have been particularly ac- 
tive. Offerings from the mills are ex- 
ceptionally light, and most feed avail- 
able is in the hands. of resellers. Hard 


winter bran is quoted at $31@31.50 ton; , 


soft winter bran, $31.50@32; gray shorts, 
$33 @34. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Peer 26,800 53 
WPOVIGES WOO 6 ..c cc ccccas 30,400 60 
ME Sak enh400s seesba 27,200 54 
Tee PETE GOD code caccceve 24,000 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
. BERR Lee eee 40,700 52 
Previous week ............ 36,200 47 
WR BD oan ca Sees oesine 32,400 42 
Two years ago ............ 33,800 44 


KILL CHAIN STORE BILL 


The House private corporations com- 
mittee of the Missouri legislature this 
week voted to kill the chain store bill, 
designed to legislate out of existence all 
chain stores in the state through a system 
of high license. A duplicate bill had 
been introduced in the Senate and re- 


ported favorably by the ways and means 
committee, but in view of the action 
taken by the House committee it is 
doubtful if the bill will be called before 
the Senate for engrossment. 

The bill had the active support of the 
Flour Trade Association of St. Louis, as 
well as a number of other organizations 
throughout the city and state. The meas- 
ure provided a tax of $500 for the first 
of a chain of stores, $1,000 for the sec- 
ond, $1,500 for the third, and so on, an 
additional $500 being added for each ad- 
ditional store. 


NOTES 


C. J. Marmon, Memphis, Tenn., rep- 
resenting the Idaho Flour Mills Co., was 
in St. Louis this week. 


K. P. Bronson, manager of the H: C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, and his 
wife, are spending a six weeks’ vacation 
in Florida. 


H. B. Sparks, St. Louis, president of 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, ac- 
companied by his wife and stepdaughter, 
is at Palm Beach. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ilb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits 
and hominy, $2@2.10. 

D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo., secretary 
of the Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation and the Missouri Grain Dealers’ 
Association, was in St. Louis on business 
this week. 

Donald Danforth, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, has applied for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
William C. Hilmer. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Farmers’ Association was held at 
Belleville this week. It was well attend- 
ed, and devoted mainly to a discussion 
of farm production and marketing prob- 
lems. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5.20@5.40, standard 
patent $5@5.15, medium $4.80@4.95, 
straight $4.70@4.90, pure dark $4.10@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.35@4.45. 

Oliver Versen, who has been connect- 
ed with the traffic department of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, _ for 
many years, and served at Washington 
during the late war, is now associated 
with the Union Starch Co., Granite City, 
Ill. 

According to a vote taken by the state 
legislature this week it seems probable 
that the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission will remain in existence for at 
least another year. Enemies of the com- 
mission have been seeking its abolish- 
ment. 

E. L. Morris, divisional supervisor of 
the Federal Grain Supervision at Kan- 
sas City, is in St. Louis today and, ac- 
companied by Phillip Rothrock, division- 
al supervisor at St. Louis, will leave 
this afternoon for a two weeks’ business 
trip to New Orleans and Galveston. 

In a statement recently issued by C. 
H. Johnson, president of the Rock Island 
Railroad, out of 8,000 shopmen who went 
out on strike on July 1, 1922, only 640 
had returned to work by Jan. 29, this 
ear, although the railroad on that date 
ad 7,400 men at work in the mechanical 
department. 

An information has been filed in the 
federal court of East St. Louis, IIL, 
against the Cairo (Ill.) Food Products 
Co., charging it with the possession of 
beer containing a greater percentage of 
alcohol than the legal limit. It is be- 
lieved this is the first step toward the 
permanent closing of the company. 

It is understood that Secretary of 
War Weeks is making an investigation 
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as to whether or not he can cancel the 
contract of Edward F. Goltra, St. Louis, 
to operate government barges on the 
Mississippi River. Should he be able to 
do this, the barges now held by Goltra 
would be-turned over to the Mississippi- 
Warrior River Service, where they are 
badly needed. They have not been op- 
erated since released by the government 
to Goltra. 





NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—A very quiet do- 
mestic market is the keynote of the flour 
trade, despite the fact that the annual 
spring buyers’ convention, with some 5U0 
visitors from South Atlantic and Gulf 
states, has just held the attention of New 
Orleans wholesalers and jobbers. 

Although export business is not quite so 
slow as local. trade, only a few sales of 
importance have been reported. Foreign 
sales were principally to buyers in Cuba, 
Holland and Germany. 

In the domestic trade, Minnesota pat- 
ents are quoted at $7.50 bbl, 95 per cent 
$6.90, and first clears $5.50; Kansas pat- 
ents $6.20, 95 per cent $5.90, and first 
clears $5.10; soft wheat flour, short pat- 
ents $7.50, standard patent $6.85, and 
first clear $5.50; Oklahoma hard short 
patent $6.30, 95 per cent $6, and first 
clear $5.60. All these figures are based 
on 98-lb cottons. 

The macaroni trade, which is an im- 
portant business in the New Orleans mar- 
ket, is very slow. 

Millfeed alone is active and very strong 
here. 

This commodity is up as high as $35 
@36, and shorts are around $40, in a 
fairly active market. 

Oats have touched the top at 54c bu. 
The range is narrow, the lowest price 
being 5314c. . Corn is active at 85c and 
has gone as high as 86c, bulk, Some 
asking prices range 87@88c. Corn meal 
is quoted at $1.95@1.97 in 100-lb bags. 
Grits are near $2.08, and cream meal is 
$2.03. ; 

Jobbers reported that bakers are buy- 
ing but little flour, demand having eased 
off from the fairly large buying of two 
weeks ago. 

Outgoing ships have been nearly all 
laden with cargo, and on one day the 
grain movement was heavy. More than 
300,000 bus wheat and corn were on the 
manifests of Feb. 21. The Kenbane 
Head, routed to Belfast and Dublin, car- 
ried 171,428 bus corn in addition to a 
part cargo of flour. The incomplete 
manifest of a vessel bound for Mar- 
seilles and Genoa showed a part cargo of 
140,000 bus wheat. 

Chartering in the grain trade as a 
whoie fell off, however, and only a lim- 
ited amount of South American business 
was done. The demand for additional 
tonnage from all sources is limited, but 
rates hold fairly well in all instances, 
even though the supply of available ves- 
sels is adequate for all known require- 
ments. 

A moderate amount of chartering was 
reported in the full cargo steamer mar- 
ket, consisting principally, aside from 
sugar requirements, of time charter ves- 
sels for West India trading. Five ships 
were chartered for grain movements, the 
tonnages ranging from 2,416 to 3,590. 
Routings of these vessels were reported 
as Atlantic range to Greece and western 
Italy, and were for prompt or February 
requirements. : 

NOTES 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, was in 
New Orleans recently visiting the flour 
trade. 

Mr. Haynes, of the Trenton (lIIl.) 
Milling and Elevator Co., visited J. S. 
Waterman & Co., recently. 

J. Hogan, of the Cape County Milling 
Co., Jackson, Mo., visited J. S. Water- 
man & Co. and the local trade recently. 

R. M. McComb, president of the Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., visited 
J. S. Waterman & Co., New Orleans, re- 
cently. 

M. Brubaker, of the Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill., called on the trade in New Orleans 
recently. 

W. F. Waterman, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, Ill, was a recent visitor to the 
trade in New Orleans. 

Exports to Panama from Jan. 1 to the 
present have increased 10 per cent, ac- 





cording to E. de la Ossa, consul of Pay- 
ama in New Orleans, who states that 
with this increase in export from this 
port to his country, a general growth 
of business through New Orleans is seen 
for the future. Although figures of pro. 
portion are not available, Mr. de la Ossa 
is of the opinion that a considerable part 
of the shipments from New Orleans were 
flour and other cereal products. 

The first self-propelled barge of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service to enter the 
navigation canal, which recently was 
opened, passed through on Feb. 22. ‘his 
marks the beginning of use of the jew 
canal +! the Mississippi-Warrior Ser\ ice 
for its larger boats from the north. ‘he 
new canal connects the Mississippi River 
with Lake Pontchartrain, and opens up 
a new waterfront of several miles which, 
it is expected, will be the industrial nd 
shipping center of this port in the future, 


Epoar Bovrwe: 





CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 

SHanonat, Curna, Jan. 25.—This week 
a larger volume of business was done in 
imported flour. Orders have gone to |’a- 
cific Coast ports for 5,000 tons of Amcri- 
can flour, the buyers being principally 
Chinese merchants. There arrived during 
the week some 5,000 tons of American 
flour. The fresh business was on he 
basis of $1.45 per 50-lb sack, equival. nt 
at today’s exchange to 2.08@2.10 tals 
per sack. The price of flour on the lo. al 
exchange is 2.18 taels per sack, and ‘he 
market is steady. 

The week witnessed an additional n- 
terest in American wheat, and, althou sh 
a small trade of 1,000 tons transpired 


_ it is expected that fresh orders will }e 


placed by local millers. The price of 
wheat in the States has gone up to $46.50 
@47.50 per ton from $45, and, at the 
present rate, it would amount to 4.40 @ 
4.50 taels per picul. 

The fresh buying was done by the Fou 
Foong mill. Three or four of the big 
plants are operating, but it is feared 
that this is only temporary. These mi'ls 
have received supplies of wheat from thie 
United States, but may have to stop work 
as soon as these are exhausted. About 
7,000 tons of Pacific Coast wheat were 
consigned to Shanghai this week, and that 
quantity will keep the mills going for 
four days. 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat are very 
poor, and although they have increased, 
compared with previous weeks, they are 
utterly inadequate for the needs of tlic 
millers. There is no real market for Clii- 
nese wheat, the nominal rate for which 
is 4.30 taels per picul. 

D. ARrakiE. 





MONTANA’S ELEVATOR PROJECT 

Great Faris, Mont.—Montana neec's 
no enabling legislation to make it pos- 
sible for the commissioner of agriculture 
and the governor to carry out their plan 
for a terminal storage for grain co: 
ducted by the state in Minneapolis. Tha! 
is the view of Attorney General Welling 
ton D. Rankin. He holds that the state 
may, through its duly qualified official. 
the commissioner of agriculture, leas: 


and supervise grain stor space a 
terminals outside the state. In brief h 
says: 


“It is my — that the state o: 
Montana may lease property in Minne 
apolis or any other point outside th: 
state for the purpose of storing grain 
providing the state in which the land i 
situated makes no objection, but con 
sents thereto, either tacitly or otherwise, 
and providing, further, that this state. 
in doing so, subjects itself to all th 
laws and regulations of the other stat« 
the same as any private individual.” 

Corporations owning storage space in 
both Minneapolis and Duluth have made 
tenders of property to the state under 
lease or sale, and their offers are now in 
the hands of the Montana commissioner 
of agriculture. 

Joun A, Curry. 





That Argentina has been expecting one 
of its largest crops is evident from the 
large sale of implements and tools re- 
ported by local importers, says Com- 
mercial Attaché Feely, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The area of wheat 
is fully 25 per cent larger than last 
year, and the yield is estimated at 215,- 
000,000 bus, or 30,000,000 over last year’s 


crop. ‘ 
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NEW JERSEY BAKERS 


Members of Board of Trade Favor Standard 
Weight Law—Would Bar Indiscrimi- 
nate Use of Word “Bakery” 


Newark, N. J.—At the last meeting of 
the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade, the standard weight law was 
therongey discussed and the bakers ex- 
pressed themselves as being in favor of 
it, but instructed the delegates of the 
executive board to look out for amend- 
ments which might put added hardships 
on the retail baker. The delegates re- 
ported that steps will be taken to intro- 
duce a bill forbidding all places, where 
baking is not actually done, to use the 
word “bakery.” 

The association went on record as in- 
dorsing Lewis T. Bryant for commis- 
sioner of labor. A resolution to that 
effect was sent to Governor Silzer. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, T. G. Wiech; vice president, 
S. Gutleber; secretary and treasurer, A. 
Mulley. Delegates to the executive com- 
mittee: T. G. Wiech and A. Mulley. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION’S OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Co-operative Association 
of Paterson, the following officers were 
elected: president, T. G. Wiech; vice 
president, S. Gutleber; secretary and 
treasurer, A. Mulley. Finance commit- 
tee, E. Ulmer, P. Zylstra and J. Burk- 
hardt; buying committee, T. G. Wiech, 
S. Gutleber, J. Burkhardt, H. Schneider, 
G. Wagner and A. Mulley; delegates to 
the conference of buying associations, 
A. Mulley and T. G. Wiech. 


NOTES 


The Clinton bakery, East Orange, is 
reported bankrupt. 

\. Hickson has opened a bakery at 
6 Union Street, Paterson. 

Liener & Israel have succeeded J. 
Lazarowicz, baker, at Bloomfield. 

S. Eniss bought F. Otto’s bakery, 619 
Bergenline Avenue, West New York. 

The Purity Baking Co. has incorporat- 
ed, with $25,000 capital stock, at New- 
ark, 

The White Swan Baking Co. has been 
organized, with $15,000 capital stock, at 
Bound Brook. 

The Polish-American Bakers’ Co-oper- 
ative Association, Newark, is in tempor- 
ary receivership upon the demand of a 
creditor, and is endeavoring to prevent 
a permanent receiver being appointed. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 








BREAD WAR EFFECTS AT NORFOLK 

Evidences of retrenchment on the part 
of the small baker are apparent at Nor- 
folk, Va., since the chain stores cut the 
price of the 1-lb loaf from 9c to 6c. 
Consternation reigns, and opportunities 
to buy small shops at sacrifice prices are 
springing up daily. 

The action of the chain stores has af- 
fected the larger bakeries also, in that 
their sales to grocers have been cut. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association, with 
about 300 members, has mapped out plans 
for an extensive advertising campaign, 
in an effort to turn the tide of trade from 
the chain stores back to the stores that 
provide delivery service. 

The larger bakeries, while not so se- 
verely hit as the small ones, have been 
forced to unusual means to hold their 
trade, and even then it has dropped off 
considerably. They are advertising and 
playing up quality, in the hope of avert- 
ing more severe losses. 

The general opinion is that the chain 
stores are in control of the situation, gen- 
erally, so far as the sale of bread is con- 
cerned, and that they are fast coming into 
control of the sale of other bakery prod- 
ucts. In upwards of 200 chain stores 
in Norfolk, the lower prices prevail. The 
1-lb loaf sells for 6c, while other grocers 
ask 8@9c. 
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WHAT IS GOOD BREAD? 





Harry Snyder Discusses Characteristics of Bread and Tells How Different 
Grades of Flour Are Produced—Good Flour Essential 
for Quality Bread 


The following interesting paper on 
“Bakers’ Bread” was read by Professor 
Harry Snyder, chief chemist for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
at the annual convention of the Iowa 
Association of the Baking Industry, at 
Waterloo, Jan. 24: 

A generation or so ago bakers’ bread 
was not held in very high esteem by the 
public. To say of a housekeeper that 
she used bakers’ bread was a term of re- 
proach, as it implied that she was not 
a success as a housekeeper. Bakers’ 
bread had a limited sale, and was unable 
to compete with the home made product; 
but neither were the homes always sup- 
plied with a very good quality of home 
made bread. According to Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley in a bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Chemistry, published about 25 
years ago, the home made bread was a 
variable product. He says: 

“The American people, except to a 
limited extent in the larger cities, are in 
the habit of making their own bread. 
As a result of this there is little uni- 
formity in the character and composi- 
tion of the bread consumed. One need 
only go from family to family in differ- 
ent parts of the country and eat the 
bread as it is prepared for daily con- 


sumption to be convinced of the a Be 


curacy of this statement.” 

While these statements may not ap- 
pear particularly complimentary to the 
bread of yesterday, nevertheless it is 
doubtful if the baker or the housewife 
of today, working under the same condi- 
tions, could have made any better bread 
than was produced at that time. Why? 
Because the flour of today, and the fa- 
cilities for making bread, are both better 
than they were a generation ago. 

The baking industry could not have 
made the progress which it has if the 
modern roller process of flour milling 
had not been developed, and rendered it 
possible to make better bread. Bread 
can be only as good as the quality of 
the flour and materials used and the 
skill of the bread maker permit. 

Bread making is better understood 
and controlled today. Sour dough bread, 
and bread raised from home made yeast 
cakes prepared from hops and other 
sources of wild yeast, that often refused 
to be domesticated, are practically relics 
of the past. 

The introduction of the hard wheats 
of the West and the modern roller proc- 
ess of flour milling at about the same 
time greatly improved the quality of 
bread flours and prepared the way for 
the production of quality bread by the 
bakers of today. 

The baker in turn has greatly im- 
proved his methods of bread making, 
particularly the technic of the process in 
so far as it relates to sanitary bread 
production, and now the term, bakers’ 
bread, is no longer used in a disparaging 
way. 

The baking industry has had a most 
interesting history; it was not born full 
grown, but has had a gradual and nor- 
mal development from the uncertain 
product of a generation ago to the im- 
proved fine product of today. It is bet- 
ter today becatise of the changes in con- 
ditions mentioned. 

Public confidence is a most valuable 
asset in the baking industry, and the in- 
dividual baker can best secure the con- 
fidence of his trade by the production of 
quality bread. Quality in bread is the 
sum of all the desirable attributes which 


bread should possess, as determined by 
the bread consuming public. Individual 
ideas as to bread may vary, but what the 
consumer thinks of a baker’s bread is, in 
the end, the deciding factor as to wheth- 
er a baker succeeds or not. The baker 
may think his bread is good, but his cus- 
tomers may have an entirely different 
idea of his product. 

At times, competition in the baking 
business is keen, as you well know. 
Rivalry for business supremacy may 
even lead to unethical trade practices or 
unnecessary bread wars, but after the 
smoke of such battles has cleared away 
the baker that generally wins is the one 
who makes the best bread. When the 
baker makes good bread he is entitled 
to a fair price, and he should not hesitate 
to charge enough to receive fair com- 
pensation for his labor and pay for the 
good materials used. 

As to what constitutes good bread, the 
baker should be very careful that he has 
a correct conception of values. While 
physical appearance, as texture, color, 
and taste, must be pleasing, the bread 
must have in addition that indescribable 
characteristic known as good eating 
qualities. The real test of bread comes 
when the bread is, say, 24 hours old. 
Then is when the consumer judges the 
A{uality. Good materials, as quality flour, 
enable the bread to retain its maximum 
good eating qualities. The real taste of 
bread is the clean, natural, pleasing taste 
that comes from the wheat flour. Use 
of excessive amounts of different kinds 
of baking materials may impart special 
flavors pleasing to some, but as a rule 
they are not pleasing to the majority of 
people. When people eat bread they 
want the real wheaten flavor. When 
they eat cake and pastry then special 
flavors can be developed to the limit. 

It behooves the individual baker to 
make his bread so good that it cannot be 
replaced by his honorable competitor’s 
product. Then a bread war may tem- 
porarily affect but not destroy business, 
and you can always count on quality win- 
ning in the end. 

To make quality bread the baker must 
use quality flour; and quality flour does 
not mean just enough gluten strength 
to make a mediocre or a fair loaf of 
bread, provided no contingencies arise 
during the bread process, as_ slight 
changes in temperature or other devia- 
tions in fermentation which cause poor 
bread. The bread should be uniformly 
good, and to produce such a product the 
baker must have a reserve quality of 
gluten in the flour. It is often the re- 
serve force that means success, not only 
in bread making but in other lines of 
business. 

There has been many a commercial 
failure because of attempts to do busi- 
ness on a small capital and no reserve. 
So it is in bread making, if the flour used 
lacks the sufficient reserve strength, as 
quantity or quality of gluten, a failure 
is likely to result. 

Various terms, as _ patents, clears, 
straights, and low grades, are used in 
speaking of flours. What is meant by 
these terms? Taken alone they may fail 
to express actual bread making values, 
as one mill’s straight may make better 
bread than another mill’s patent. 

It is not the mechanical grade of a 
flour that concerns the baker so much 
as it is the kind of wheat used and the 
kind of bread which the flour will make. 

When wheat is milled and all of the 
merchantable flour is separated, it can 


be divided into two products: patent and 
low grade flour (or second clear, as it is 
called by some mills). This is when the 
term “patent” is used without qualifica- 
tion. No dividing line can be established 
for all mills alike as to how much of 
the mill-run can be called patent and 
how much low grade, because wheats 
and mills vary so that no accurate state- 
ment can be made that would apply alike 
to all conditions. 

Furthermore, low grade flour is main- 
ly flour which, under present conditions 
of milling, is not as highly purified or 
refined as the patent. Mills vary in their 
equipment and the extent to which this 
mechanical refining process is carried. 
To say that all millers in milling all 
wheats shall always take out a fixed, 
definite per cent of low grade is contrary 
to good commercial practices and would 
prevent any further milling progress. 

When a patent flour is milled, a first 
clear may also be separated in addition 
to the second clear or low grade, but this 
is a different patent. 

The courts have held quite generally 
that patent flour (unqualified) is simply 
the better portion of the flour which the 
miller manufactures, while the low grade 
is the poorer portion. This distinction 
is made without limitation as to percent- 
ages. That is, when the miller takes out 
his low grade, the resultant product is 
patent. This is the decision in the Unit- 
ed States court of appeals in the Kansas 
City Bleached Flour Case, and it has 
been followed in most of the state and 
federal courts of lower jurisdiction. 

When only one flour is milled, that is 
when all the merchantable flour is united, 
such a product is the mill-run flour or 
100 per cent straight flour. This is the 
essence of the definition adopted by the 
millers, the bakers, and the United States 
Food Administration (see Rule M.S. 6, 
United States Food Administration Reg- 
ulations, No. 11, second issue), during 
the war. 

I am well aware that there are some 
who hold different views as to the defini- 
tion of straight, and consider that a 
straight is a flour from which 3 to 5 per 
cent of low grade flour has been re- 
moved. Such a flour is a 95 per cent 
straight or a 95 per cent patent. 

Any attempt to designate the per cent 
of product that should be separated to 
form a flour grade or a fixed definite 
per cent of ash or other constituents that 
a flour grade should contain will end in 
failure. It is so well known that wheats 
vary widely in composition and the flours 
made from our wheats likewise vary so 
in composition and baking value, that 
there is no fixed constant, so far as any 
constituent is concerned, that can be 
taken as a basis of a standard. When 
any product as flour, or patent flour, is 
defined the best trade practices must be 
taken as the basis of the definition. Defi- 
nitions must be basic in character and 
in harmony with elemental facts, other- 
wise they fail to define. 

The baker is concerned mainly with 
the kind of bread which a flour makes. 
If one flour gives better baking results 
than another or imparts special strength 
and value to his blend, that is the main 
point to consider. The term per cent 
patent, miscellaneously applied, is not a 
comparative index of bread values. To 
illustrate, here are four different 75 per 
cent patents: 

No. 1 is made from 260 lbs of soft, 
low gluten content wheat, poorly cleaned 
and poorly milled. 

No. 2 is made from 270 lbs of soft 
wheat of medium gluten content, well 
cleaned and well milled. 

No. 3 is made from 260 lbs of a wheat 
blend consisting mainly of a fair quality 
of hard wheat mixed with some velvet 
chaff, a sprinkling of durum, and soft 
wheats as allowed in some of our wheat 
grades. The wheat mix is a little defi- 
cient in gluten, and the gluten is not very 
strong. The flour is fairly well milled. 

No. 4 is made from the choicest hard 
premium wheats; the wheat is thoroughly 
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cleaned, washed, dried, and particular 
care is given to its milling. The wheat 
contains the maximum of quality gluten. 

Each of these flours is a 75 per cent 
patent, and each has a distinct bread 
making value. Naturally the flours sell 
at different prices. When the variations 
in the price and quality of the different 
wheats are considered it is not surprising 
that the flours vary in price and quality. 
Good wheat sells at top prices and, nat- 
urally, quality flours made from choice 
wheats sell at corresponding prices. 

This example of four different 75 per 
cent patents with widely different bread 
making values affords a sufficient explan- 
ation, if one is needed, as to why some 
patents may have better baking value 
than some other patents. 

The baker must do a lot of thinking 
for himself; no one else will do it for him. 
He should make sure that his judgment 
of his own product is correct; in other 
words, not fool himself into thinking 
that he makes good bread. A_ baker 
should avoid a personal bias when he ex- 
amines his own bread, and not be like 
some men and women when they look 
into a looking-glass and are biased as 
to what they see. 

Some iscriminating housekeepers 
make their own bread, feeling that they 
want to know what materials go into the 
bread served on the family table. When 
the baker shows the materials that go 
into his bread, then this feeling that he 
may be putting something into his bread 
that ought not to be there is dispelled. 
All food products are from time to time 
attacked as to purity, and bakers cannot 
expect to escape such attacks, which are 
often vicious in character. The baker 
should not hesitate to defend the good 
name of his products. 

There is no food that supplies, at 
lower cost, a better quality or larger 
quantity of nutrients than bread. It is 
a food that has a high degree of di- 
gestibility, and requires the minimum of 
labor on the part of the human body to 
become available for vital purposes. 

What makes bread particularly valu- 
able as a food is the quality and char- 
acter of its protein. Wheat gluten is 
one of the most valuable forms of pro- 
tein. Proteins from many other foods 
are not as valuable as wheat gluten. The 
same material, gluten, which gives flour 
its individuality and character for bread 
making, also imparts the unique value as 
a food. To say that a food has a cer- 
tain per cent of protein does not neces- 
sarily mean that it has a specific food 
value, because proteins from different 
sources have different food values. But 
when you mention white bread, that des- 
ignates gluten, a special kind of pro- 
tein of exceptional food value, and one 
that contains certain amino acids, neces- 
sary for life purposes, frequently defi- 
cient in or absent from other foods. And 
hence it is that the best bread is bread 
that contains the maximum of quality 
gluten. 





BAKERS’ CAKES POPULAR 


Kansas Civy, Mo.—One of the features 
of the baking trade in Kansas City during 
recent months is the rapid growth in 
popularity of cakes and pies manufac- 
tured by the large wholesale bakers. 
Items that were formerly of little im- 
portance in the companies’ volume of 
business, and which were not made in a 
large way, now constitute a compara- 
tively large part of the trade. All of the 
larger bakeries now maintain complete 
and extensive equipment for cake baking. 
Two plants are turned over almost en- 
tirely to the making of pies. 

The situation is especially satisfactory 
to the bakers because of the fact that the 
growth has not been in sales to restau- 
rants and hotels, but to the housewife. 
The cakes are made in a variety of sizes 
and flavors, and marketed through gro- 
cery stores. 

Most of the large retail grocery stores 
in Kansas City maintain their own bak- 
eries, and sell their own products exclu- 
sively. | to their established 
trade, they have long held the advantage 
in such sales. Since the larger bakeries 
have entered the field, however, there has 
developed an extensive demand for the 
well-known, advertised brands of cakes. 
There is scarcely a corner grocery in 
Kansas City where these cakes cannot be 
purchased, and it is noteworthy that the 
buying is usually by brand. 
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This growth in popularity is attributed 
partly to advertising, but mainly to the 
fact that the bakers are putting out goods 
that equal the average home baked cake 
in flavor and far surpass many of them. 
Considering the time and care necessary, 
it is far more economical to buy the 
cakes at a grocery than it is to bake 
them in the home, quality being equal. 
One size, retailing for 10c, has found im- 
mense favor for refreshments and light 
lunches, and in many instances is re- 
placing heavier foods for such purposes. 

Quality is also the basis for the success 
of the bakeries that have turned to pies. 
One plant here has gained a citywide 
reputation for the excellence of its fruit 
pies, and has gone far in popularizing 
pie in restaurants and lunch rooms. Such 
places have always given pie a place on 
the menu, but the goods in former times, 
and now in many other cities, were so 
inferior that any one with a regard for 
his digestion would pass to more trust- 
worthy foods. 

Pies are also retailed through grocery 
stores here to some extent, but the growth 
of such sales has not been as rapid as 
those of cakes. This is due in large part 
to the fact that such sales have not been 
pushed, probably because the one, or pos- 
sibly two, bakeries whose product would 
merit the housewife’s trade are kept busy 
supplying the demand from the public 
eating places. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





MACARONI MAKERS MEET 


Enthusiastic Gatherings at Four Group Con- 
ferences Held in New Haven, Boston, 
Syracuse and Buffalo 





Four enthusiastic group conferences 
of macaroni manufacturers have been 
held recently under the auspices of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at New Haven, Conn., Boston, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Buffalo. Attend- 
ance was practically 100 per cent in 
each territory. 

The first conference took place on 
Feb. 5, at New Haven, Conn., in the 
Chamber of Commerce, with Dr. B. R. 
Jacobs, of Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary of the American Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association, presiding. 
He outlined what the national associa- 
tion was doing for the industry at large. 

Dr. Jacobs explained the work being 
carried on at the National Cereal Prod- 
ucts Laboratories, Washington, D. C., by 
the national wr and concluded his in- 
teresting remarks by giving a_ brief 
résumé of the activities of the national 
organization, after which a lively discus- 
sion followed. Many who hold member- 
ship in the American Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association applied for member- 
ship in the national organization. 

The Connecticut Macaroni Club was 
organized, with Antona Peppe, of the 
Connecticut Macaroni Co., as president. 
G. Carnevali, of the Congress Macaroni 
Co., vice president and treasurer, and V. 
Tacinelli, of the Franco-Italian Maca- 
roni Co., as secretary. The new organi- 
zation started off with all New Haven 
macaroni firms as charter members. 

On Feb. 9, an interesting meeting of 
the New England Macaroni Club was 
held at the Quincy Hotel, Boston, with 
J. H. Hubbard, of the Prince Maca- 
roni Co., Boston, presiding. Dr. Jacobs 
again outlined the plans of the national 
body to increase its membership, and the 
work the parent body is carrying on for 
the development of the industry. When 
the appeal was made for new members 
a number came forward, and the out- 
come of the meeting was most gratify- 


ing. 

_ manufacturers of Syracuse, 
Fulton and Rochester, N. Y., gathered at 
Syracuse on Feb. 12, in the Onondaga 
Hotel, with Dr. Jacobs presiding. Sev- 
eral applied for membership in the na- 
tional association, the consensus of opin- 
ion being that that body was doing 
good work and that the Syracuse confer- 
ence was the foundation for the forma- 
tion of a big group organization in New 
York state. > 

The last conference took place on Feb. 
14 at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, with 
M. F. Lipp, president Buffalo Macaroni 
Club, presiding. He introduced Dr. 
Jacobs as the principal speaker. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Jacobs’ address, it was unani- 
mously decided to hold a get-together 








meeting of macaroni manufacturers in 
the territory east of Buffalo and west of 
Albany, at Syracuse, in March, when an 
effort will be made to form a large 
group or sectional organization, with 
meetings held monthly or. oftener. A 
number of applications for membership 
in the national body were received at this 
meeting. 

At each conference Dr. Jacobs ex- 
plained the work now being carried on 
by the Department of Commerce in sim- 
plification of food containers. He em- 
phasized the economic gain which can be 
brought about through the elimination of 
unnecessary sizes cal types, and stressed 
the need for initiative in industry along 
these lines. In conclusion he said: 

“The United States Department of 
Commerce is in no way attempting to 
force government regulations regarding 
simplification of containers. It has, 
however, co-operated very efficiently in 
eliminating waste in industry and it is 
willing to further co-operate and lend 
all the assistance possible in the volun- 
tary elimination of unnecessary sizes, 
kinds and shapes of containers.” 


SIMPLIFICATION OF CONTAINERS 


The committee on simplification of pa- 
per and fiber food containers, of which 
Dr. Jacobs is chairman, has recommend- 
ed that questionnaires be sent to execu- 
tive officers of all food associations and 
other interests, with a view of collect- 
ing information to be submitted with 
recommendations to the chairman of the 
group committee. The committee has 
the indorsement of the United States 
Department of Commerce and particu- 
larly the division of simplified practice, 
of which W. A. Durgin is chief. 

In replying, industries should give the 
approximate percentage of total business 
packed in the various sizes of contain- 
ers used, so that the Department of Com- 
merce may know their relative impor- 
tance, compared with the total output of 
each product. All associations repre- 
senting interests using paper and fiber 
containers should make a survey of the 
kinds, sizes and shapes of containers 
(individual and shipping) used in their 
particular line, and report their findings 
to Dr. Jacobs for compilation and pres- 
entation at subsequent meetings that 


.may be held by the Department of Com- 


merce. Only such information as these 
associations are willing to make public 
should be included in the data submitted, 
as after it is presented to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce it becomes public 
property. 

NOTES 

The H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is erecting a spaghetti building. 

The Congress Macaroni Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., suffered a loss by fire. 

The Standard Macaroni Co. plant, San 
Francisco, was damaged $5,000 by fire. 

The California Macaroni Co. San 
Francisco, plans the erection of a larger 
building. 

The De Amico Macaroni Co., 36 Drift 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., suffered a 
$3,000 loss by fire. 

The Bristol (R. I.) Macaroni Co. has 
been incorporated to handle flour, feed 
and all kinds of foodstuffs. 

The plant of the Rockford (Ill.) Mac- 
aroni Mfg. Co. was badly damaged by 
fire; partially covered by insurance. 

The plant of the Altoona (Pa.) Maca- 
roni Co., recently ruined by fire, is again 
in operation, with tacilities doubled. 

Alexander Pink, Danbury, Conn., has 
bought a controlling interest in the Dan- 
bury Macaroni Co. from Peter Matthews. 
He plans improvements that will in- 
crease production 250 boxes of bulk 
goods daily. 

At the Syracuse meeting such well- 
known national figures as J. C. Hoteling, 
of the Hormac Macaroni Co., Fred Han- 
sen, Warner Macaroni Co., W. H. Hop- 
pel, Messaro Macaroni Co., and A. Joroia, 
A. Joroia Co., took an active part in the 
proceedings. 

L. M. Skinner, president Skinner Mfg. 
Co., Omaha, Neb., second vice president 
of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and president of the. 
American Macaroni Package Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is home from Fort 
Worth, Texas, where his company has 
established a branch. While hank Mr. 
Skinner was entertained at a luncheon 
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and spoke to a representative body of 
business men. 

Prominent macaroni men attending the 
conferences: A. Nicorali, Nicorali Mac» 
roni Co., G. Muro, G. Muro Co., Joseph 
Charmente, Charmente Co., New Haven; 
Carmelo Gugino, C. Gugino & Son, S. I: 
Logacono, Liberty Macaroni Co., Angelo 
Lenone, Niagara Macaroni Co., Buffalv; 
V. La Marea and A. Seminani, Price 
Macaroni Co., G. Marivigna, Marivigna 
Macaroni Co., A. Vergona and V. Nolin 
an, Splendor Macaroni Co., Boston. 

The Colorado Macaroni Co. has been 
organized at Trinidad, Colo., with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by N. Tolentino, of 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, K. F. Trione, H. \1. 
Frederisy and H. J. Jobe, of Trinidad, 
The company has obtained the old maci- 
roni plant near the Santa Fe tracks, ail 
will remodel it and install modern equi))- 
ment. Officers of the concern: K. |’. 
Trione, president; Henry Frederisy, 
vice president; H. J. Jobe, manager; \. 
Tolentino, secretary and treasurer. Of- 
fices have been established at 15 Poitrey 
Block. J. H. Woorrice. 


CHICAGO BREAD WAR 


Chain Stores Cut Prices and Even Give Awa, 
Bread to Customers—Big Bakers 
Refuse to Participate 


Curcaco, Inn.—A most unsatisfactory 
situation developed in the Chicago bakery 
trade the past month as a result of the 
bread price slashing war between two 
large chain store companies. The Pigg! 
Wiggly and the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. had been for some months sel!- 
ing a 16-oz loaf at 5c, and although this 
competition had not seriously affected tli 
business of other bakers, still it had its 
effect on the attitude of the public as to 
bread prices. 

These concerns were not satisfied, how 
ever, to sell bread at a loss at 5c, bu 
early this month engaged in a contes| 
of underselling one another, resulting in 
bread being given away gratis by th 
Piggly Wiggly with every purchase. The 
bene, as a whole, naturally felt th 
pinch of this unfair competitive cam 
paign, which made big inroads on their 
outputs. The big wholesale bakers per 
haps felt the effects less than retail bak- 
ers, who in many instances found their 
business on bread reduced to a minimum. 
and depending mainly on their sales of 
cakes and pastries. This was especiall) 
true of those whose shops were located 
near the chain stores. 

Although bread is no longer being given 
away, these concerns have not brought 
their prices back to former levels, but 
are selling the 16-02 loaf at around 4. 
The larger bakers of Chicago are to be 
congratulated on not being drawn into 
this price war. Instead they played a 
watchful waiting game and held their 
prices firm, realizing that a situation such 
as this could not be of long duration. 

According to a few of the leading Chi- 
cago bakers, their business has shown 
signs of improvement during the past 
week, and they attribute this to the bread 
price war between the chain store com- 
panies. When bread was given awav 
gratis, a great number of people took 
advantage of this offer, but numerous 
complaints have been heard about the 
quality of the free bread. It is stated 
that the loaf, in the first place, was much 
smaller and the quality much below that 
of the bread previously purchased in 
these stores. It is claimed that this made 
many turn to the commercial bakers for 
their bread. 

Only a moderate amount of flour was 
taken by bakers the past month. The 
wholesale companies, as a whole, had 
fairly large supplies on hand or coming 
to them, and were not disposed to in- 
crease their holdings, regardless of the 
prices quoted. Flour dealings with retail 
bakers were restricted to a large extent 
by the unsettled conditions caused by the 
price war. They were in a position where 
their bread sales were cut down materi- 
ally and, not knowing how long this war 
was to continue, bought sparingly, and in 
several instances refused to book any 
flour. 








NOTES 
P. A. Clark has sold his bakery, 7020 
North Clark Street, Chicago, to W. L. 
Bock. 
The Springfield (Ill.) Baking Co., re- 
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cently incorporated, has taken over the 
J. Aaron Hart bakery in that city. 

The Grimm Baking Co.’s plant, 732-36 
Howett Street, Peoria, Ill., burned late 
last month, causing damage amounting 
to $20,000. 

The Maier-Roedell Baking Co., Inc., 
5029 North Western Avenue, Chicago, has 
a new bakery, equipped with a complete 
line of machinery. 

The Standard Baking Co., 3455 West 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, has changed its 
name to the Kaufman Baking Co., and 
moved to 3323 Grenshaw Street. 

\l’s bakeshop, 6840 South Aberdeen 
Street, Chicago, was entered by two men 
on Feb. 10, who held up the manager and 
cashier and got away with>$1,000. 

W. E. Long, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., left Chicago on Feb. 16 for a 
pleasure trip to the West Indies. He is 
not expected home until about April 1. 

lhe Putnam Bakery, Inc., has been or- 
ganized at 5387 Custer Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill., with $100,000 capital stock, by F. C. 
Balch, W. J. Putnam and T. C. Fredrich. 

Ww. S. Amidon, sales manager Ameri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, was 
in Chicago early in the month. He also 
spent several days in Wisconsin in com- 
pany with W. R. Butler, the Chicago rep- 
resentative. 

rhe Springfield (Ill.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated to operate a bakery at 
1307 East Washington Street, with a cap- 
ital stock of $32,000. Incorporators are 
William Knopping, George W. Middles- 
worth, Henry A. Liedel. 

Che Remington Bake Shop, Inc., has 
heen incorporated, with $20,000 capital 
stock, to succeed the Remington Bread 
Shop, 6646 South Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago. Inecorporators are T. H. and M. 
Rk. Remington, and L. Metz. 

S. O. Werner. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES “EMPLOYMENT”? 

There is a shadowy line between the 
bounds of employment of a bakery em- 
ployee whose duties take him outside his 
employer’s plant and the bounds within 
which he is to be deemed to act pure- 
ly on his own account, for the purpose of 
fixing the employer’s responsibility un- 
der the workmen’s compensation act. 
The difficulty of drawing the line some- 
times is illustrated by the decision of 
the Iowa supreme court in the case of 
Nester vs. H. Korn Baking Co., 190 
N.W. 949. 

Plaintiff's husband was employed by 
defendant baking company in Daven- 
port as stableman. His duties required 
him to drive the company’s horse-drawn 
delivery wagons at times. He was per- 
mitted to use these conveyances in going 
to his home for breakfast. One morn- 
ing he left one of the horses, attached to 
a wagon but unhitched. This was near a 
railroad track and, on approach of a 
train, Nester ran to the horse to quiet 
it. They got in front of the train and 
Nester was killed. His widow claimed 
compensation under the Iowa workmen’s 
compensation law. 

The supreme court ruled that the ac- 
cident occurred in the course of Nester’s 
employment, and that therefore an 
award in favor of his widow was proper 
under the act, although the accident 
would not have happened except for his 
negligence and violation of a local or- 
dinance in leaving the horse untied in 
the street. The court observes that, at 
the time of the accident, Nester was “in 
charge of the horse and wagon of ap- 
pellant, which he used in hauling freight 
and ashes for appellant. He had stepped 
from his customary duties only long 
enough to take nécessary refreshments, 
and was hurrying to return to his work.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





DEATH OF F. T. DU VON 
_The death is announced of F. T. du 
Von, a prominent baker of Galesburg, 
Ill., who passed away on Feb. 2. De- 
ceased was 45 years old. He was born 
in Warren County, IIL, in 1877, and had 
been in poor health during recent years. 
He was connected with the Illinois Bak- 
ers’ Association for a number of years, 
and was president in 1911. For about 13 
years he was in partnership with W. C. 
Brown, but since 1921 was associated 
with Earl Randall in business. The in- 
terment took place at Galesburg, Feb. 5. 
A. S. Purves. 
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JOHN IRWIN MARSHALL 


Baking Trade Shocked by the Unexpected 
Death of the President of the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., of Chicago 


The news that John Irwin Marshall, 
president of the Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., Chicago, had died at Orlando, 
Fla., on Jan. 25, was received with wide- 
spread and profound regret by his many 
friends, vt the trade in general. De- 
ceased was first taken ill shortly after 
the close of the National Bakers’ Expo- 
sition held on the Municipal Pier, Chi- 








Sunday afternoon, Jan. 28, at Orlando, 
at which the Rev. Dr. Peter C. Wolcott, 
for 30 years rector of Trinity Church, 
Highland Park, IIl., officiated. There 
were large and beautiful floral offerings, 
attesting to the wide friendship and 
esteem in which deceased was held. 
Later, the remains were brought to Chi- 
cago and placed in a vault, pending the 
recovery of Mrs. Marshall, who had be- 
come prostrated by the shock of her 
husband’s death. 

The final impressive funeral rites took 
place Feb. 10 at the late residence of 
the deceased at Highland Park, IIl., and 


The Late John Irwin Marshall 


cago, in September last, and in connec- 
tion with which he served as chairman of 
the entertainment committee. During 
that time he did great work and put 
forth untiring efforts to make the con- 
vention a success, but the strain evident- 
ly brought on a@ serious illness, which 
kept him confined to his bed for several 
weeks. 

Shortly after the first of the year, it 
was decided to take him to his winter 
home in Florida, and when on Jan. 12 he 
left Chicago for the South, great hopes 
for his eventual recovery were enter- 
tained. However, he suffered a relapse 
which resulted in his death. 

J. I. Marshall had been a prominent 
figure in the oven business and directly 
connected with the baking trade for the 
past 30 years, during which period he 
made a host of friends, by whom he was 
held in the highest esteem. Originally, 
he was associated with the Middleby 
Oven Co., and later with the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., for many years as 
president. Under his able guidance the 
latter organization has grown and pros- 

red, until the name of Marshall has 

ome synonymous with the portable 
oven industry throughout the country. 

Special funeral services were held 


was conducted by Rev. Walter C. Pihler, 
of Trinity Church. Many came to pay 
their last respects, while floral offerings 
were received from all parts of the 
country. Interment was at the North 
Shore Cemetery, North Chicago. Amon 

the honorary pallbearers were Colone 
R. H. Morse, D. F. Kelly, E. T. Clissold, 
A. J. Bamford, Guy A. Thomas, R. T. 
McLaughlin, C. H. Van Cleef, J. Faulds, 
F. Clark, F. Little, J. F. Bell, C. A. 
Cairns, H. Foley. Active pallbearers 
were five members of O. A. Fay Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., of which deceased was 
a member, and G. Larson, of the Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co. 

The late Mr. Marshall was born at 
Watertown, N. Y., and was 57 years of 
age at the time of his death. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Rosetta Marshall, a 
mmeied daughter, Mrs. Weigle, and one 
son, J. I. Marshall, Jr. 

The passing of this well-beloved man 
leaves behind him a gap that will not be 
filled and regrets that will long endure. 

A. S. Purves. 


Tribute to the Late Mr. Marshall 
The following beautiful tribute to the 
memory of the deceased was sent by a 
friend to the Sentinel, Orlando, Fla: 
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“To those who knew him, the sudden 
death of John Irwin Marshall on Jan. 
25 was more than the passing of a suc- 
cessful business man and a prominent 
citizen. It was the loss of a friend, and 
the news of his death brought to hun- 
dreds a keen sense of personal bereave- 
ment, for Mr. Marshall had a genius for 
friendship, and all who came in contact 
with him realized the genuineness of the 
man and the strength of his character. 

“He was a man of clean life, with 
fine tastes, generous in his judgments 
and just in his dealing, also quick to 
appreciate the good qualities of others, 
so that he always secured the loyalty of 
his subordinates, which was the keynote 
of his success in all his undertakings. 

“To his friends he gave freely of 
himself, and he delighted in wholesome 
social intercourse. He enjoyed the good 
things of life and the rewards which his 
success brought him, but no one admit- 
ted to his intimacy every presumed upon 
it, or lost his respect for the man or his 
admiration for his sterling qualities of 
heart and mind. 

“Of the more intimate phases of his 
character and of his family life this is 
neither the time nor the place to speak. 
The wound which his death has inflicted 
is too fresh to be uncovered, but no one 
ever admitted to that inner circle can 
forget the warm affection which pervad- 
ed it and the tenderness which bound it 
together. 

“To those who mourn him he will al- 
ways be a beautiful memory and his 
place in their hearts will always be 
secure.” 


MARYLAND BAKERS ACTIVE 


Interesting Meeting Held at Baltimore— 
Committee Appointed to Draft Code of 
Ethics—Price Cutting Discussed 


Bartimore, Mp.—While it was freely 
admitted that the baking industry has 
had rather hard sledding, and that there 
still are many problems to be solved, a 
general feeling of optimism seemed to 
prevail at the meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association, held at Baltimore, 
Feb. 7. The belief was general that 
the future holds great prosperity for the 
industry if these problems are properly 
met, and that the only way to meet them 
is through organized effort. The meet- 
ing was preceded by an unusually en- 
joyable luncheon. 

H. R. Thomas, president, called the 
meeting to order and introduced Frank 
Miller, the newly elected secretary, who 
was installed with fitting ceremonies. 
Mr. Miller briefly responded. 

C. E. Meade, chairman of the Sunday 
bread delivery committee, reported prog- 
ress, stating that the desired results are 
slowly being obtained. 

A. J. Will and W. A. Koester were 
elected to membership on the executive 
board. 

Secretary Miller read a letter from the 
national conference committee on the 
increased consumption of bakers’ bread. 
The association, being unanimously in fa- 
vor of the work this organization is do- 
ing, instructed the secretary to notify 
the proper officers of the committee that 
Maryland bakers back their movement. 

F. R. Young, of the Fleischmann Co., 
outlined its 1923 advertising campaign 
and assured the bakers that he was at 
their service at all times to help map out 
their advertising campaigns for the 
greater consumption of bread. 

Mr. Young’s talk was followed by a 

neral discussion of the work some 

our mills and others are doing to help 

increase the consumption of bakery 
products, among which are the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Rodney Milling 
Co., Sun Maid Raisin Growers, etc. 

C. E. Meade and F. R. Young were 
appointed a committee to call on mem- 
bers who had tendered their resignations 
and try to get them back into the asso- 
ciation. 

President Thomas announced the fol- 
lowing membership committee: Charles 
Edmondston, Lewis Blaustein, H. C. 
Benner, Harry M. Sklar, Jack Horner, 
Philip Hauswald and Anton Hagel. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, attacked the chain stores for cut- 
ting the price of bread. He cautioned 
the bakers to watch these organizations, 
as they are fast getting a hold on many 
lines of trade, and it is up to bakers to 
produce quality products if they wish to 
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stay in business. He concluded his re- 
marks with a plea for greater co-opera- 
tion. 

Carl Hauswald spoke on general con- 
ditions of the baking industry in Balti- 
more. He said some large wholesale 
bakers are giving away daily as many 
as 200 loaves of bread to introduce their 
products. This had a bad effect on the 
neighborhood retail bakery. 

Jack Horner emphasized the necessity 
for co-operation between all bakers, as 
well as loyalty to the association. He 
declared that loyalty to one’s organiza- 
tion and to fellow-bakers is as important 
as the maintenance of high quality mer- 
chandise, because without loyalty and 
co-operation that efficiency which is nec- 
essary to the success of any business 
cannot be realized. 

A. J. Will, vice president August 
Maag Co., urged bakers to produce uni- 
form quality goods; not to have them 
good one day and off the next. This 
hurts the baker more than any other 
thing in his business. 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, D. 
C., in addressing the gathering on the 
bread war in Chicago, cautioned the 
bakers to be alert to chain store compe- 
tition and illustrated his talk by exhibit- 
ing newspaper advertisements from Chi- 
cago papers. 

With so much being said on cut prices, 
general schemes of advertising and the 
keeping up of quality, it was deemed ad- 
visable to appoint a committee of five 
to draft ethics of what they thought 
would be considered fair advertising 
methods and to submit them to tne next 
meeting of the association. This commit- 
tee will consist of Charles Schmidt, W. 
A. Koester, Robert Kolb, G. E. Muhly 
and Philip Hauswald, 

President Thomas, speaking on the 
value of co-operation, outlined the poli- 
cies of his administration, asking the 
support of all regular and associate mem- 
bers. He assured the bakers that the 
officers were always at their service. 
With this the meeting adjourned. 

NOTES 

The plant of the Purity bakery, Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., recently damaged by 
fire, has been repaired. 

L.. T. Whitehead is now representing 
the Thomson Machine Co., of Belleville, 
N. J., in New England. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. dele- 
gates consisted of C. W. Sanner, J. R. 
Jorss, Harry Hyman and J. Nitchman. 

W. R. McClayton and W. L. Connell, 
representing the W. B. Cassell Co., Bal- 
timore, attended their first bakers’ meet- 
ing. 

The Hauswald brothers, Carl and Phil, 
were very much in evidence and gave 
freely of their advice to their colleagues. 
They are enthusiastic association bakers. 

Charles Reinhardt, Baltimore, execu- 
tive member of the Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association, takes an active part in 
association work and is met at every 
meeting. 

C. E. Meade, president of the Meade 
Baking Co., Baltimore, had with him his 
nephew, Carl Meade, who is in charge 
of delivery equipment of the Meade 
Baking Co. 

A. T. Kaer, of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, had the hall and dining room 
attractively decorated with posters. At 
each luncheon plate was a box of “Little 
Sun Maids.” 

Mrs. Sarah Muhly, mother of George 
E. Muhly, prominent Baltimore whole- 
sale baker, is dead, aged 77. Mr. Muhly, 
who has been confined to his bed with 
influenza, is able to be up. 

Edwin Muhly, of the Muhly bakery, 
Baltimore, sat in his first bakers’ meet- 
ing and is following in the footsteps 
of his father, who was not able to be 
present on account of sickness. 

Prominent allied tradesmen present in- 
cluded J. H. Bast, president J. H. Bast 
Co; A. J. Will, vice president August 
Maag Co; George Case, International 

_Co; Jack Horner, H. J. Keith & Co; G. 
A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co. 


A. F. White, formerly in charge of 
the Buffalo office of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., is now connected with 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
representing them in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri. 


W. W. Hulbert, of the Monarch Chem- 
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ical Co., New York, manufacturer of 
Monarch and Majestic baking powders, 
visited the Potomac States bakers on 
his way south during the month, and 
took in one or two bakers’ meetings. 

George Nyquist, Potomac States rep- 
resentative of the Hammersly Mfg. Co., 
New York, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, who has undergone three opera- 
tions during the past six months, was 
present, and was warmly greeted by 
many friends. 

G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., presi- 
dent of the Peninsula Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has appointed A. L. Hudson, 
Georgetown, Del., M. F. Tawes, Crisfield, 
Md., and C. F. Phillips, Cambridge, Md., 
as an industrial relations committee of 
his organization. 

The spring meeting of the executive 
board of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association will be held on March 13, at 
the Francis Scott Key Hotel, Frederick, 
Md., when final arrangements for the 
annual, convention to be held in that city 
May 29-31, will be completed. 

Flour men seen around the luncheon 
table were Lewis Blaustein, Atlantic 
Flour Co., E. B. Christensen, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Harry M. Sklar, Ar- 
nold-Madaus Milling Co., N. Gettleson, 
White & Co. Wilbur Behmyer and 
Charles,.Edmondston, Washburn-Crosby 
Co. 

Prominent retail bakers surrounding 
the luncheon tables included Max Resch- 
key, Otto Kretschmar, Lewis Schneider, 
Carl Kuhfuss, Ben Hudcik, William 
Riehl, Rudolph Feldman, Oscar Mayer, 
A. Minhus, S. Jacobs, Charles Fornholz, 
W. E. Flynn, Peter Heuther and Anton 
Hagel. 

W. W. Swift, of the Empire Milling 
Co., had with him Henry C. Benner, who 
attended his first bakers’ meeting, in the 
capacity of an allied tradesman. Mr. 
Benner for two years was secretary of 
the association, and operated a success- 
ful retail bakery at 944 South Clinton 
Street, prior to engaging in selling flour. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., will erect a modern bakery 
equipped with three bread and two cake 
ovens, a compete outfit of automatic 
bread machinery and the most up-to-date 
cake machinery. The McCormick Co. 
Inc., of New York, has charge of the 
plans. H. O. Miller is president of the 
Carolina Baking Co., which also has 
plants at Gastonia and Greensboro, N.C. 

Before leaving Wheeling for New 
York where he will have charge of a 
bakery for the General Baking Co., 
Charles Jenkins, who has been for some 
time manager of the Wheeling, W. Va., 
plant of the same company, was ten- 
dered a banquet by the staff. The affair 
was in the nature of a farewell for Mr. 
Jenkins and as an introduction for Har- 
ry Kuhn, who has been made manager, 
having been transferred from Rochester, 
Ni ¥. 

J. H. Woorrice. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Indiana Bakers’ Association is 
rallying its forces to fight a bill intro- 
duced in the general assembly by Repre- 
sentative J. M. Carlos, of Terre Haute, 
to repeal that section of the Indiana 
bakers’ law which prohibits the return 
of unsold bread. 

The Carlos bill, which is understood 
to have been drafted at the suggestion 
of regail grocers, would repeal the fol- 
lowing section of the Indiana bakers’ law, 
which was passed by the legislature in 
1919: 

“No bread or other bakery products, 
except as herein provided, shall be re- 
turned from any consumer or other pur- 
chaser to the dealer or baker, nor from 
any dealer to the baker, and no baker or 
dealer shall directly or indirectly accept 
any return or make any exchange of 
bread or other bakery products from any 
dealer, restaurant or hotel keeper, con- 
sumer or other person.” 

Officers of the Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation assert that approximately 98 per 
cent of the bakers of the state are 
strongly in favor of the present law and 
expect to wage a vigorous fight to re- 
tain it on the statute books. About the 
only opposition to the law from bakers 
has come from a few “outlaws” doing a 
losing business, it was said. 

The legislative committee of the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association, composed of 








C. P. Ehlers, of Indianapolis, secretary- 
manager; J. F. Ruger, of La Fayette, 
and Victor Miller, of Terre Haute, is 
laying the groundwork for an attack on 
the bill. 


SHARP COMPETITION 


Wholesale Bakers in Milwaukee Do Good 
Business, While Smaller Ones 
Have Troubles 








Mitwaukeet, Wis.—Expressions of 
opinion in the bakery trade are somewhat 
conflicting in respect to the bread busi- 
ness. Most of the large wholesale shops 
say that sales are maintaining a fairly 
even course close to normal, while the 
smaller bakeries, notably the community 
shops, say there has been a falling off, 
compared with a year ago. The reason 
for this may be temporarily ascribed to 
the fact that two chain store systems have 
been engaged in a “bread war” during 
most of February, and a considerable 
part of the public has taken advantage 
of the extremely low price at which bread 
has been selling, to the detriment of 
neighborhood shop trade. 

The bread war did not reach the same 
extremes in Milwaukee as in Chicago, 
where for a short time bread was actu- 
ally given away under the stress of the 
fierce competition between the two sys- 
tems. Here the lowest price reached was 
5c for the 1-lb loaf, and this was suffi- 
cient of a discount from the price which 
established bakers and grocers were com- 
pelled to ask, to favor chain stores with 
the patronage of a large number of fami- 
lies, especially those to whom a saving of 
3@5c on a loaf of bread means a great 
deal. 

The competition has a sort of parallel 
in current conditions of marketing fam- 
ily flour at retail. The chain stores which 
sold bread at 5c also sold flour, even of 
the best known brands, at prices which 
on a barrel basis would make current 
quotations by mills to brokers and job- 
bers look dear. Some other stores put 
bargain prices on flour which attracted 
considerable business and made home 
baking more popular than it ordinarily 
would be. 

Thus the problems of the commercial 
baking industry have been multiplied and 
the struggle for business made keener. 
Wholesale bakeries have been able to hold 
their own by intensive cultivation of the 
market, and the amounts invested in vari- 
ous kinds of advertising and publicity 
are larger than customary at this season 
of the year. Results are very satisfac- 
tory, according to the advertising man- 
agers of the big shops in Milwaukee and 
throughout Wisconsin. 

Manufacturers of macaroni are having 
a big demand for their products during 
the Lenten season, and the large factories 
here are working overtime to fill orders. 
Ordinarily, most of the production is out 
of the way when Ash Wednesday rolls 
around, but this year the Easter holiday 
is relatively early, and this, coupled with 
the fact that many retail dealers delayed 
their orders until after the holidays, has 
placed macaroni bakers under heavy pres- 
sure for supplies. 

Indicative of the growth of the busi- 
ness of wholesale bakeries in Milwaukee 
is the fact that the M. Carpenter Baking 
Co. is undertaking a large addition to 
its plant at 102-104 Seventh Street. Dur- 
ing the past year the Atlas Bread Fac- 
tory and the Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
the other two principal wholesale con- 
cerns, effected material enlargement of 
their respective capacities. 

A monument to the enterprise and pub- 
lic spirit of Matthew Carpenter, dean of 
the bakery industry of Milwaukee, will 
be a $1,000,000 theatre and office build- 
ing to be erected at Grand Avenue and 
Sixth Street, where Mr. Carpenter estab- 
lished his first shop over 50 years ago. 
This will be known as the Carpenter 
Building and will be 10 stories high, 
120x200, of brick and steel construction 
and of handsome design. Mr. Carpenter 
and his family are heavily interested in 
both the site and the proposed building. 


STANDARD BREAD WEIGHT 


The biennial session of the Wisconsin 
legislature is in full swing, and among a 
swarm of bills is one in which bakeries 
are keenly interested. This is the Czer- 
winski bill providing for the standardiza- 
tion of weights of bread, and is similar 
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to measures introduced at a number of 
previous sessions. The wholesale bakers 
are opposing the bill, but it is favored }, 
the retail bakers. A hearing was held 
Feb. 21, at which Matthew H. Carpenter, 
secretary of the M. Carpenter Baking 
Co., explained his views that the measure 
is impractical, especially because dough 
loses weight in baking and becomes stil! 
lighter through drying while held by the 
retailer, so that it is almost physically 
impossible to come close to standard 
weights, even with the tolerances allowed 
by the measure. He expressed the opin- 
ion that those bakers who favored the 
measure did so more to avoid the ununi- 
form local laws enacted by numerous 
municipalities in Wisconsin than for any 
reasons of fairness to the public. Con- 
sequently, they were advocating the }ill 
because they have been so bothered by the 
variable peculiarities of different local 
restrictions and believe a state law will 
settle the question. 

The bill, Mr. Carpenter said, would 
subject bakers to arrest for causes he- 
yond control. A grocer might leave his 
bread on sale three days after it was 
baked and then, if the loaf were weighed 
by an inspector, it would be found under 
weight and subject the dealer to arrest. 
The bill provides for a tolerance of 1 oz 
over or under weight. 

Joseph Poehlmann, president of the 
Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Association, |). 
H. Fitch, of Eau Claire, William Jung, 
of Ladysmith, and Frank Kullman, of 
Milwaukee, retail bakers, appeared be- 
fore the committee in favor of a uniforin 
state law and asserted that bread coulu 
be regulated between the prescribed tol- 
erances. 

NOTES 


The Niagara (Wis.) Bakery burned on 
Feb. 14, with a loss of $5,000. The own- 
ers plan to rebuild at once. 


The Milwaukee Vinegar Co., 79 Buffalo 
Street, will erect a three-story veast 
house, 55x110, estimated to cost, with 
equipment, $85,000. 

The Bake-Rite System bakery at Fon« 
du Lac has recently moved into new quar- 
ters, doubling the former capacity, at 79 
South Main Street. 


The Janesville board of education is 
asking for bids for complete equipment 
of a school cafetaria for its new $875,000 
central high school. 


The Lincoln bakery, formerly the 
Northwestern Avenue bakery, Racine, 
formally opened its handsome new build- 
ing at 1815-1819 State Street with a pub- 
lic dance. 


The committee on labor of the lower 
house of the Wisconsin legislature at 
Madison has recommended for passage « 
bill which aims to prohibit night work 
in bakeries. 


L. M. Holderness has purchased the 
Home Delicatessen, 214 South Street. 
Kenosha, and will enlarge the bakery de- 
partment, which will be in charge of Vic- 
tor Skogstad. 


The White Market, Portage, has dou- 
bled the size of its bakery department 
and installed a 1,600-loaf oven with steam 
heat, which is especially adapted to pro- 
duction of fancy goods. 

The Hartland bakery has been pur- 
chased from Mrs. Elizabeth Snyder by 
William Travis and Arthur Teskey, of 
Merton, who will continue the business 
under the style of Travis & Teskey. 

The Purity Mfg. Co., 1098 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Milwaukee, manufacturing maca- 
roni and other food products, will build 
a factory, 50x120, at 1295 Thirtieth 
Street. August Gerlach is president. 

The A. M. Richter Sons Co., Manito- 
woc, which recently erected a large addi- 
tion to its vinegar works to provide ca- 
pacity for manufacturing apple cider 
vinegar exclusively, has increased its 
capital stock to $150,000. 

The Reliable Paper Co., Fond du Lac, 
has disposed of its business to the Zinke 
Co., also of Fond du Lac, a large whole- 
sale grocery concern. The Reliable com- 
pany specialized “in wrapping paper, 
bread and food wrappers, paper bags, 
napkins, crepe paper, etc. 

Manufacturers of equipment will be 
interested to learn that bids are being 
taken up to March 1 by the Milwaukee 
Board of Industrial Education for the 
kitchen, bakery, cafeteria and lunchroom 
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equipment of the second unit of the new 
Central Continuation School at Seventh 
and Prairie streets. The units cost about 
$1,000,000 each. 

A robber entered the bakery of Frank 
Imanski, 648 Oklahoma Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, at 7 o'clock in the morning, and when 
Mr. Imanski’s 15-year-old daughter an- 
swered the bell, forced her at the point 
of a revolver to yield the contents of the 
cash register, amounting to $40. After a 
chase of seven blocks the robber was 
caught. He had thrown away his gun 
and lost all but $13.37 in his flight. 

The Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, 
on. Feb. 22 announced a new rye loaf, 
trademarked Atlas Best-Maid Rye 
Bread, using nearly a full page in the 
daily newspapers. Stress was laid on the 
fact that the new loaf is marketed’ in 
wrapped form, which is a departure from 
accepted practices of the past so far as 
rye bread is concerned. It was also em- 
phasized that the new Atlas loaf is made 
from pure Wisconsin rye flour, ground 
between stones. 

The Petit Salt Co., Milwaukee, has dis- 
posed of its entire property, interests and 
good-will to the Ruggles & Rademaker 
Co., Manistee, Mich., which will make the 
Milwaukee docks its principal distribut- 
ing point. Edwin B. Schuette, secretary 
and treasurer of the Petit company, is 
retained by the new owners as general 
manager of the Milwaukee division. The 
Ruggles company is building a plant in 
Manistee which will be one of the largest 
in the world, and is expected to go into 
production about May 1. The Petit 
branch dock and warehouse at Wauke- 
gan, IL, are included in the deal. 

L, E. Meyer. 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT LEASES 

An important court decision applying 
to cases where a manufacturing baker 
uses patented machinery under license 
from the patentee was handed down in 
the case of Federal System of Bakeries 
of America vs, Miller, 114 S.E. 749. The 
decision particularly involved the rights 
of creditors of such a baker to enforce 
their claims against such machinery 
where the license contract has not been 
recorded. 

One Hatch started a Federal System 
bakery in Charleston, W. Va. He in- 
stalled ovens and other appliances fur- 
nished by. the Federal company, under 
a written contract that he should have 
the use of them during the life of the 
patents on paying $10,000 in installments, 
plus 3 per cent of his gross receipts. 
The equipment was to remain the prop- 
erty of the company, together with re- 
placed broken or worn-out parts pur- 
chased from the company. 

Hatch became insolvent and returned 
the equipment to a representative of the 
company, but it was seized under legal 
process in a suit brought by Miller, one 
of Hatch’s general creditors. Miller 
claimed that the contract reserving title 
to the equipment in the company was 
void as to Hatch’s creditors, without no- 
tice to them of the reservation, because 
the contract had not been recorded. It 
was asserted that the contract was one of 
conditional sale, and therefore required 
to be recorded under the local recording 
act. 

Overruling this claim, the West Vir- 
ginia supreme court of appeals said: 

“Nothing but sales of goods and chat- 
tels are contemplated by that provision, 
and this contract is not, on its face, one 
of sale. The authorities relied upon as 
justifying interpretation of it as one of 
sale are inapplicable. In each of the 
contracts to which they relate there was 
an agreement that, upon certain contin- 
gencies or in certain events, the title to 
the property should pass to the person 
to whom the possession thereof had been 
delivered. In each of these cases that 
was the element or factor upon which 
the transaction was held to be a condi- 
tional sale. It cannot be found in this 
contract, either in express terms or by 
implication. ' 

“No inquiry arises as to whether it 
would be within the recordation require- 
ments of the uniform conditienal sales 
act, passed in 1921. It antedates that 


statute.” 
A. L. H. Street. 





King’s bakery, Marietta, Ga., and the 
Canton (Ga.) Bakery, have added new 
dough mixers. 
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Standard Bakeries Corporation Absorbs Plants in Various Parts of Country 
—Headquarters in Chicago—Jay Burns, C. N. Power, W. H. Korn, 
Matt H. Carpenter and H. Freer Principal Officers 


Cuicaco, I11t.—Another consolidation 
of large baking companies was perfected 
the past month. The latest one is the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, which 
has been organized under the laws of 
Delaware, with a capitalization of 15,000 
shares of $100 par value preferred, and 
200,000 shares of no par value common 
stock. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, is the chairman 
of the board of directors; C. N. Power, 
Pueblo, Colo., president; W. H. Korn, 
Davenport, Iowa, and Matt H. Carpen- 
ter, Milwaukee, vice presidents; H. M. 
Freer, Akron, Ohio, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

It has been announced by the new com- 
pany that the main object of the corpora- 
tion is to consolidate baking interests long 
held more or less in common by a group 
of men who have organized the new com- 
pany. This, it is said, will greatly sim- 
plify what has been a maze of intercom- 
pany holdings and individual holdings in 
many companies. The new concern is 
amply financed, and is in a position to 
adopt a policy of expansion should it be 
deemed advisable to acquire other bak- 
eries. 

The plants taken over by the new cor- 
poration have been clients of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, for a long time, and 
will continue the Long service. Mr. 
Freer, the secretary and treasurer, is now 
located at Chicago, and Mr. Burns will 
move here in a few months. Mr. Power 
will remain at Pueblo, and will be gen- 
eral manager of a number of western 


plants. 
S. O. WERNER. 


OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING 


New Constitution and Bylaws—Ohio Bread 
Weight Law Discussed—Affiliation with 
American Bakers’ Association Approved 


The midwinter meeting of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association was held at Colum- 
bus, Jan. 23-24. Although the number 
of bakers present was somewhat less 
than on former occasions, supply men 
and flour mill representatives swelled 
the registration list considerably. While 
no special programme had been arranged, 
lively interest was maintained throughout 
the business sessions, the chief features 
of which were the adoption of a new 
constitution and bylaws and discussion 
of the Ohio bread weight law. The morn- 
ing of the first day was given up to reg- 
istration. 








TUESDAY, JAN. 23 

The convention was called to order at 
2 p.m. by President E. D. Kaulbach, of 
Youngstown. Mayor Thomas, of Colum- 
bus, extended a hearty welcome to the 
visitors. 

President Kaulbach in his address said 
in part: “We have been through a stren- 
uous year, and bakers who have made 
profits monthly are to be congratulated. 
The standard of weights existing in this 
state is not fair. I was in Erie a short 
time ago, and was informed that every 
bakery in that city was cleaning up, 
and why not? Pittsburgh is only 70 
miles from our city, but they enjoy 
weights there of 20 to 22 oz at the same 
wholesale price as we have in Colum- 
bus. This does not seem exactly right, 
and I only wish that Jay Burns could 
start on a trip of education throughout 
the country, and then possibly some of 
our legislators might see the light. 

“If we must have bread legislation, 
the ideal law is the one permitting any 
weight, provided the loaf is correctly 
labeled. As Mr. Mueller states in Bhk- 
ing Technology, the ordinary baker is 
so afraid of adding to his selling costs 
that in a rising market he often main- 
tains old prices until he is almost broke. 
On the other hand, when the price of 
flour is falling, bakers cannot, under the 
standard weight law, give the public any 
benefit until the drop has reached a 
point where they can cut a cent or a 
half cent from the selling price.” 

Secretary William H. Shafer, of Cin- 
cinnati, read the minutes of previous 


meetings and the report of Treasurer 
Harry Miller, Springfield. 

Joseph B. Weil, son of B. S. Weil, of 
the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati, followed with a most interesting 
paper on his experience at the American 
Institute of Baking. He said: “Most 
bakers know of the American Institute, 
but few know what it is doing and can 
do. There are at present only a few 
graduates from the Chicago school, and 
these have not been able to come in con- 
tact with their fellow-bakers sufficiently 
to tell them of the advantages of this 
training. The school has proven its 
worth. 

“The students of the school are men, 
some having had grammar school, others 
high school and college education. Their 
experience differs as widely as their edu- 
cation. In my class we had little practi- 
cal work, with the exception of four men, 
whose experience - averaged about 15 
years. One could imagine this was a 
very mixed class to teach. When it 
came to discussion, such a range of edu- 
cation and experience was bound to have 
many varied opinions. In the class room, 
those having technical knowledge would 
help the others, and in the bakeshop the 
practical men would help the beginners. 
This was the kind of co-operation we 
had. 

“Our class had the honor of founding 
the Alumni Association of the American 
Institute of Baking, through which we 
intend to keep up this co-operation. It 
not only includes co-operation between 
the graduates, but also between the lat- 
ter and the institute. Through this co- 
operation we are also striving to turn 
out the best goods possible, and thereby 
create a greater demand for bakers’ 
bread.” 

Mr. Weil described at length details 
of the practical bakeshop course, shop 
problems, and technical training, which 
are given to the students of the school. 

Harold E. Turley, of the American 
Institute of Baking, then described gen- 
eral conditions at the institute, and prob- 
lems that arise from time to time in the 
different departments. He explained the 
objects of the research, analytical and 
nutrition laboratories, and the benefits to 
be obtained from these. The speaker 
discussed fully the question of rope bac- 
teria, and suggested a cure for same. 
He also exhibited things of interest un- 
der the microscope, such as flour free 
from mold,—the result of dry storage; 
moldy flour,—result of damp storage; 
bacteria that produce ropy bread 
“stained”; bran and hair particles in 
flour; living bacteria; living and dead 
yeast cells; potato starch cells. 


NEW CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Secretary William Shafer read and 
explained the new constitution and by- 
laws which, after some discussion, were 
adopted. 

The discussions generally centered 
around article three, which in part reads: 
“The government of the organization shall 
be vested in a board to be known as the 
General Council Board of Ohio Bakers. 
This board shall be made up of repre- 
sentatives elected or appointed by the 
various group organizations throughout 
the state. The number of members on 
this board shall be the number of prop- 
erly accredited representatives from the 
group organizations throughout the state, 
plus one representative from the asso- 
ciate members, who shall be selected by 
the associate members at the annual 
meeting.” 

H. Meyer, Columbus, explained at 
length the reason for adopting a new 
state constitution, and especially the 
plan of group organizations throughout 
the state. This practically meant, he 
claimed, that the state organization will 
now be run by 15 men, who compose the 
general council board. The board will 
be in readiness at all times to help Ohio 
bakers who may be in trouble. 

For three or four years, the member- 
ship of the association has somewhat 
decreased. It is thought that if the 
council board is composed of the right 
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kind of men and co-operates with group 
associations, the state organization will 
take on a new lease of life. 

E. Stolzenbach, of Lima, described the 
successful activities of the group organi- 
zation in his community since May last. 
He said that a questionnaire had been 
sent out and returns received from bak- 
ers giving detail of expense in connec- 
tion with manufacture. It was found 
that, whereas the overhead cost of the 
small baker was somewhat less than that 
of the large one, the cost of raw ma- 
terials to the latter was smaller. The 
speaker added that his organization was 
composed of a varied class of bakers, 
varying from the little man, using 21% 
bbls of flour a day, to those using 250 
bbls a week. 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 24 

The Wednesday session was not long, 
but some important subjects were dis- 
cussed. Dr. R. M. Allen, research prod- 
ucts department Ward Baking Co., 
spoke on bread weight laws. He ex- 
pressed himself as being in favor of a 
revision of the Ohio law, so that same 
would conform more with the law in ef- 
fect in Massachusetts. The speaker 
said he was convinced that if bakers 
were permitted to fluctuate the weight 
of their products, they would not be like- 
ly to cut prices to any extent. 

Frank R. Shepard, General Baking 
Co., Boston, indorsed largely the remarks 
of the previous speaker. He explained at 
some length the Massachusetts law, and 
affirmed that it was the best of its kind 
in the country. There was a good deal 
of opposition to revisions being made to 
the present Ohio bread weight law, and 
several speakers were heard on the sub- 
ject. 

Frank S. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, spoke on the general baking 
situation and claimed that the average 
wholesale baker complained of condi- 
tions which were largely due to the fact 
that he paid little attention to the selling 
end of his business. Retail bakers, he 
said, were doing better and prospering, 
simply because they gave more attention 
to the selling end and spent 50-50 of 
their time in details connected with manu- 
facturing and selling. 

Mr. Bamford deplored price cutting, 
saying it had a demoralizing effect and 
bakers gained nothing by it. In conclu- 
sion, he remarked that there was plenty 
of business for all bakers, and that it 
was only a question of development to 
get same. 

The last speaker was J. Hessler, of 
Hessler & Goodman, brokers, Cleveland, 
who talked on the use of the toaster in 
homes, which he maintained meant a 
greater consumption of bakers’ bread. 
He said that if toast was eaten exten- 
sively, this would possibly take the place 
of other foods, such as cereals. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED . 


The following resolutions were brought 
before the meeting and adopted: 

Resolved, That the present adminis- 
trative organization of this association 
be continued as the provisional officers 
until the permanent organization under 
the new constitution just adopted shall 
have been brought into existence; be it 
also 

Resolved, That the Ohio Bakers’ As- 
sociation hereby declares its purpose to 
become affiliated with the American 
Bakers’ Association as an association 
member, under the provisions of the na- 
tional constitution; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this 
association be and hereby is authorized 
and directed to make application for 
such association membership. 

After adjournment, the members of 
the Allied Trades present held a short 
meeting and elected J. Wallace, of the 
Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati, as its repre- 
sentative to serve on the General Coun- 
cil Board of Ohio Bakers. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

The registration showed about 70 bak- 
ers and 65 supply men present. 

W. C. Weir, H. Tibbals and A. B. 
Hewson looked after the interests of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio State Millers’ Association, was an 
interested visitor during the business 
sessions. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
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accompanied by George A. Daut and H. 
W. Colvin. 

The Bay State Milling Co. was repre- 
sented by Oscar Moore, secretary, H. B. 
Kenny, of Cincinnati, and E. Theobald, 
of Cleveland. 

The Miami Mfg. Co., Peru, Ind., had 
a display of bakers’ boxes and show 
cases on the convention floor in charge 
of H. B. Osgood, 

L. H. Davis, of the Jay Burns Baking 
Co., Omaha, was a visitor. He had been 
spending a few days in Columbus at 
his brother’s home. 

Among Columbus bakers present were 
C. Faelchle, H. Meyer, Holland Bread 
Co., F. Willard, and representatives of 
the Reynolds Baking Co. 

A. W.: Wilkinson and C. P. Ehlers, 
president and _ secretary-manager, re- 
spectively, of the Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, brought greetings. 

F. C. Panuska looked after the in- 
terests of the Hubbard Oven Co., and 
presented very attractive pocket letter 
memo folders as souvenirs. 

H. H. Wurtz, manager Cincinnati office, 
Frank F. Felkner, R. G. Michael, and 
B. R. Harness, Columbus, represented 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Those present from the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. included W. W. Cavagna, 
manager Cincinnati office, and P. F. 
Young, G. Ludwig, Columbus. 

J. C. Caley, representing Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., reported that 
he had recently been transferred from 
Chicago to the Cleveland office. 

George Ade, son of John Ade, the 
well-known representative of the Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co., is now with the J. H. 
Day Co. at its Kansas City office. 

Herman F. Wright, manager of the 
flour mill department of the American 
Hominy Co., came from Chicago to re- 
new acquaintance with Ohio bakers. 

B. Schmid, a well-known baker of 
Lodi, was an early arrival. He had re- 
cently returned from a trip to Switzer- 
land and other European countries. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s contingent in- 
cluded A. Fischer, A. E. Lowe, W. Jones, 
Columbus; H. F. Blanchard, Cleveland; 
W. Keating, Akron; J. Wallace, Cin- 
cinnati. 

John Ade and F. Schneeberger repre- 
sented the American Diamalt Co., and 
mentioned that C. H. Van Cleef, sales 
manager of the company, was attending 
the Iowa convention. 

A. Rist, Newcomer Baking Co., Day- 
ton, was one of the few representatives 
from that city. This concern has a 
three-oven plant with a daily capacity 
of about 7,000 loaves. 


The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, exhib- 
ited its Exact Weight scales, which are 
used in many of the bakeshops through- 
out the country. W. S. Smith, vice 
president, and Earl Woodland, were 
present. 


B. S. Weil, of the Banner-Grocers 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, was accompanied 
by his son, Joseph, H. A. Tuttle, of Co- 
lumbus, and A. C. Cisle, of Hamilton. 
The former seemed to have fully recov- 
ered from a recent illness. 


Some of the local flour brokerage con- 
cerns represented were W. H. Holaday, 
J. T. McIntosh, J. E. Brock, Holaday 
& McIntosh; Harry B. Apple, Harry B. 
Apple Co; J. Lee Krumm, Krumm & 
McDonald Co; A. C. Smith. 


Bruce M. Warner, now secretary and 
general manager of the Peerless Sani- 
tary Equipment Co., La Fayette, Ind., 
received congratulations on his recent 
appointment. He stated that machinery 
is being installed in his company’s new 
plant. 


The stag dinner at the New Southern 
Hotel was well attended. H. Meyer, of 
the Holland Bread Co., made an efficient 
chairman. Among the speakers were 
Senator E. M. Rabenold, New York; F. 
R. Shepard, Boston, Dr. R. M. Allen, 
Ward Baking Co., and C. P. Ehlers, In- 
dianapolis. usic and vaudeville were 
the additional attractions. 


Representatives of flour milling con- 
cerns registered: D. C. Graham, assist- 
ant sales manager, H. D. Smith, F. J. 
Lovebury, Sheffield-King Milling Co; J. 
W. Mashek, Empire Milling Co; W. F. 
Steele, Marshal] Flour Mills Co; George 
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Boyle, Abilene Flour Mills Co; J. N. 
Lipford, International Milling Co; R. R. 
Cook, R. McClure, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co; H. W. Welton, Hubbard Milling Co; 
A. L. Makley, Big Diamond Mills Co; 
W. D. Holloway, William Kelly Milling 
Co; R. T. Stedman, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co; W. H. Clevenger, Tyler & 
Co; Jesse C. Stewart, H. A. Sprigg, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co; A. L. Stubbs, bro- 
ker, Indianapolis; E, M. Powell, Fair- 
child Milling Co; D. H. Smashey, Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co; G. D. Brun- 
dit, King Midas Milling Co; W. N. El- 
ward, Atkinson Milling Co. 

Some well-known representatives of 
bakers’ supply and machinery houses 
present were: Paul Franke, A. Katzen- 
berg, Union Machinery Co; O. H. Wilts, 
Hamersley Mfg. Co; C. F. Gaffney, 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd; C. S. 
Hirst, J. H. Day Co; W. E. Siefke, 
Procter & Gamble Co; J. W. Carey, 
American Bakers Machinery Co; George 
Mahla, P. Ballantine & Sons; Dr. R. M. 
Allen, H. L. Folkerthe, Ward Baking 
Co. research products department; J. D. 
Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; J. W. 
Whiteside, Anheuser-Busch Corporation; 
E, Kuttnauer; Kelly grates; F. D. Pfen- 
ing, Thomson Machine Co; A. C. Ellis, 
Edward Katzinger Co; J. W. Chase, W. 
R. Welch, Elmer Mack, Menasha Print- 
ing & Carton Co; G. I. Gheen, Cleveland 
Wax Paper Co; J. D. Kilgore, Cham- 
pion Machinery Co; H. J. McKane, E. 
B. Terpinitz, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; C. E. 
Hartzell, I. E. Allan, Standard Oven 
Co; Joe Lowe, C. Mueller, Joe Lowe Co. 


Baking concerns represented, and bak- 
ers present: A. B. C. Bakery, Pataskala; 
H. J. Ackerman, N. O. Basford, C. L. 
Miller and Marion Baking Co., Marion; 
A. W. Adams, W. A. Adams, Hilltop 
bakery; J. A. Orthinger, Adam Pfau, 
Portsmouth; Baker Bread Co., Zanes- 
ville; Blackwell Baking Co., A. K. Ran- 
dall, Greenville; H. A. Parish, J. E. 
Workman and Bon Ton bakery, Coshoc- 
ton; J. Brill, P. Weiss, Lancaster; Cot- 
tage bakery, S. Schroeder, Standard 
Baking Co., Piqua; W. Damm, Elyria; 
H. H. Doup, Mount Vernon; R. Els- 
wick, Caldwell; O. D. Enoch, Leipsic; 
H. S. Field, Bluffton; W. Fischer, J. E. 
Limbacher, St. Marys; F. W. Janlee, 
Cardington; Kauffman bakery, J. C. 
Root, Delaware; E. D. Kaulbach, 
Youngstown; C. E. Kirshner, South 
Charleston; J. Knauss, Wapakoneta; 
Kuster bakery, Newark; H. Miller, H. 
Urquhart, Springfield; W. O. Moore, 
Arcanum; G. Frantz, Miss MacFarland, 
New System Bread Co., Cambridge; C. 
A. Pratt, Spang Baking Co., Star Bak- 
ing Co. Cleveland; Purity Baking Co., 
Uhrichsville; J. F. Renz, C. F. Stolzen- 
bach, E. H. ,Stolzenbach, Lima; A. 
Schmid, F. Trentman, Cincinnati; C. A. 
Sexauer, Sidney; A. Traffod, Akron; 
C. Wheelersburg, Ironton. 

A. S. Purves. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 

PrirrspurcH, Pa.—At a recent confer- 
ence between R. K. Stritzinger, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, C. C. Latus, the secretary, and 


. George P. Reuter, of New York, general 


chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, preliminary plans were outlined for 
the June 18-20 convention. There will be 
an imposing list of speakers. The after- 
noons will be given over to sports and 
amusements. 

The three evenings will be red letter 
periods, as each night will be in char 
of a special committee. Monday night 
will be known as “Eastern Night,” in 
charge of Robert W. Griggs, of Phila- 
delphia, assistant district manager of the 
Fleischmann Co. Tuesday night will be 
“Central Night,” and will be supervised 
by Thomas G. Ashbridge, the Harrisburg 
manager of the Fleischmann Co., and 
a committee. Harry C. Elste and his 
fellow committeemen will direct “West- 
ern Night,” the closing event of the 
convention. All three committees are 
hard at work , posnertas events that will 
be amusing and entertaining. 

J. Frederick Schofer, chairman of the 
committee on prizes, states that the num- 
ber donated by supply, flour and ma- 
chinery firms will far exceed that of last 
year. Owing to time required for prop- 
er assignment of prizes, it is stated that 
none can be accepted after March 10. 

President Stritzinger says: “From all 
indications, it appears as though the 





1923 convention of the Pennsylvania bak- 
ers will be tit largest and best ever held 
by the Keystone State association. It is 
most gratifying to see the enthusiasm 
and interest that the bakers are manifest- 
ing in the Bedford Springs convention. 
There will be an educational programme, 
as well as an entertainment programme, 
that will be of more than ordinary inter- 
est. We are planning to enlarge on the 
Open Forum, which was such a success 
last year, and to this end, we have been 
able to secure a talented speaker who 
will start things on the closing day and 
give the bakers food for thought rela- 
tive to the importance of their business 
and its place in the trade world. His 
name will be announced as soon as the 
programme numbers have been definitely 


agreed on.” 
C. C. Larus. 


NEW YORK BAKERS 


Annual Meetings of Brooklyn and Bronx 
Associations—Strike of Bakery Work- 
ers on May 1 Intimated 

New York, N. Y.—Very successful 
was the second annual health exhibition 
which was held under the auspices of 
the department of health, New York 
City, at the Grand Central Palace. 
Among the exhibitors were Jaburg Bros., 
Inc., who conducted a most instructive 
exhibit in behalf of the bakers. The 
specialty department of this concern pre- 
sented a complete line of pure food 
bakers’ materials. With the keynote of 
their exhibit being the boosting of the 
manufacturing retail baker and the fact 
that all exhibits must be approved by 
the health department, their endeavor to 
educate the buying public in favor of 
the retail baker should bear fine results 
for the trade at large. 

Nurses were in attendance and dis- 
tributed sample glasses of pure jellies 
and preserves used by bakers, as well as 
tasty, old-fashioned mince pies. 

MASTER BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Merchant Bakers’ Association the 
following officers were elected: Paul Sie- 
bold, president; Walter Vollmuth, first 
vice president; Max Kamien, second 
vice president; Henry A. Keil, record-~ 
ing secretary; Henry Blinten, financial 
secretary; Fred Siebold, treasurer; Her- 
man Obrock, Henry Koenig, Henry Ar- 
ras, and Henry Sturm, trustees. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of the 
Bronx, New York City, elected at its 
annual meeting, the following: president, 
Rudolph Zink; vice president, August 
Wieland; recording secretary, Alexander 
Buehler; financial secretary, John Fin- 
ger; treasurer, John Breitenbach; collec- 
tor, Philip Held. The executive commit- 
tee consists of Julius Zink and Rudolph 
Zink. Labor committee, John Breiten- 
bach, Otto Kufus and Christopher Bat- 
cheller. The organization will have 
charge of the next convention of the 
state association, which will be held in 
connection with the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bronx 
association. The committee consists of 
Joseph Albus, S. J. Eller, J. Zink, Chris- 
topher Batcheller and Christopher Men- 


gel. 








BAKERS STRIKE PREDICTED 

According to H. K. Sendey, secretary 
of Local No. 1, Journeymen Bakers’ In- 
ternational Union, the sentiment among 
the large bread concerns is such that a 
strike of 75,000 bakers in this state may 
occur. Sendey declares that the heads 
of the baking companies were seeking 
to eliminate union workers. According- 
ly, he said, the-crisis might be reached 
on May 1, when contracts are to be re- 
newed. 

NOTES 

W. L. Burns, Ithaca, will remodel and 
improve his bakery. 

The Haynes bakery, Herkimer, was 
badly damaged by fire. 

John Mulvey has bought E. P. Mul- 
vey’s bakery, Johnstown. 

Frangs & Co. are successors to Charles 
Meyer, baker, Newburgh. 

The building occupied by the Gran- 
ville bakery, Granville, burned. 

Fire in the basement of Ward’s bak- 
ery, Buffalo, did $2,500 damage. 

A. G. Thompson, Canandaigua, has 
sold his bakery to W, G. Brewer, 
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Schmidt Bros. have completed a mod 
ern bakery at 4715 Fifth Avenue, Brook 
lyn. 

L. Hopfenmuller, 114 Field Street, 
Rochester, will open the Angelus bake- 
shop. 

Black & Collier have succeeded |’, 
Parsons as owners of a bakery at Pa\- 
myra. 

H. Wilson, Rochester, has sold his 
bakery on Main Street to V. Leiser, of 
Avon. 

The new bakery at the Blue Crane 
Inn, New Paltz, reports being very suc- 
cessful. 

The Olds Bakery & Restaurant, (€:\))- 
astota, is now under the management of 
M. S. Stoker. 

The Victor Baking Co. will move to 
Atlantic Avenue and Merrick Rox, 
Lynbrook, L. I. 


A bakery and lunchroom, opened rc- 
cently in Hastings-On-Hudson, is owned 
by J. B. Willoughby. 

The Franco-American Restaurant & 
Bakery Co., Utica, has rented a store »t 
926 Columbia Street. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against A. Shepnick and I. Perper- 
licht, New York City. 

J. T. Stearn has been appointed r:- 
ceiver for the bakery of Shepnick 
Pergerich, 1344 Wilkins Avenue, New 
York. 

Fire damaged the premises of five 
stores at 110-118 Main Street, Flushiny, 
$50,000. The fire started in the Pari- 
sienne bakery, 116 Main Street. 


J. P. McDonough has been appointed 
receiver of the Bake-Rite Bakeries, New 
York, following a plea for bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $15,000; assets, $6,000. 


New corporations: B. F. S. Bakine 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, $15,000; L. B. !.. 
bakery, New York, $50,000; D. S. & W. 
bakery, Brooklyn, $12,000; Rabbi \). 
Weinberger, New York, matzoth baker,, 
$36,000; Bitterholf Baking Co., Brool- 
lyn, $21,000; Newman Weintraub ‘Bal:- 
eries, Queens, $50,000; Walton bakery, 
New York, $35,000; Carmel bakery anil 
lunchroom, Brooklyn, $15,000. 


Voluntary bankrupts: Martin Bakin. 
Co., Inc., New York, liabilities $8,667. 
assets $3,810; E. H. Dixon, Hamilton: 
Popkin & Rosen, New York, liabilities 
$7,199, assets $2; Gruber bakery an: 
dairy lunch, New York; S. Greenwald, 
New York, liabilities $5,731, assets un 
known; J. Haberman,.New York, liabili 
ties, $5,230, assets $360; Samuel Sobel, 
New York, liabilities $22,406, asset 
$6,250; Mahler & Kirschenbaum, New 
York, liabilities $1,349, assets unknown 


Bruno C. Scumipr. 





BAKER AS “MANUFACTURER” 


The status of a baker as a “manufac 
turer” was considered by the Louisian« 
supreme court in the case of State vs 
Lanasa, 92 So. 306, in an entertaining 
opinion. Joseph D. Lanasa, a New Or- 
leans baker, was proceeded against as 
having engaged in business without first 
paying a license tax for the privilege. 
His counsel secured dismissal of the 
suit under the defense that defendant 
was entitled to the benefit of an exemp- 
tion from license tax accorded by the 
Louisiana constitution to “manufactur- 
ers.” 

The precise question raised in the case 
was whether the business of making and 
baking bread by machinery, constitutes 
“manufacturing.” The court’s affirma- 
tive answer to this question is of more 
than local importance. Because nearly 
every state has laws applying to “manu- 
facturers” and “manufacturing estab- 
lishments” generally, the decision consti- 
tutes a precedent that is apt to be fol- 
lowed in other states whenever the ques- 
tion of the baker’s status as a manufac- 
turer is raised. 

The Louisiana court held that the me- 
chanical process of sifting, mixing, and 
manipulating flour and other ingredients 
by eqom: machinery, and the conversion 
of the combined ingredients into bread, is 
substantially like the process that was 
declared by the same court to be manu- 
facturing, in the case of State vs. Amer- 
ican Biscuit Mfg. Co., 16 So. 750. The 
only difference in the facts of the two 
cases is that in the last cited one the 
company manufactured crackers, Italian 
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paste, etc., while in this case Lanasa 
made only bread. 

The opinion further noted that in a 
still earlier case the Louisiana supreme 
court decided that one who made and 
sold bread on a comparatively small 
scale was not a manufacturer. (32 La. 
Ann. 1075.) In the Lanasa case, the 
court added: 

“Without observing a distinction in 
law between the making of bread and 
the making of biscuits, we cannot dis- 
tinguish this case from that of the 
American Biscuit Mfg.-Co. Such a dis- 
tinction does not result from the fact— 
if it is a fact—that biscuit making is a 
more complex process than bread mak- 
ing, or that the biscuit manufacturers 
make more, and the bread manufacturers 
make less, than 57 varieties. .We have 
decided that coopers, making only such 
simple articles as barrels and hogsheads, 
are manufacturers, . . and also that 
the making of burlap bags, a process 
consisting merely of cutting the manu- 
factured fabric into standard sizes, fold- 
ing each piece once, and sewing together 
the edges on two sides, is manufactur- 
mg. . « « 

“The purpose of the exemption [of 
manufacturers from license taxation] 
. . . Was to encourage manufacturing 
in this state of articles that were then 
either imported or hand made. It was 
not intended to exclude from the exemp- 
tion factory products that were then 
made by hand. ‘Therefore, when the 
court first failed or refused to recognize, 
as a manufacturer, the baker sweating 
at his oven, or the confectioner cranking 
an ice cream freezer, it was merely ap- 
plying the common sense, logical idea 
that the lawmaker had not intended that 
such tradesmen should be classed as 
manufacturers. But the court would 
never have classed a fabric mill with the 
venerated spinning wheel, or mistaken 
a hosiery manufacturing establishment 
for the old-time knitting needle, a shoe 
factory for a cobbler’s bench with its 
awls and hammers, or a garment factory 
for the shears and needles of the humble 
tailor or seamstress.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





NEW CAKE BAKERY IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crtry, Mo.—Bryce B. Smith, 
president Smith Baking Co., is building 
an extensive cake baking plant in Kan- 
sas City, on property adjoining the War- 
ncke bakery, Fourteenth and Chesnut 
streets. The recent growth of the cake 
department of the company has been of 
such proportions that a new plant was 
thought necessary. 

Improvements are also being made in 
the bread baking equipment of the Smith 
company. Among other things, an 85- 
foot travelling oven is being installed. 
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Ovens are also being installed in the 
plant of the Warneke bakery, which is a 
unit of the Consumers’ Bread Co., of 
which Mr. Smith is president. The im- 
provements, exclusive of the cake baking 
plant, will cost about $150,000, and will 
double the capacity of the two units. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


Bread Prices Weak, Regardless of Strength 
in Raw Materials—Quality Not 
Up to Standard 


Seatrie, Wasu.—With prices of all 
commodities used in the bakery mount- 
ing, Pacific Coast bakers continue to 
hold prices of bread and pastry down to 
the lowest level of last month. In sev- 
eral localities prices have dropped Ic lb. 
Bread prices are weak at 7c for 1-lb, 
and 10@Il1c for 11%-lb loaf. California 
markets are holding prices to better 
advantage than the Northwest, in some 
places bakers’ getting 8@12c, but 
price cutting is causing a break in the 
stability of the market. Pastry lines 
are stronger, but the skyrocketing in the 
sugar market undoubtedly will force 
prices up. 

Bread ey is suffering materially 
because of low prices, few bakers put- 
ting out as good a loaf as during the 
fall. Outputs are normal for the year, 
however, and many cities report volumes 
above the average for the season. A 
good spring trade is anticipated. 

On an advancing market, heavier buy- 
ing of eastern and. northern flour by 
large wholesalers is noticeable, even well 
into the summer. So far as eastern 
strong flours are concerned, the past 
month has been the best month for buy- 
ing. Local western flour is being bought 
only for present needs. 

As usual at this time of year, labor 
conditions show some unrest. Journey- 
men are looking forward to May 1, when 
new contracts are to be signed. In sev- 
eral localities, strongly unionized, meet- 
ings of journeymen and master bakers 
have been held to arrange a new con- 
tract. It is not expected that any great 
change will be made. More pliable work- 
ing conditions and earlier working hours 
seem to be the most the master bakers 
are asking of the unions. None looks 
for labor troubles this spring. 

The sudden and unexpected advance 
in sugar caught many bakers short, and 
they are in the market for more than 
present needs, but buying is mainly lim- 
ited to a 60-day supply. 

CALIFORNIA BREAD WEEK 
The last week in January was declared 


“Bread Week” by the mayor of Los An- 
geles, because of the convention held in 








that city by the Southern California 
Wholesale and Retail Bakers’ associa- 
tions. Dr. H. E. Barnard, manager of 
the American Institute of Baking, John 
M. Hartley, secretary of the National 
Retail Bakers’ Association, William H. 
Korn, president of the American Bakers’ 
Association, and I. K. Russell, editor of 
Baking Technology, were eastern men of 
note attending the convention. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: wholesalers, 
Albert Gordon, president; Ross K. 
Beamish, vice president; C. P. Brower, 
treasurer; William Francis Ireland, sec- 
retary and chairman; J. A. Mackechnie, 
Theodore Van de Kamp, W. H. Eseman, 
Fred Olson and George Barnes, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

The retail association elected F. C. 
Kramer president, Gus Zillman vice pres- 
ident, Charles Schultz treasurer, Wil- 
liam Francis Ireland secretary, Robert 
Callender, John Legler, Raymond Key- 
zer, Henry Walsma and N. Ramseyer, 
members of the executive committee. 

At the annual banquet at the Elite 
Café, probably one of the most inter- 
esting talks ever listened to was given 
by Robert Morton, 93 years of age, for- 
mer president and charter member of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers. For 200 years Mr. Morton’s fore- 
fathers were bakers, he following in 
their footsteps. In a clear voice, plainly 
heard throughout the large room (there 
were 600 persons present), he spoke in 
a humorous vein of the antiquated meth- 
ods of baking with which he was familiar 
when he played in the bakeshop of his 
grandfather. Following his talk, motion 
pictures were run showing the large bak- 
eries of the United States at work, and 
the sanitary measures taken in various 
plants. Addresses were made by the 
newly elected officers. 

Dr. Barnard, John M. Hartley, I. K. 
Russell and other notables of the baking 
industry spoke at various schools and 
clubs, showing moving pictures of edu- 
cational value regarding the baking 
game, and a mass meeting was held in 
San Diego the evening of Jan. 27. 

NOTES 

Emma Howard has opened a bakery 
in Petaluma, specializing in pastry. 

Wheeler’s bakery, Bellingham, Wash., 
will install a new oven, and enlarge the 
plant. 

Lippman’s bakery, Twenty-third and 
Yesler Way, Seattle, plans on additional 
machinery. 

Another bakery has been opened in 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, by the Perfect 
System Bakeries. 

N. J. Hanson, for many years a part- 
ner in the Oregon Baking Co., Astoria, 
Oregon, has severed his connection with 
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that concern and started the Independ- 
ent bakery on Duane Street. He will do 
a retail business only. 

The Matthaei Baking Co., Tacoma, re- 
cently added a high-speed molder to its 


equipment. William Matthaei is man- 
ager. 
The California Baking Co. Butte, 


Mont., has completed the installation 
of a complete automatic outfit of ma- 
chinery. 

S. H. Stone is enlarging his shop in 
Seattle, and is putting in a new oven 
and machinery. ‘The plant will be com- 
pleted early in March. 

Henry Yeager, proprietor of the Hub 
City bakery, Centralia, Wash., has let a 
contract for a molder. A new mixer 
was recently installed. 

The Butternut Baking Co., Tacoma, 
is having plans drawn for a new flour 
handling outfit with 50 bbls storage ca- 
pacity. A molder recently was installed. 

Smith Norton, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Snowflake bakery, San Diego, 
Cal., has accepted a position with the 
Western Milling Co., at Los Angeles, as 
salesman and demonstrator. 

William Bishop, central western repre- 
sentative of the Joe Lowe Co., after 
spending several weeks at the company’s 
Los Angeles factory, called on the trade 
throughout Oregon, Washington and 
Utah on his way to his home in Denver, 
Colo. 

The new bakery of the Oregon-Dixie 
Baking Co., Astoria, Oregon, is nearing 
completion. It is planned to have the 
shop in operation March 1. When com- 
pleted, this will be one of the most 
modernly equipped shops on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Virginia Baking Co. opened Jan. 
29 at 528 West Fourth Street, Long 
Beach, Cal. Arthur Brodersen is su- 
perintendent of the baking department. 
For 12 years he was head baker for Al- 
bert Cohn, Los Angeles. Mitchell Clau- 
sen is manager of the plant. 

Orders have been placed by the But- 
ternut Baking Co., Seattle, for consider- 
able new equipment, including a high- 
speed molder. Four large, two-deck 
electric ovens were installed recently in 
the Nineteenth and Main Street plant. 
Gust E. Rasmussen is manager. 

Adolph Schobel has purchased the 
Home bakery, Chehalis, Wash., and is 
adding a number of machines. Mike 
Beck, the former proprietor, bought a 
half interest in the Beck Baking Co., of 
Bellingham, Wash., from his brother, 
John, and has taken over the manage- 
ment, 

The Chatfield Baking Co. has moved 
its retail store and bakery in ‘Tacoma, 
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Wash., to Eleventh Street. The bakery 
department has more room, and addi- 
tional equipment is being installed. Two 
new electric ovens do the baking. W. R. 
Chatfield, proprietor, intends to enlarge 
and do some wholesaling. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Korn, of the 
University bakery, Eugene, Oregon, 
spent several days in Portland this 


month during the visit of Mr. Korn’s 
brother, William Korn, of Davenport, 
Iowa, who made a tour of the Pacific 
Coast, after attending the convention 
in Los Angeles in January. 

It is reported that a consolidation of 
the Home Baking Co., the City bakery, 
the White Seal bakery and the Idaho 
Falls bakery has been effected at Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, the name of the new con- 
cern to be the Idaho Falls Baking Co. 
Two of the plants will be closed, and 
the others operated as exclusive bread 
and pastry shops. 

William Rogers, who recently sold the 
Rogers bakery, Bellingham, Wash., has 
bought the Golden Crust bakery, Cen- 
tralia, Wash., from Emil Daviscourt. 
Mr. Daviscourt, with his wife, plans a 
few months’ vacation in California be- 
fore again entering business. Mr. Rog- 
ers formerly was located in Centralia, at 
that time owning the Hub City bakery. 

Brooks & Hackett have opened a 
doughnut and pastry ee! in the New 
Crystal Palace Market, Eighth and Mar- 
ket streets, San Francisco. This market 
is said to be the finest of its kind in the 
United States, covering an ordinary city 
block, and having entrances on_ three 
streets. A unique feature is a large, in- 
closed parking place for the automobiles 
of patrons. 

The Eddy Bakeries, Helena, Mont., 
which concern has numerous plants over 
the state, the latest purchase being the 
Lutey bakery, Butte, are making exten- 
sive improvements in several of their 
plants. The Butte plant is being re- 
modeled and more machinery added. A 
new oven is being built in the Missoula 
plant, and several new machines have 
been purchased for the Great Falls and 
Helena bakeries. 

When C. D. Heinrich, of the Heinrich 
bakery, 7422 Sunset Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, opened his front door one night 
recently, he frightened several men from 
his establishment. They had turned the 
safe on its side and were digging into 
the cement bottom. <A few feet from 
the window through which they gained 
entrance to the bakery, the police found 
jewelry valued at several hundred dol- 
lars that had been stolen from O. S. 
Witherell, Vista Street. 

J. G. Bennett, secretary-treasurer of 
the Downing bakeries and cashier of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Co., of 
Portland, suffered two broken ribs and 
a fractured collar bone in an automobile 
accident on the Columbia River Highway 
early in the month. Mrs. Bennett escaped 
with a few minor bruises. ‘Their car 
plunged over an embankment and turned 
bottom side up, and Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett were pinned underneath the machine 
half an hour before their plight was no- 
ticed by a passerby. 





INEXPERIENCED EMPLOYEES 

The Texas court of civil appeals re- 
fused to disturb an award of damages 
against defendant baker on account of 
injuries sustained by plaintiff, a youth- 
ful employee, while cleaning an electric 
bread mixer, in the case of Pope vs. 
Meir, 245 S.W. 960. It was decided that 
liability might be based on a.theory of 
negligence on the employing baker’s part 
in failing to instruct plaintiff how to 
clean the machine without danger to him- 
self. The court said, in part: 

“In view of all the evidence and the 
court’s findings, it should be said that 
the minor possessed general knowledge 
of cleaning the bread mixer and of its 
operation by electricity, but did not have 
full appreciation of the dangers to 
which he was exposed in cleaning. it 
while in operation, and did not have that 
amount of experience, judgment or dis- 
cretion from which he could have known 
of the dangers to which he would be ex- 
posed in cleaning it while in operation. 
The duty of instructing. minors is based 
upon the fact that without instruction 
they would be exposed to avoidable dan- 
gers of which they are presumably ig- 
norant” 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XXIII: NEW BREADS AND BETTER BREADS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


With the great advancement in the 
science of baking and the many discov- 
eries made during recent years in the 
manufacture of bread much speculation 
has been, and still is, going on within 
the industry. 

When, a year or more ago, a leading 
baking concern put on the market a new- 
ly discovered 100 per cent whole wheat 
loaf this caused much discussion among 
millers and bakers as to the effect it 
might have on the future manufacture 
of bread. In a current magazine an 
article on this subject by a sensational 
writer was wrongly interpreted by many 
bakers, They gathered from this that, 
in the future, the entire bredd output 
from the plants of this concern would 
be whole wheat bread. The author did 
not intend to convey this idea. What 
was really said was that no bleached 
white flour was being used in these 
plants. 

The vitavim loaf that has recently ap- 
peared on the market has stimulated in- 
terest in the manufacture of bread of 
higher nutritive value as nothing else 
has done. Bakers everywhere are inter- 
ested in making bread richer in food 
value. For many years physical proper- 
ties of bread were the only things given 
consideration. If the loaf pleased the 
eye it was considered satisfactory. It 
had to have a good bloom and break. 
It had to be of the right size and shape. 
Bakers wanted a loaf with a _ white 
crumb, close grain and good texture. 
Also they were desirous of its being 
palatable and possessing a pleasant odor. 

These properties are still very im- 
portant, but there are others of much 
greater importance. The manufacturers 
of bread have found that bread eaters 
are willing to pay a greater price for 
better bread. To make better bread 
means to make bread of greater food 
value. 

NUTRITIVE VALUE 

Until the vitamin theory was explod- 
ed, food values were usually determined 
by ascertaining the chemical composi- 
tion of foods and calculating their ca- 
loric values. If a combination of foods 
contained 121% to 15 per cent proteins, 
25 per cent fats and 60 to 624%, per cent 
carbohydrates they were considered sat- 
isfactory for the average human diet. 
They formed a balanced ration. The 
number of calories per day per person 
performing various amounts of work 
was determined. Then it was possible to 
closely estimate the number of grams 
of the foods necessary to furnish the 
daily calorie requirements. This was of 
course only a close approximation, be- 
cause of the valuable digestibility factor. 

With the discovery of vitamins ‘much 
light was thrown on this subject. It 
was found that one might consume the 
correct amount of a perfectly balanced 
ration and still be poorly fed or actual- 
ly starve, if mysterious little substances 
known as vitamins were deficient or ab- 
sent. 

VITAMINS 


Even the best-informed on this sub- 
ject know very little about vitamins as 
yet. More is known about what they 
do than what they are. Much has al- 
ready been learned as to their sources 
and methods of preservation. Vitamins 
have been described as food accessories 
or as food transformers. Along with 
the correct amount of foods of the right 
kinds there must be taken into the body 
sufficient quantities of the various vita- 
mins, These substances have the power 
of converting the food consumed into 
body tissue which, when oxidized, or 
burned, furnishes body heat and energy 
to do work. 

The right kinds and the correct quan- 
tities of food ‘substances must be eaten 
in order that one be properly nourished. 
This . food must: first of all be well 
ground in the:mouth.- Thorough mastica- 
tion is. important,. During mastication 
the juices in the mouth (saliva) mix 
with and commence the chemical changes 
of the food, such as the conversion of 
starch into sugar. 





When this food passes to the stomach 
other juices are secreted which further 
act upon it, converting the solid non- 
available food into a liquid state. This 
then enters the blood stream and _ is 
pumped by the heart to all parts of 
the body where it might be used to re- 
pair old tissue or build new tissue. The 
effectiveness of this tissue repairing or 
tissue building will depend upon the 
vitamins present to produce the trans- 
formation. Thus the great importance 
of foods abounding in vitamins. 

So far there have been at least three 
vitamins discovered. ‘These are called 
A, B and C. A is found in fats, butter 
fat being very rich in this vitamin. B 
abounds in milk. C is high in milk from 
cows on green pasture, but very low in 
milk from dry pasture cows. This vita- 
min is found in vegetables such as let- 
tuce, cabbage and tomatoes. It is also 
found in oranges and other fruits, and 
in cereals. 

These vitamins are sensitive to high 
temperatures. Manufacturers should 
bear this in mind and exert every ef- 
fort to preserve these important sub- 
stances during the manufacturing proc- 
esses. Housewives should also strive to 
preserve the vitamins in the preparation 
of foods. Many fruits and vegetables 
should be eaten in the raw state. 

Recently there appears to be a newly 
discovered vitamin in butter fat and 
whole wheat which stimulates reproduc- 
tion or corrects sterility. 


BETTER BREAD 


To be able to make better bread, bak- 
ers must possess a thorough knowledge 
of balanced rations, calories and the 
great value and source of vitamins. It 
is essential that there be at least one 
member of the production staff who is 
well informed on the subject of nutri- 
tion. 

In their endeavor to make better 
bread, bakers must strive to make a 
loaf that will be as nearly a complete 
food as it is possible to make. In addi- 
tion to possessing good physical proper- 
ties and having a pleasant flavor and 
taste, bread in the future will be higher 
in nutritional value. It will be neces- 
sary for manufacturers of bread to give 
a more thorough study to the values of 
raw materials and the importance of 
each ingredient in the finished loaf. 

A wiser choice of raw materials will 
be necessary. The value of these will 
depend, not only upon their chemical 
composition but also upon their vita- 
min content. In establishing formulas 
a thorough knowledge of nutrition will 
be necessary. If no one within the or- 
ganization possesses such knowledge the 
advice of some one of authority in nu- 
trition will have to be sought in wisely 
determining the kinds and quantities of 
the various ingredients to use. 


CHOICE AND PROPORTION OF MATERIALS 


Flour.—The kind of wheat grown in 
a locality will to some extent determine 
the kind of white flour bakers will use. 
In choosing flour one should select the 
stronger and those of the better grades. 
Strong flours contain large percentages 
of proteins. The best whole wheat flour 
to use is 100 per cent flour milled from 
No. 1 northern spring wheat in stone 
burr mills. One hundred per cent whole 
wheat flour from the softer wheats or 
synthetic (so-called) whole wheat flours 
prove unsatisfactory in making the best 
quality of whole wheat bread. Flour 
for making such bread must be of the 
highest gluten content and must contain 
all of the bran and germ. The harder 
wheats make strong flour. The bran and 
germ are rich in valuable vitamins. 

Water—Water possesses no _ food 
value except for the small quantities of 
mineral salts contained therein. This 
should be as free as possible“from un- 
desirable forms of bacteria. 

Yeast.—There is not must choice in 
yeast.. Being a vegetable it is rich in 
vitamin C, but not nearly as much so as 
some of the sales and advertising cam- 
paigns would indicate. There is more 
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or less a standard per cent of this used 
in the making of bread. This is usually 
1 to 1% per cent in the larger shops. ~ 
Sugar.—Good grades of sugar are 
used. The quantity varies from 1 to 5 
per cent in different shops. The correct 
amount to use should be determined in 
establishing a well-balanced formula. 
Malt.—Some bread makers use malt, 
and others do not. There is considerable 
difference of opinion as to its value 
in bread making. If used the quantity 
should not exceed 1 lb per bbl of flour. 


SHORTENING 


There are varying percentages of very 
different shortenings used in the manu- 
facture of bread, the amount varying 
from 14% to 5 per cent. Some us 
liquid shortenings, others semisolid, while 
still others use shortening in a dry state. 

Liquid shortenings are composed of 
vegetable oils, usually corn or cotton- 
— These are highly refined and puri- 
fied. 

Semisolid shortenings consist of lard 
or compounds. Compounds are made 
from hydrogenized vegetable oils or a 
mixture of vegetable and animal fats. 

Dry shortening is made from highly 
refined hydrogenized vegetable oils. Un 
fortunately, in the fats generally used in 
bread manufacture the fat soluble vita- 
min seems to be very low or entirely al- 
sent. Thus the importance of using but 
ter fat whenever possible, since this is 
rich in the fat soluble vitamins. 

Milk.—This ingredient is of very great 
importance in improving the nutritional 
value of bread. When used it adds to 
the loaf large quantities of proteins and 
milk sugar. Some milks also add ap 
preciable amounts of butter fat. From 
a nutritional standpoint a combination 
of grain and milk proteins is considered 
ideal. 

For many reasons, lactose, or milk 
sugar, is considered one of the best 
sugars to use in bread making. In addi- 
tion to the great value of milk from the 
standpoint of its chemical composition 
this ingredient contains an abundance 
of water soluble B vitamin. It might 
also contain an appreciable quantity of 
the other two vitamins. 

Many of the leading bread manufac- 
turers have for several years appreciated 
the great importance of milk in making 
the most nutritious bread. Much of their 
success has been rightly attributed to a 
liberal use of this valuable ingredient. 

Today, bakers who have never used 
milk are adding it to their formulas. 
Those who have been using it are revis- 
ing their formulas to include more milk. 
Some have gone a step further, and are 
making milk bread. 

In addition to fresh milk, evaporated. 
condensed, dry and powdered milks are 
available. Bakers should not only decide 
to use milk in the making of better 
breads, but they should determine the 
most desirable kind of milk to use. 
There are all kinds and grades to be had. 
Some are desirable while others are un- 
desirable. Some are pure and whole- 
some, and others are unfit for human 
consumption. 

(To be Continued) 





DUNWOODY STUDENTS GRADUATE 

The baking department of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
Minneapolis, held its closing exercises the 
evening of Feb. 9. 

After dinner, Dr. C. A. Prosser, direc- 
tor of the institute, acted as toastmaster. 
J. C. Lewis, Minneapolis, representing 
the National Retail Bakers’ Association. 
was introduced and awarded the medal 
given semiannually by this association. 
Kurt Koehler, of Seattle, Wash., receive« 
this honor as the most proficient student 
graduating between July 1 and Dec. 31, 
1922, in the sweet goods course. . Floy« 
Veith, of St. Peter, Minn., had alread) 
received a similar award as the honor 
student from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1922. 

These medals were the first to be 
awarded by the National Retail Bakers’ 
Association, and they served the admi- 
rable purpose during 1922 of stimulating 
friendly competition between students. 
The incentive to work hard toward a defi- 
nite end has made them all better bakers. 

George S. Ward, of the Ward Baking 
Co., New York, furnishes a medal that is 
awarded semiannually to the best student 
in scientific baking. Arthur Foss, of 
Grand Forks, N. D., received it. Mr. 
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Foss finished his course in December, but 
returned to Dunwoody Feb. 1 to take the 
sweet goods course. The Ward medal for 
the period from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1922, 
was received by E. A. Schalker, of Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 

L. F. W. Meese and W. Thomson, local 
members of the National Retail Bakers’ 
Association, were called upon for re- 
marks. R. T. Craigo, assistant director 
of the institute, awarded the certificates 
to the graduates. M. R. Bass, assistant 
director of evening extension and part- 
time school at Dunwoody Institute, con- 
cluded the programme of speakers. The 
dinner was followed by a dance in the 
school gymnasium. 

During the year, 55 students from 17 
states entered the course in scientific bak- 
ing in the day school and 20 in the evening 
school. The latter will complete their 
work in April, 1923. Two students came 
from Honolulu and Montreal. 

Sixty-four students came from sixteen 
states, Mexico, and Honolulu, taking the 
day school, and in the evening school 24 
were enrolled for the sweet goods course. 

In the milling and baking chemistry 
course, 41 students were enrolled in 1922 
in the day school; these came from 12 
states. The evening school had an enroll- 
ment of 25. 

The total number of men enrolled in 
the baking department for day school in- 
struction was 160, and evening 69. A 
total of 229 men and a few women took 
advantage of the instruction offered at 
the institute. 


HOT CROSS-BUNS 


Suggestion Advanced that Bakers Feature 
Buns Throughout Lent Instead of on 
Good Friday and Easter Only 


Again the hot cross-bun is with us, 
and progressive bakers find in it a rich 
opportunity. That romance may often 
be coined into gold has again been 
proved by the phenomenal sales of this 
tempting and delicious specialty. 

In 1922, American bakers sold 100,- 
000,000 hot cross-buns—more than double 
the year before. By that ratio, sales 
ought to run well over 200,000,000 this 
lent. With a rich, quality bun the op- 
portunity to the baker is practically un- 
limited. 

This stupendous sale of a_ seasonal 
specialty is due to three things: consist- 
ent educational work, including adver- 
tising and propaganda which created a 
widespread interest in the delicious spe- 
cialty; the extension of the hot cross-bun 
season from one day to the whole of 
Lent; and the making of such delectable 
buns that they have tempted the appe- 
tite and called for repeat orders again 
and again. 

Until four years ago, this delightful 
old custom was chiefly observed only by 
devout church people who had kept the 
tradition in their family for years. In 
the larger cities, bakers supplied the 
buns on order for Easter, or perhaps 
made a few on Good Friday on the 
chance that they might have a good sale 
on that special day. 

In the smaller cities and towns, ob- 
servers of this custom had to bake them 
at home, go without, or by dint of much 
persuasion coax the local bakers to make 
up special orders; but, from the way 
people clamored for more, bakers judged 
that the season might profitably be in- 
creased for this delicious specialty. 

So they started intensive educational 
and propaganda work, using newspaper 
advertising, motion picture slides, post- 
ers and educational news stories. Con- 
certed educational campaigns were car- 
ried on in hundreds of cities all over the 
country. The tradition of hot cross- 
buns on Good Friday and through Lent 
became as well known in the West as 
in the East. Many bakers found that 
not only did the demand justify making 
(¢ buns every Friday, but often every 
day during Lent. 

People who had learned of the pleas- 
ant custom through news stories and 
educational advertising asked to be* sup- 
plied. Once they had tasted the spicy, 
cross-marked, sugar-filled goodies, the 
wanted them again and again, all throug 
Lent. They learned how Satisfying they 
are with a cup of tea or coffee, or a 
glass of milk. They discovered that 
they are really nutritious as well as 
delectab 











Of course it wasn’t advertising alone 
that made the sales jump to 100,000,000. 
If the people hadn’t liked these quaint 
buns, they would only have continued to 
observe the custom once every year on 
Good Friday. 

The bakers who found they could suc- 
cessfully extend their hot cross-bun sales 
to the whole season were those who made 
their buns so rich and tempting that the 
people just couldn’t resist them all 
through Lent. 

They used a quality formula—a for- 
mula that gave real nutrition and food 
value as well as appetite enjoyment. 
They used plenty of rich milk, yeast, 
sugar, spices and juicy currants. They 
observed the most careful rules of tem- 
perature and testing ingredients. 

To those other bakers who would cash 
in this year on the golden opportunity. 
the paths to profit are plain: advertis- 
ing; extension of the season from one 
day to the whole of Lent; and quality,—- 
a quality so irresistible that the only 
limit to the baker’s sales is the number 
he is able to bake. 


NEW BAKERY OPENED 


Pirrspurcu, Pa.—The second store of 
the Home Bakery Stores Co. has been 
opened at Palo Alto Street and Taylor 
Avenue, Northside. The new plant is 
modern and a model of its kind. Albert 
Wells is the superintendent. He was 
formerly head of the cake and pastry 
department of the Kaufmann & Baer 
Co. and of the Foster restaurant. It is 
understood that a third store will be 
opened shortly. On the opening day, 
each patron was given a large slice of 
cake in a box. Mr. Wells stated that 
sales more than exceeded his expecta- 
tions. 

C. C. Larus. 





GENERAL BAKING CO. 


Net Profits for 1922 Almost Five Million Dol- 
lars—Dividends Near Six Million— 
Big Surplus 


The balance sheet of the General Bak- 
ing Co. and its subsidiary companies, as 
at Dec. 30, 1922, follows: The net profits 
for the year, after making full provision 
for depreciation of the plants and prop- 
erty, bond interest and income taxes, $4,- 
701,422.39. To this should be added the 
surplus at Dec. 31, 1921, $3,013,114.54, 
making a total of $7,714,536.93. 

Dividends have been paid on April 1, 
July 1, Oct. 1, 1922, and Jan. 1, 1923, as 
follows: General Baking Co., preferred 
stock $8 per share, $703,796; Kolb Bakery 
Co., 7 per cent preferred stock, $13,- 
989.50; General Baking Co., common 
stock, $8 per share, $1,108,624; General 
Baking Co., common stock—stocx divi- 
dend on Dec. 28, 1922, of two additional 
shares for each one share outstanding, 
or 277,156 shares, $4,157,340; total, $5,- 
983,749.50; leaving undistributed surplus 
at Dec. 30, 1922, of $1,730,787.43. 

William Deininger, the president, in 
submitting the detailed balance sheet 
which follows, in his report to the stock- 
holders, said: 

The sum of $1,050,042.10 was expended 
during the past year for additions to the 
company’s plants and charged to the 
property accounts. This sum includes 
the cost of the acquisition of a bakery 
in Syracuse, N. Y., and the expenditure 
for the erection of a new bakery in New 
York City, which has been completed 
since the end of the year and is now in 
operation. Arrangements have been con- 
cluded for the purchase of the property 
and business of Dexter’s bakeries, Spring- 
field, Mass., and Waterbury, Conn., the 
cost of which will be reflected in the ac- 
counts of the current year. 

The sum of $571,050.39 was charged off 
against the profits for the year for de- 
preciation of pond yay and equipment of 
the company and its subsidiary compa- 
nies, and the total reserves for deprecia- 
tion amount to $3,138,533.32, all of which 
have been created out of the earnings. 

The total current assets now amount 
to $7,149,405.49, which include $3,700,000, 
par value, of United States Liberty 
Bonds, and notes of which $500,000 par 
value were purchased during tne past 
year. ° The current liabilities, including 
the provision for federal income taxes 





payable, amount to $1,674,036.77, and the - 


difference of $5,475,368.72 represents the 
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working capital, being an increase dur- 
ing the past year of $1,930,008.65, 

The merger of the Kolb Bakery Co. 
with this company was effected during 
the year, for which purpose $1,758,000, 
par value, of its preferred.stock was ex- 
changed for 17,580 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock of the General Baking Co., 
and the remaining $242,000, par value, 
of Kolb Bakery Co. preferred stock was 
redeemed in cash. 

The balance sheet shows the amount of 
capital stock of the company now out- 
standing after giving effect to the ex- 
change of the old stock made on Jan. 3, 
1922, and the additional stock issued dur- 
ing the year. Both the preferred and 
common stocks of the company have been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


ASSETS 


Capital assets: 
Land, buildings, machinery and 
OUUIPMROME 2 ccc ccceccccscccccs $14,883,517 








Less—Reserve for depreciation... 3,138,533 
$11,744,984 
Trademarks, trade names, copy- 
rights and good-will ........... 5,000,000 
$16,744,984 
Cash in sinking fund ............ 42,624 
Current assets: 
POT eTTeTTCTTOCerre erry. $488,903 
United States Liberty Bonds and 
MOOD OC COME 2 ccc recccccscseres 3,593,794 
Companies’ own bonds ........... 451,021 
Accounts and notes receivable.... 531,516 
a eee 2,084,170 
$7,149,405 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc...... 117,450 
$24,054,464 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock issued and outstanding: 
$8 cumulative dividend preferred 














Ey ere Peery ee $8,815,800 
Common stock outstanding ...... 7,557,340 
$16,373,140 
General Baking Co. 6 per cent first 
TROPUREMO DORED .cccccccvasecce 2,430,500 
Kolb Bakery Co. 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds .............+.. 1,600,000 
Dillman Bakery, Inc., 6 per cent 
first mortgage bonds ........... 246,000 
$4,276,500 
Accounts payable .......sesceeee 883,148 
Estimated provision for federal in- 
COMMS CAM 2c ccccscsccscscesees 774,009 
Accrued interest on bonds ....... 16,879 
$1,674,036 
CUE. hove ce vie cetveeascrsaceaes 1,730,787 








$24,054,464 

The executive officers of the General 
Baking Co. are: 

Directors: A. J. Arnold, Providence, 
R. I; T. H. Banks, New York City; W. 
H. Collins, Montclair, N. J; William 
Deininger, New York City; J. B. Dwyer, 
Buffalo, N. Y; George E. Fawcett, New 
York City; B. S. Ferguson, Boston; R. 
H. Fleischmann, New York City; F. H. 
Frazier, New York City; W. H. Gibson, 
Philadelphia; Louis J. Kolb, Philadel- 
phia; Gustav Lay, Toledo, Ohio; C. Leslie 
Lowes, Rochester, N. Y; G. N. Meissner, 
St. Louis; W. H. Pratt, Cleveland, Ohio; 
F. R. Shepard, Boston; R. Z. Spaulding, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Officers: William Deininger, president ; 
F. R. Shepard, vice president; F. H. 
Frazier, vice president; George E. Faw- 
cett, treasurer and secretary; A. A. 
Clarke, assistant treasurer; F. Tilney, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Executive Committee: William Dein- 
inger, George E. Fawcett, F. H. Frazier, 
L. J. Kolb, C. Leslie Lowes, F. R. Shep- 
ard, T. H. Banks. 

General offices: 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—While a marked re- 
duction in the price of bread by one of 
the chain store systems operating in St. 
Louis has had some adverse influence 
upon the baking industry of this city, 
nevertheless both wholesale and retail 
bakers are fairly unanimous in stating 
that business is of quite satisfactory vol- 
ume. 

The final figures for January, when 
considerable complaint was heard from 
all classes of bakers, showed that the 
month proved rather profitable. A slight 
falling off in the volume of sweet goods 
sold was offset by better sales of bread. 

General industrial conditions in thé 
St. Louis territory are good, and this is 
directly reflected in the baking trade. 
Bread is now selling at a price where it 
is more economical for the housewife to 
buy it from the baker than to bake it 
herself. As long as this helps to in- 
crease the volume, the baker can afford 
to take a smaller profit on the individual 
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loaf, for it is volume that makes the 
profit for any shop. 

Fairly active flour buying was report- 
ed during the month by the larger bak- 
ers, although they were out of the mar- 
ket at various times because of the er- 
ratic action of wheat and flour prices. 
The smaller bakers, particularly those lo- 
cated in the country territory surround- 
ing St. Louis, seem to have bought well 
ahead around Jan. 1.. It is probable that 
many of them will be forced into the 
market in March, as their purchases were 
for 60 or 90 days’ shipment, and that 
period is gradually drawing to a close. 
Mills report that, although difficult to 
book new business, shipping instructions 
on old orders are very active, and it is 
to be presumed that a fair portion. of 
such instructions has been from the 
baking trade. 

With the approach of spring the bak- 
ing industry will no doubt enjoy an in- 
creased volume of business. January 
and February are generally considered 
the two dullest months in the trade, and 
now that they have been weathered sat- 
isfactorily, the trade is in an excellent 
condition to take advantage of the better 
season. 

CHARGES BREAD TRUST 

In its newspaper advertising in St. 
Louis this month the Piggly Wiggly 
Stores, Inc., charged that “the bakery 
trust has dictated to Piggly Wiggly since 
the stores were opened in St. Louis. 
They said Piggly Wiggly cannot sell 
bread unless Piggly Wiggly will agree 
to sell at a price set by the bakery 
trust.” No proof was exhibited in these 
advertisements substantiating the charge 
of a bakery trust, nor has any been 
forthcoming to date. 

In these advertisements the Piggly 
Wiggly Stores, Inc., announced a 16-0z 
loaf of white bread for 5c, a 24-0z loaf 
of white or rye bread for 7c and a 24-02 
loaf of whole wheat bread for 13c. This 
is a very pronounced reduction from the 
price announced by this company when 
it first started operating the plant of 
the Jungewaelter Baking Co., which it 
has purchased, about two months ago. 


TO BUILD NEW CAKE PLANT 


Ground running from North Market 
to Benton streets, fronting 75 feet on 
each, has been purchased by the United 
Bakeries Corporation as the site of a 
plant for the production of cakes. The 
building will represent an investment of 
approximately $100,000. 

The United Bakeries Corporation is 
one of the few firms in the coun- 
try devoted exclusively to the baking of 
sweets, and practically the only one in 
the vicinity of St. Louis. The company 
is now located at Grand Boulevard and 
Natural Bridge Avenue. Its business 
has so expanded in the last three years 
as to make it necessary to treble the 
original output. 


NOTES 


The Idaho bakery, 5500 Idaho Avenue, 
St. Louis, has been sold to J. Samson. 

Ziegler’s bakery, 3800 be por Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has been sold to A. Bahl- 
kow. 

Herman Sausselle has purchased the 
Parisian bakery, 3850 Olive Street, St. 
Louis. 

The Frank Hoener bakery, 4011 Flor- 
issant Avenue, St. Louis, has been sold to 
L. Trost. 

J. Heller has purchased the bakery at 
1214 Wright Avenue, St. Louis, from 
Carl Fahr. 

Julius Dreyer has bought the bakeshop 
at 1200 Grattan Street, St. Louis, from 
Louis Dreyer. 

L. Trost has purchased the George 
Melber bakery, Seventh and Geyer 
streets, St. Louis. 

George Huck, of the Home bakery, 
Crystal City, Mo., is seriously ill in a 
St. Louis hospital with sleeping sickness. 

A. Herbeck, formerly engaged in the 
baking business in Wood River, IIl., has 
purchased a shop at 7701 Virginia Ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

The Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Singing 
Society entertained the master bakers 
and allied tradesmen of St. Louis Sat- 
urday night, Feb. 3, at the Eagles’ Hall. 

Mike Hoffman, formerly manager of 
the St. Louis Bakers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, has opened his new and modern 
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bakeshop on South Grand Avenue, St. 
Louis. 

Albert Mausshardt, a well-known mas- 
ter baker of South St. Louis, was found 
dead near an electric oven, Jan. 31. It 
was first thought that he had been elec- 
trocuted while cleaning the oven, but a 
subsequent investigation showed that he 
had died from heart failure. Funeral 
services were held Feb. 3. 

Harry Stephens, who has been St. 
Louis agent for the Fleischmann Co. 
for the past few years, left Feb. 14 for 
New Orleans, where he will take charge 
of the agency for the company. He is 
succeeded in St. Louis by J. J. McCarthy, 
who has been connected with- this office 
for a number of years. On Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 13, Mr. Stephens was given 
a farewell dinner by 20 of his St. Louis 
and Belleville, Ill., friends at the Chase 
Hotel. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


BAKERS OF THE SOUTHEAST 


Annual Convention to Be Held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, Week Beginning April 30— 
Committees Appointed 








The executive committee of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking In- 
dustry met in Atlanta Jan, 25-26. That 
doesn’t sound unusual, but what they did 
was unusual. I have attended lots of 
the executive meetings. In fact I have 
been sort of hovering around the south- 
ern association ever since it was born. 
They generally have good meetings but 
this was the best. 

Never saw a bunch of earnest chaps 
work so hard before. Present were 
President Smith, Vice President Skelton, 
Past President Quint, Treasurer Ever- 
idge, Directors Dorsey, Pollman, Rob- 
erts, Stone, Secretary Crawford, and the 
Allied ‘Trades were represented by two 
of their directors, Grimm and Steele. 

Honest, it would have done your heart 
good to see them work. There was a 
committee on new constitution and by- 
laws. The constitution was read para- 
graph by paragraph, and every one was 
discussed until the whole was revised and 
approved and recommended for adop- 
tion at the next convention. Next the 
committee on the code of ethics and in- 
signia was called on to report; every 
inch of the ground covered by the code 
was harrowed until the finished product 
represented the combined judgment of 
the whole committee. You ought to have 
seen those boys when the thing was done. 
They looked happy; they just knew it 
was good. So they recommended it for 
adoption at the next convention. 

Say, if a man is not proud to belong 
to the Southeastern association after this, 
there is something wrong with him. He 
would be ashamed to be seen on the 
golden streets in the future. Read the 
proposed code and get it thoroughly into 
your system. Can you beat it? Those 
honest-to-goodness fellows meant it, too. 

Well, that took a long session. In 
fact it took two long ones, with some 
extra sessions besides, but in between ses- 
sions on the first day William Fish, of 
the A. B. C. Co., gave us all a banquet 
at the Georgian Terrace. He called it a 
luncheon. He was wrong, I know a 
luncheon from a banquet. One feels dif- 
ferently afterward. Fenn Stone repeat- 
ed the banquet performance the next 
day, under the disguisé of another 
luncheon. 

The president appointed his commit- 
tees to look after the convention. The 
time was set for the week of April 30. 
Better bring your Palm Beach and your 
straw hat, I suspect. F. O. Stone was 
appointed chairman of the programme 
committee, and John Wagner chairman 
of the entertainment committee. Mon- 
day will be registration day. Tuesday 
the convention will start in earnest. 
Wednesday will be Allied Trades day, 
~ so the convention will go until Fri- 

ay. 

A committee on hotels was appointed, 
and selected the Ansley Hotel as head- 
quarters. Got rates and _ reservation 
agreement from the Ansley, as well as 
from the Piedmont, Georgian Terrace; 
Winecoff and Cecil. Three of. the first 


class hotels are within a block of the 
Ansley. 

Every man at this meeting seemed to 
feel like a crusader; as though 
a solemn duty to perform. 


he had 
It is that 
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very feeling that has created confidence 
in the minds of the public toward the 
baking industry in the last few years. 
President Smith appointed a publicity 
committee to get behind the convention. 
Walter Brown is the chairman. He will 
launch that campaign at once, and he 
is backed by an army of allied trades- 
men, all of whom are loyal soldiers. 

The meeting hadn’t adjourned until the 
local papers got hold of the code of 
ethics and had it on the outside page. 

The committee on transportation is 
composed of William F. Grimm, O. L. 
Steele and Frank Carey. They are fig- 
uring on having enough people at this 
convention—at least 500—to get special 
rates. 

At the battle of Trafalgar, when the 
English navy was up against a big prop- 
osition, Lord Nelson signaled his men 
that “England expects every man to do 
his duty.” Now Gordon Smith is presi- 
dent of the association, and he is also 
founder of the Allied Trades. You just 
picture in your mind Smith saying, “the 
Southeastern association expects every 
man to do his duty.” 

O’STEELE. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The regular quarterly 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Master 
Bakers’ Association was held at Belle- 
ville, Ill., Feb. 5, with a registered at- 
tendance of approximately 150 bakers 
and allied tradesmen. The headquarters 
of the convention were at the Elks Club, 
where both the business sessions and the 
banquet were held. 

In addition to the large number of 
bakers who were present from southern 
Illinois, there were many from St. Louis. 
All told, there were probably 100 bak- 
ers present, an excellent representation 
for a sectional association. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
morning by C. A. Feickert, Belleville, in 
the absence of President Taylor Atkin- 
son. The address of welcome was made 
by the Hon. Joseph Anton, mayor of 
Belleville, and responded to by Peter G. 
Pirrie, of the American Institute of 
Baking, who stated that the purpose of 
the institute was to create a greater con- 
sumption of bread in the homes. E, A. 
Daily, secretary of the Belleville Board 
of Trade, followed Mr. Pirrie and out- 
lined the commercial assets of the city. 

The first technical address of the 
meeting was given by Fred Stadelhoefer, 
of the Fleischmann Co., who read the 
paper used at the meeting in Water- 
loo, Iowa, of the Iowa Master Bakers’ 
Association. This dealt with some of 
the improvements that should be effect- 
ed in the baking industry. Mr. Stadel- 
hoefer paid a sihcere compliment to the 
American Institute of Baking, and fol- 
lowing his address answered a number 
of questions asked by bakers. 

John W. Burns, Kansas City, spoke 
on selling to the retail grocers, saying 
that the baker should take particular 
care in explaining the quick turnover 
and profit accruing to the grocer in han- 
dling bread. In answer to the question 
as to why it is so difficult to obtain the 
right kind of salesmen for bread routes, 
Henry Hohengarten, St. Louis, expressed 
the belief that it was due to the unfavor- 
able hours they were required to work. 

Answering a question as to the crack- 
ing of bread crust, Mr. Stadelhoefer said 
it was due to a too rapid change of tem- 
perature, and is much more likely to 
occur in winter than in summer. In or- 
der to overcome this he advised that the 
bread be kept in a warmer room, or the 
loaf be made richer. 

There was considerable discussion as 
to the best flavor to be baked into a 
loaf. The consensus of opinion was that 
it should be in accordance with the taste 
of the public to which the individual 
baker appealed. ; 

Adolph Benz, Peoria, Ill., who spoke 
at length regarding proposed bread legis- 
lation in Illinois, stated that the present 
law in that state requires that bread be 
sold by weight, but leaves it to the indi- 
vidual cities to make their own laws, 
with the result that there are few regu- 
lations in the state. 

A bill now being considered by the 
legislature fixes the standard loaf at 1 Ib, 
¥% Ib, 14% lbs, or multiples of 1 lb. 
These weights are not to apply to stale 
bread, when the bread is stated as being 
such. The average weight is to be de- 
termined from six loaves, or 12 if avail- 








able. A tolerance of but one ounce is 
allowed on this weight. The proposed 
law requires that all bread must be 
labeled, and provides for the size of the 
label. 

Following the discussion of proposed 
legislation the meeting adjourned for 
lunch, which was served in the main din- 
ing room of the Elks Club. Immediate- 
ly after lunch a brief consideration was 
given by W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, 
to flour and grain markets, following 
which A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, spoke of the 
grading of flour. 

Mr. Imbs said that the milling indus- 
try had always maintained certain grades 
of flour, even before the time of the 
purifier, the adoption of which by the 
milling industry resulted in that grade 
of flour now known as a patent. He 
explained in detail the technical proc- 
esses of milling, showing whereby the 
different grades of flour were reached. 
At the conclusion of his address he urged 
that bakers, under all circumstances, take 
advantage of the modern laboratory. 

The concluding address of the after- 
noon was by Mr. Pirrie, who spoke at 
length of the service department of the 
American Institute of Baking, giving 
many examples of what this department 
has been able to accomplish for the bak- 
ing industry. He also spoke of the re- 
search department, citing the educational 
and informative work it is carrying on. 
At the conclusion of his address it was 
unanimously voted that the Southern 
Illinois Master Bakers’ Association 
should join the American Institute of 
Baking, this being done through the 
Feickert bakery, Belleville. 

Following the business session those 
attending the convention were driven to 
Scott Field, an aviation camp near 
Belleville, a general inspection of which 
was made. In the evening a dinner and 
entertainment were given by the allied 
tradesmen for all who attended the con- 
vention, which in every respect was one 
of the most successful ever held by the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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Bakers Not Concerned Over Bread War in 
Chicago—Butter Market Very Weak— 
Independent Retail Grocers Merge 


Battimore, Mp.—Local bakers are not 
alarmed over the bread war between 
chain stores in Chicago. They say it can- 
not last long, because the bread is be- 
ing sold below cost of production and 
the chain stores cannot continue to give 
bread away. Some of the more optimis- 
tic bakers feel that good may result 
from the war, because it will stimulate 
bread consumption. 

Wholesale bakers look forward to a 
brisk spring trade. Many are preparing 
to lave their shops remodeled or over- 
hauled, and add additional equipment. 

February statistics reveal that the con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread in Maryland 
exceeds that of home baked. As the eco- 
nomic and dietary advantages become 
more known, the consumption of com- 
mercially manufactured bread is going 
to further increase. 

Early in February, the belief became 

neral that butter prices were too high. 

uyers withdrew from the market, and 
receivers started to sell. Prices dropped 
a4¢ lb, then 1c, and later, when no signs 
of recovery appeared, declines of 4c were 
effected in an effort to find a level where 
buyers would take hold. While some felt 
that the market was near bottom, none 
were willing to speculate. 

Creamery operators, noting increased 
production, were eager to keep cleaned 
up. Two shipments a week where one 
was made before, as well as shipments 
by express, were not uncommon. This 
added to the congestion and served to 
break prices. With all efforts directed 
toward finding outlets for receipts of 
fresh butter, storage stocks are rela- 
tively. unimportant. The tone of the 
market is far from firm, and further de- 
clines are predicted. 

Flour buying has fallen off consider- 
ably. Many large bakers, and some re- 
tailers, are buying only about half the 


flour rily do at this season. 
They made large purchases a few months 
- ago, and red this stock would be ex- 
hausted in February. Some have enough 
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flour bought to last them until June. 
Under these conditions, the flour trade 
is quiet. 

ORGANIZE TO COMBAT CHAIN STORES 

Walter A. Frey, president Frey & 
Son, Inc., wholesale grocers and flour 
merchants, Baltimore, has succeeded in 
bringing approximately 500 small retail 
grocers into an organization to be known 
as the Quality Service Stores, patterned 
after the Washington, D. C., organization 
of the same name. He believes he has 
solved the problem of how independent 
retail grocers may successfully compet: 
with the large chain store organizations 
by what is termed a co-operative mer 
chandising movement. 

Mr. Frey was tendered a testimonia! 
dinner in recognition of his services 
Representatives of nationally known 
firms catering to the grocery trade at 
tended. The movement depends for its 
success upon the jobber placing the re 
tail grocer in a position to meet the com 
petition of the chain store organizations 
to advertise that fact to the housewif: 
and demonstrate by publicity method 
that she can buy just as cheaply from in 
dependent grocers as from the chain 
stores. 

NOTES 

George Huber, president Huber Bak 
ing Co., Wilmington, Del., has returne«! 
from Florida. 

The Purity Baking Co. Charleston. 
W. Va., has bought the plant of the 
Beckley (W. Va.) Baking Co. 

E. H. Lupton, vice president C. \ 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, has re 
signed, to engage in other Work. 

J. C. McCracken, of the Moses Bros 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, visited th 
Baltimore baking trade this month. 

H. O. Miller, president Carolina Bak 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C., was in Balti 
more and Washington during the month), 
en route home from a northern trip. 

Improvements are under way to thx 
plant of the Storck Baking Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. A divider and a high 
speed dough mixer have been installed 

After pleading guilty to violating: the 
Sunday laws by delivering bread, Benja 
min Shorn, a local baker, was fined $2 
and costs. Sixteen of his employees were 
penalized $5 and costs each. 

The E. H. Koester bakery, Baltimore, 
has installed an automatic outfit for 
making crullers. A department has bee: 
established for making crullers ani 
doughnuts on an extensive scale. 

W. B. Madaus, president Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was here during the month, calling on 
bakers, in company with his Baltimore 
representative, Harry M. Sklar. 

Glen O. Garber, Frederick, Md., was in 
Baltimore during the month, buying 
store fixtures for the bakery and con 
fectionery store he will open in the new 
Francis Scott Key Hotel, now under con 
struction at Frederick. 

The following officers have been elect- 
ed by the Peninsula Bakers’ Associa- 
tion: president, G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, 
Md; vice president, M. F. Tawes, Cris- 
field, Md; secretary, A. F. Huston, 
Pocomoke City, Md; treasurer, A. L. 
Hudson, Georgetown, Del. 

Morris Bernhard, Baltimore, has _ re- 
turned from New York, where he went 
to get ideas to embody into building op- 
erations at his bakery. While in New 
York, Mr. Bernhard was taken by rep- 
resentatives of the Fleischmann Co. to 
many of the wholesale bakeries in the 
metropolitan district, 

J. H. Woorrimce. 





BREAD COMPANY SUED 

Nasnuvititz, Tenn.—Mrs. Ollie Tep- 
penpaw has recovered a judgment in the 
circuit court at Chattanooga against the 
American Bakeries for $00 damages. 
The case is an unusual one. Plaintiff al- 
leged that she became ill after eating 
bread t of defendant. According 
to the evidence it appeared that the 
trouble was caused by an accumulation 
of shortening, with which it was neces- 
sary to grease the chute through which 
the dough was sent from the mixing 
room to the bak oven, and some of 
this fell into the dough. City officials 
testified that the bakery was operated 
under the most sanitary and efficient 
regulations. . oun Lerrer. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
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AND IRELAND 


There is an almost unanimous opinion 
in the baking trade in England that it 
would be a good thing at the present 
time to negotiate with the County Coun- 
cils Association regarding the provisions 
of a new bread act on which the trade 
and the authorities can agree; then it 
might be passed through Parliament 
without opposition. 

\s before explained, the County Coun- 
cils Association is a body consisting of 
officials and dignitaries of local govern- 
ments. This association has published 
proposals for a bread bill, which gives 
the baker in any district a choice of 
adopting one of two systems of selling 
his bread: He may either sell “assize 
bread,” of which the weight of the loaf 
may be altered as flour prices change, 
or he may sell “priced bread,” the weight 
of which is fixed rigidly by law, but he 
can alter his price as the value of flour 
changes. It is for this option that bak- 
ers in England have contended ever 
since officials have been trying to get 
the rigid war conditions made perma- 
nent, 

If the baking trade and this associa- 
tion can come to terms, there will prob- 
ably be no difficulty in getting the gov- 
ernment to accept the solution offered; 
hut whether all opposition will be pre- 
vented, depends on the conditions of- 
fered to Scotland. If it is left out of 
the new bill altogether there will be no 
trouble, as Scottish bakers are perfectly 
satisfied with the system under which 
they now operate. All their plain batch 
bread is made in loaves of 2 lbs; all 
other sorts they make may be sold at 
any weight the baker thinks fit. 

If it is proposed to bring Scotland 
in on the same conditions as England, 
there will be opposition. The Scottish 
bakers do not desire any option with re- 
gard to the weight of their plain loaves, 
and they do not want any rigidity, or in- 
deed any regulation at all, with regard 
to their fancy sorts. The position is in- 
teresting, and in a few months will prob- 
ably be exciting. 

AN INQUIRING AGE 


Ireland has now got self-government, 
hut in two portions, and ordinary civil 
troubles bother both alike. The newspa- 
pers teach the people that bread is too 
dear in the north, as in the south, so 
each government has appointed a com- 
mittee of inquiry. This makes it ap- 
pear as if something is being done. The 
—_ procedure is being adopted in Eng- 
land, 

The evidence to place before this com- 
mittee, to show that the baker is not 
profiteering, has been duly prepared, but 
at the time of writing the public inquiry 
has not been opened. One of the Irish 
investigations has been started in Bel- 
fast, and the commissioners—if that is 
the right name to give the committee of 
inquiry—have expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the facts submitted. 

The principal witnesses on behalf of 
the Belfast and north of Ireland bak- 
ers were Geor Baine, a well-known 
and very alert Belfast factory proprie- 
tor, and Mr. McInnes, manager of the 
large co-operative bakery in the same 
city. The gist of the evidence went to 
show that Belfast bread is cheaper than 
that of Dublin, and the same price as 
in Glasgow. But Belfast bakers deliver 
to customers, and for cash allow a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, while Glasgow bak- 
ers deliver only wholesale to grocers 
and dairies. It was also contended for 
Belfast that the quality of flour used 
there was 3@4s per sack higher priced 
than that used in Glasgow. 

That statement may raise the ire of 
the bakers in the Scottish city, who have 
not been heard from yet on the subject, 
but the statement was confirmed by Mr. 
McInnes, whose Belfast establishment is 
a branch of the United Co-operative 
bakery of Glasgow. The unit of values 
used in the evidence was the sack of 
flour, which is 280 Ibs, or one and three 
sevenths barrels. 

On account of Belfast bread being 
made from a rather stiff dough, to suit 
the local taste, the yield is only 92 4-lb 
loaves per sack. The material to pro- 





duce that quantity of bread costs 48s; 
wages of manufacture, 8s 101d; deliv- 
ery expenses, 11s; power, fuel and light, 
1s 1014.4; establishment charges, 1s. The 
margin for the baker is only 2s 3d per 
sack. It was also stated that none of 
the bakery companies in Belfast ever 
paid to their shareholders an amount 
that equaled 214% per cent on their turn- 
over. 
THE LARGEST TRADE 


Bakers here always take a keen inter- 
est in the published report of the United 
Co-operative ‘bakery of Glasgow. This 
concern belongs to the retail co-operative 
societies in Glasgow and the west of 
Scotland. It is accredited as the larg- 
est bread bakery in Great Britain. It 
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but 200 years ago it was a country vil- 
lage, at which there was a medicinal 
well, to which Londoners used to walk 
on Sundays. 

A small portion of what was once the 
village green is still preserved as a green 
spot, with ornamental trees. It is easy 
to imagine how readily the gingerbread 
pictures made on this old block would 
sell at the village fairs. This seemed to 
be the favorite cake of Londoners of 
that period. “Fine, hot, spiced ginger- 
bread” was one of the old London 
“cries.” 

The gingerbread vogue still persists 
in towns in the interior of England. In 
some cases it is made in small, round 
nobs, which can be sold a good many for 
a penny. In other districts it is in the 
form of what we call “jumbles,” or 
“brandy snap,” and locally is simply des- 
Roser “curl.” 


COST OF LIVING AND WAGES 
There is a good deal of misgiving 
among both employers and employees as 
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A Gingerbread Block of a Market Cart, 200 Years Old 


has a number of branch establishments 
in the Glasgow area where bread is 
manufactured, and one in Belfast. ‘The 
figures given in its annual report are 
generally accepted as correct. The latest 
balance sheet showed that during the 
last six months there was a falling off 
in bread production from 72,412 sacks 
(103,445 bbls) to 60,717 sacks, equal to 
a reduction in output for the six months 
of 16.2 per cent. 

As Glasgow: has been affected more 
than other centers by the slump in ship- 
building and engineering, the loss in 
trade to the co-operative society might 
be explained, but the curious circum- 
stance has arisen during the same six 
months that on pastry and small bread 
there has been an increased flour con- 
sumption of 22.1 per cent. 

In the society’s operations in all 
branches, including the manufacture of 
bread, pastry, and small bread, machine 
made biscuits, and buns and oat cakes, 
the total consumption of flour was 1235,- 
255 sacks, compared with 144,172 for the 
corresponding period of last year. This 
represents a decrease of 13.1 per cent. 
At the same time the working expenses 
per sack on this total output showed an 
increase of 5.8 per cent. 

Evidently this increase is an example 
of the case where working expenses are 
almost or quite fixed, while the turnover 
varies, and whenever, for any reason, 
output decreases even considerably, 
working expenses relatively increase au- 
tomatically. Bread production is sep- 
arated in the accounts from the other 
items, and the expense per sack is given 
as 24s 5%,d, compared with 23s 1114,d 
during the same period last year. 


RELIC OF OLD LONDON 

A friend has just shown me an old 
gingerbread mold known to be about 
200 years old. It is of beech, with a 
good many wormholes. On one side there 
is a cut out print of a state coach with 
“C” springs, and the coachman “all 
dressed up.” The other side has a long 
cart reaching far over the horse’s back. 
Carts of similar pattern are still in use 
in Kent. This particular kind of fancy 
gingerbread was that sold at the fairs, 
which were an institution in all English 
towns. 

The block or mold originally belonged 
to a baker in Camberwell, where there 
were two fairs each year. This place is 
now near the center of greater London, 


to whether, after all, adjusting wages 
by an “index figure” of the cost of 
living officially prepared is such a fair 
method as appears on the surface. 
Workmen, while not even admitting that 
the index figure is correct, say that 
their wages should not be determined on 
a “fodder” basis. On the part of em- 
ployers, it is suspected that the cost of 
living, as published by the labor de- 
partment, is too high. 

Economists have their point of view, 
and show that in the case of those food- 
stuffs on which there is a duty levied the 
increase of price by the amount of such 
duty automatically keeps up wages, so 
that the workman does not pay his share 
of the duty, but leaves it for the rest 
of the community to pay. 

The retort of the workers is that pass- 
ing on taxes is the usual thing with all 
classes of the community, whenever it is 
possible, and, sooner or later, it is the 
consumer who has to pay all the rich 
man’s taxes in the price of the goods or 
of the services he may buy. 

The higher paid salaried people con- 
tend that the index figure, while it may 
be helpful to the poorest paid workman, 
because so much of his wages go for 
food, is not fair to them, because their 
expenses are of a slightly different sort, 
and the iricrease in cost of these, like 
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travelling expenses, rent, income tax at 
5s to the pound, etc., takes away more 
than the increase in salary that has been 
given them. 

As pointed out before, this principle 
of adjusting wages according to the in- 
dex figure of the cost of living has been 
generally adopted in the baking trade, 
and seems to have worked with some 
smoothness, but the workmen, now that 
several reductions have been made, are 
fretting under the plan; on the other 
hand, as the index has recently gone up 
about one point, there may be a de- 
mand on the part of the workmen for an 
increase of wages, and this, in present 
circumstances, employers are not in- 
clined to grant. 

There is a tendency to scrutinize care- 
fully the wages bill and the amount of 
work done, and where possible to replace 
skilled labor with boy workers, to reduce 
costs. So far as the operative baker is 
concerned he is relatively in the same 
position as a few years ago, by compari- 
son with other skilled workmen, fairly 
well situated. His present wage in Lon- 
don is about double that of 1914, There 
is no unemployment in the trade. 


A VOCATIONAL DISEASE 


A poor baker in London committed 
suicide because he had lost his situation 
through contracting a form of derma- 
titis known as “bakers’ itch.” It appears 
that this skin disease has become more 
prevalent within the past few years, or, 
what is morely likely, that it has been 
brought into greater prominence, be- 
cause those who contract the disease in 
even a mild form leave their employment 
and claim benefit under the national in- 
surance act. But this greater prominence 
is mistaken for greater prevalence, and 
bakers and doctors are seeking some ex- 
planatory cause. 

It is inevitable that every apparent 
mystery is now referred to the practices 
of millers in “treating” flour. So “bak- 
ers’ itch” is ascribed to something the 
miller puts in the flour. This sort of 
witch terror, that so troubled our fore- 
fathers, is extending in all directions. 
I heard of a qualified dentist attributing 
the blackening and decay of the teeth of 
bakers and millers to the same cause. 
In the Lancet, the leading medical jour- 
nal in this country, a Dr. de Jong gave 
the opinion that the disease occurred in 
bakeries where the work is done by hand, 
but not in those in which machines are 
used. : 

Investigations showed that the flour 
used was not responsible, as no cases 
of dermatitis were found in men em- 
ployed in flour mills, though they were 
constantly handling flour. Similarly, no 
cases were found in men handling yeast, 
and therefore, according to this doctor, 
the yeast is not responsible. 

This doctor has a theory. He thinks 
that the trouble is due to immersing the 
hands and arms in the salt solution 
added to the flour, which is about 3.6 
per cent in strength. Owing to the tem- 
perature of the bakehouse the salt crys- 
tallizes on the arms of the workman, and 
the process of kneading works the salt 
into the skin, setting up bakers’ itch 
on susceptible individuals. He recom- 
mends a spray of fresh water. 

This theory, which is hardly convinc- 
ing, is of course different from the other, 
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A State Coach of Two Centuries Ago in Gingerbread 
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that it is due to something millers put 
into the flour. Unfortunately for all 
these theories, this trouble is not new, 
and was well known before millers had 
learned the black art of doping flour. 
The water cure is old, too. 

The fact is, there are several distinc- 
tive kinds, as there are several dis- 
tinctive causes, of what is called bakers’ 
itch. The flour, in spite of the immunity 
of millers, who wear jackets and only 
deal with flour in a dry state, is in cases 
responsible for the disease, even if quite 
pure and innocent flour. If the baker 
who makes dough by hand does not very 
thoroughly wash his arms afterwards, 
there is danger of the sweat glands of 
the arms being filled up with fine flour, 
and causing irritation when it dries, lead- 
ing, when it is rubbed, to skin inflamma- 
tion. But it is also a common thing for 
the itch to be caused by a parasitic mi- 
crobe in the flour, and then it has to be 
treated with antiseptic lotions and oint- 
ments. 

If crystallization of salt on the arms 
were a contributory cause, then ob- 
viously every one who took a sea bath 
would be liable in an even greater de- 
gree than the baker to this skin trouble, 
for the sea contains more crystallizable 
salts, and the process of drying is more 
likely to work it into the pores than 
would dough mixing. 

At a meeting of the Council of Na- 
tional Association of Bakers, two in- 
stances were cited where the cases had 
been those of confectioners, who do not 
immerse their arms in the mixings. This 
time the millers are probably not guilty. 


A MUSIC HALL TURN 


The work of bakers and confectioners 
sometimes appears as an item on the 
film shows, but within the last week an 
enterprising traveller for one of the 
“sundries” firms, has improved on_ the 
pictures in quite a realistic way. His 
small son, about 13 years of age, has 
learned to decorate fancy pastries and 
larger cakes with some skill. Father and 
son now appear on the stage of one of 
the suburban music halls and give a 
half hour’s demonstration at each per- 
formance. 

The equipment, besides the necessary 
table, includes an electric oven. Small 
cakes and sponges are made and baked, 
and the young workman at the same 
time exhibits his skill as an artist and 
cake decorator. This is the first per- 
formance of the kind in this country. 
The audience, I understand, is intensely 
interested. 

JouHNn Kirk ann. 





THE RAISIN SITUATION 

When the new prices on raisins were 
announced last August, the market was 
panicky, due to large production in Cali- 
fornia and decreased consumption. The 
reduction in price saved the situation. 
Gratification was expressed over the 
philosophic manner in which the growers 
took the necessary cut in price, which of 
course was inevitable. 

Even though the market was on a 
downward trend, it was at all times firm, 
and had it not been for the stabilizing 
influence of the raisin growers, it might 
have become demoralized. At present it 
is in excellent condition, and raisins are 
moving regularly into channels of con- 
sumption. 

As a matter of fact, more cars were 
shipped this season than in any previous 
corresponding period, and this in the 
face of a very serious car shortage and 
the lateness of the Muscat crop. There 
has been an excellent demand for clus- 
ter raisins, especially for the larger 
sizes. Stocks of these are only fair. 


DRIED FRUITS PLENTIFUL 


Buyers of dried fruits and nuts will 
be interested in learning that, though 
Smyrna figs will be imported this year, 
dates are cheap and of excellent quality. 
It is said that the crop of Persian dates 
is large and of excellent quality, and the 
market is plentifully supplied. Dates 
are selling at the lowest price in years. 
Their popularity seems to be increasing 
steadily. 

A brisk business in Smyrna figs was 
anticipated, but events in Asia Minor 
upset all oa" Only a small propor- 
tion of the Smyrna crop had been 
shipped when the Turks entered the city. 
A quantity on lighters has been shipped 
since the destruction of the city, but it 
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is impossible to say when they will reach 
this country or what their condition will 
be. These figs were put aboard the 
United States Shipping Board vessel 
Casey, but that steamer struck on the 
rocks at Cape Passero, Sicily, and is now 
in drydock at Malta. 

Low prices on currants must not be 
expected this season, due both to the 
firmness with which the crop is being 
held in Greece and the small quantities 
being shipped to this country. An addi- 
tional factor that complicates the situa- 
tion is the political situation in Greece. 

Demand for citron and peel has been 
extraordinarily heavy this year. It is 
apparently being used in large quantities 
by the housewife, as well as the baker. 

The demand for new prunes has been 
active. Advances in prices have been 
made on both California and Oregon 
prunes. The supply on hand of some 
sizes is extremely limited. 

The nut situation has been complicated 
by the new duties levied under the pres- 
ent tariff. In spite of the increased 
prices, demand is active. Brazils are 
firmly held, as are filberts. Pecans 
are scarce and high. New crop walnuts 
arrived early this year and, with prices 
moderate, there should be an excellent 
response from the public. 


GOOD PIONEER WORK 


Dr. H. E. Barnard and I. K. Russell Well 
Pleased with Results of Trip to 
the Pacific Coast 


Cuicaco, I11..—To acquaint the bakers 
of the west coast with the fact that the 
American Institute of Baking is their 
institute and should be taken advantage 
of by them, and to emphasize the need 
for organization among groups that had 
never formed either state or local asso- 
ciations, I. K. Russell, editor of Baking 
Technology, made a_ speaking tour 
throughout the Pacific Northwest during 
January. 

At the same time Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director of the institute and secretary of 
the American Bakers’ Association, as- 
sisted William F. Ireland, secretary of 
the California Bakers’ Association, to 
stage an elaborate “Bread Week” in 
southern California. Dr. Barnard and 
Mr. Russell together made a trip through 
the Kocky Mountain states on their way 
back. Meetings were held at Billings, 
Mont., Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, Port- 
land, Astoria and Trail’s End, in the 
Northwest, and at Los Angeles, Pomona, 
San Diego, Santa Ana, Tia Juana, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and Oakland, in 
California. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS’ MEETING 


Bakers in the Rocky Mountain terri- 
tory greeted Dr. Barnard at five meet- 
ings during the first week in February. 
As a result, plans are under way to form 
a Colorado State Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, and also a Utah associa- 
tion, which has lapsed for some time. 

The bakers came together reluctantly, 
for their experience had been one of fre- 
quent quarrels and many trade practices 
that had embittered them. They learned 
so much of the work of the American 
Bakers’ Association, however, that they 
joined the national organization almost 
in a body, so far as the larger bakeries 
are concerned. The first gathering was 
a dinner to Dr. Barnard at Salt Lake 
City. It was tendered by chemists and 
state officials who had known him in the 
years he was Indiana food commissioner. 

The meeting at the Hotel Utah brought 
out practically all the bakers of Ogden, 
Salt Lake and Provo valieys. Repre- 
sentatives of the Sperry Flour Co., which 
has a large mill at Ogden, and of a num- 
ber of supply houses were in attendance. 
Dr. Barnard and I. K. Russell spoke of 
the work of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and the lessons to be learned from 
assembling all of the known data about 
baking and the relations of the industry 
to the public at large, under a single roof. 
Dr. Barnard mentioned the toast for 
breakfast campaign the institute had de- 
veloped, and the co-operation pledged 
by electric manufacturers on the tour 
along the Pacific Coast. He outlined the 
plans of the national body to fight tariff 
rates on bakers’ ingredients, and express 
rates on bakery products. 

I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, claims Salt Lake City as his birth- 
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place, and recognized many old friends, 
although he had been away for 1s years. 
He told of the many quarrels resulting 
in bitter feelings between bakers, only 
to find that a driver or a grocer played 
them for a good thing. He told bakers 
that the only way to sell bread was to 
sell this product and not jackknives, toy 
balloons, coupons or other premiums. He 
added that the national body could not 
impose any punishment on bakers who 
indulged in premiums, but that it could, 
by collecting the stories of all who suf- 
fered keenly from such folly, attempt to 
educate others to stop such practices. 


AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


Fleischmann service was in evidence at 
Colorado Springs. James Holmes, local 
manager, and C. O. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent of the Zimmerman Baking Co., did 
fine work in getting a good attendance 
of bakers. Dr. Barnard called the meet- 
ing “a landmark in the efforts of the 
pioneers in bakery organization,” ror it 
brought together a great number of bak- 
ery foremen and production room em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Russell explained that his mission 
was to round up the romances of baking 
and to consolidate them later into the 
literature of bread. He told several 
stories of the old frontier and the man- 
ner in which bread played its réle. 


AT DENVER 


At Denver, the last of the far western 
meetings arranged by Dr. Barnard was 
held. There was a large attendance, and 
a banquet in the Hotel Albany. Here 
Mr. Russell urged the bakers to get to- 
gether and do away with the bad prac- 
tices he had found in Denver. He asked 
the Denver bakers to get acquainted with 
one another, and then, in a state asso- 
ciation, attend to state matters. 

All wholesalers in Colorado Springs 
and nearly all in Denver sent in applica- 
tions to the national body as a result of 
these meetings. 

Dr. Barnard returned to Chicago on 
Feb. 10, having stopped off at Kansas 
City to confer with bakers and millers. 
He was entertained at dinner by the mill- 
ers one evening, and met the principal 
bakers at luncheon one day. 

I. K. Russell returned to Chicago 
Feb. 8. 

S. O. Werner. 





NEW YORK BAKESHOP LAWS 


Wright Bill Entails Added Hardship to 
Small Bakers—Another Bill Would Regu- 
late Inspection of Bakeries 


New York, N. Y.—Bakers of the Em- 
my State are keenly interested in a 

ill introduced in the state assembly by 
Assemblyman Charles L, Fasullo. Re- 
tail bakers express the opinion that the 
passing of this bill would entail hardship 
upon the small baker. It requires that 
a printed label be affixed to every loaf 
of bread, stating the weight of the loaf 
and the name and address of the manu- 
facturer. The bill as introduced in the 
state assembly, reads as follows: 

“Section 1. Article two of chapter 25 
of the laws of 1909, entitled ‘An act 
relating to general business, coustituting 
chapter 20 of the consolidated laws,’ is 
hereby amended by adding thereto two 
new sections, to be sections 17-d and 
17-e thereof, to read as follows: 

“17-d.— Weight of Bread to be La- 
beled. Every loaf of bread sold, or of- 
fered or exposed ‘for sale, shall have 
legibly printed upon a label affixed there- 
to or upon the wrapper which contains 
it a representation of the weight of such 
loaf and the name and address of its 
manufacturer. The net weight of such 
bread, after baked 12 hours, shall corre- 
spond to the weight represented, reason- 
able variation excepted. This section 
shall not apply to stale bread sold as 
such; nor to fancy bread such as fruit, 
nut or sugarcoated bread. 

“17-e. Every manufacturer of bread, 
selling, offering or exposing for sale any 
loaf of bread without such representa- 
tion of weight or intentionally misrepre- 
senting the weight of such bread, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $25 
nor more than $100 for the first or sec- 
ond offense, and by a fine of not less 
than $100 and not more than $500 for 
any subsequent offense. 

“Every person, firm .or corporation, 
other than a manufacturer, selling or 





offering for sale any loaf of bread with- 
out such representation of weight, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5 for the first offense and by a fine of 
not less than $5 nor more than $20 for 
any subsequent offense. 

“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect July 
1, 1923.” ; 

Bakers say that the following bill, in- 
troduced in the New York assembly, will 
be of great benefit to the trade. The 
bill, as introduced, reads: 

“Section 1. Subdivision three of sec- 
tion 337 of chapter 50 of the laws of 
1921, entitled ‘An act in relation to labor, 
constituting chapter 31 of the consoli- 
dated laws,’ is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“2. Before issuing a certificate the 
commissioner shall inspect the bakery. 
If it conforms to articles 11 and 12 of 
this chapter and the rules of the board, 
the commissioner shall issue a sanitary 
certificate for a period of one year and 
renewable annually upon _reinspection 
showing compliance with the aforesaid 
provisions and rules, except that in th- 
city of New York such sanitary cer- 
tificate shall be operative until revoked 
or suspended. 

“3. This act shall take .effect imme- 
diately.” 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 





BAKERY DELIVERY TRUCKS 

Where the driver of an electric truck 
used in delivering bakery products lef! 
the vehicle standing, with the brakes s«t 
and the power shut off, he was not neg!i- 
gent in such sense as to make the bakiny 
company by which he was employe:! 
liable for: injury to a child, caused by « 
trespassing child starting the truck 
while the driver was absent for a fe\ 
minutes making a delivery. That is whit 
the Michigan supreme court decided in 
the case of Jackson vs. Mills-Fox Bak- 
ing Co., 190 N.W. 740, in reversing judy- 
ment for $5,000 against the company. 
What the court said concerning the care 
exacted by the law from Brewin, the 
driver, is in line with what other courts 
have decided concerning the duty t 
foresee and guard against injuries cause:| 
to or by trespassing youngsters: 

“It is not easy to discover what Brewin 
did or failed to do that would constitute 
negligence. Plaintiff suggests only one 
thing, and that was his failure to remove 
the switch plug when he got out of the 
car. Had Brewin stopped, intending to 
leave the car in the highway for a con 
siderable time where children were play 
ing about, that argument would have 
force, but in this instance he did not in- 
tend to stop but a few moments, and did 
not intend to get out of view of the car. 
. . . Brewin had no reason to anticipate 
that the children would board the car 
and start it. . . . The accident was an 
unfortunate one for the little fellow, but 
we do not see how it can be legally 
charged to the negligence of the defend- 
ant.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

John D. Rafert, vice president and 
superintendent of production for the Oc- 
cident Baking Co., Minneapolis, is in 
California. 

Harold R. Ward, secretary of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was recently elect- 
ed president of the Occident Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, succeeding B. W. Stephen- 
son. 

The Piggly Wiggly stores in Minne- 
apolis are selling a 16-oz loaf for 5c. The 
regular retail price is 9c unwrapped and 
10¢ wrapped, although some _ grocery 
stores with bakeries in connection ask 
only 8c. 

Lewis F. Bolser, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Excelsior Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been re-elected secretary of 
the Minneapolis Athletic Club. He is at 
present in California. 

Thomas O’Connor, vice president, and 
M. L. Molan, treasurer, of the Flour 
State Baking Co., Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, with their families, are in Califor- 
nia, and will go to Honolulu before re- 
turning home in April. 

Egekvist Bros. Home Bakeries, Min- 
neapolis, this month opened their fifth 
retail shop on Sixth Street near Mar- 
quette. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of the 
Northwest, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, on Feb. 1 distributed to its stock- 
holders a dividend of 50e per share. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GENERAL TRADE NOTES 





The East, South and the Central West Report Many Enlargements and a 
General Air of Prosperity 


PENNSYLVANIA 

J. Z. Fuoss, Bellwood, has a brick and 
tile bakery under construction, which will 
be ready for operation about June 1. 

J. H. Schaffer has a new modern bak- 
ery in operation at Bath. 4 

Charles Ludwig, of Reading, has been 
appointed manager of the Freihofer bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill. 

‘Schofer’s quality bakery, 108 South 
Fifth Street, Reading, is being remod- 
eled. 

At the annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington (Pa.) Baking Co., F. F. Fleming 
was elected president and manager, and 
J. W. Fleming treasurer. 

The Nicholson bakery, East Liberty, 
Pittsburgh, suffered $3,000 loss, princi- 
pally to flour, when water flooded the 
basement. 

The bakery of A. Frank, Millsboro, 
destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 

Henry Leonard, baker, Girardville, has 
installed additional machinery. 

H. H. Heagy, baker at Pen Ryn, has 
installed an automatic outfit. 

The City Council of Pittsburgh has va- 
cated two streets adjoining the site of 
the $1,000,000 bakery being erected by 
the Ward Baking Co. 

I'he King bakery, Wilkes-Barre, has 
been purchased by Henry German, Jr., 
of Kingston. 

W. B. Boyer has bought a half interest 
in the Sunbury (Pa.) Baking Co., and 
has been made manager. 

The Ha@elton (Pa.) Baking Co. is seek- 
ing a site for a plant in Shenandoah. 

The American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
Philadelphia, will erect a brick plant at 
Tenth Street and Susquehanna Avenue, 
three stories and basement. It will have 
a private siding connected with the Phila- 
deilphi# & Reading Railroad’s main line 
to New York. This company builds its 
own ovens and most of its own equip- 
ment. 

A. F. Steinmetz will erect a two-story 
and basement bakery at 230 Main Street, 
Carnegie. 

The Midway bakery has been opened 
at McKeesport. 

Howell’s bakery, New Brighton, has 
moved to the Steinfeld Building, 624 
Third Avenue. 

The eleventh anniversary of the Bak- 
ers’ Merchandise Co., Philadelphia, was 
celebrated by a banquet and ball on Feb. 
7. Officers for the ensuing year: Louis 
Ott, president; C. Bonnett, vice presi- 
dent; Carl Stiefel, treasurer; Fred Lei- 
ser, secretary. 

Thomas Trumann, of Amber, has 
opened a bakery at Jenkintown. 

Ira Rudy, Fredericksburg, has installed 
new machinery in his bakery. 

A. Yost & Son, of the Sweet Wheat 
bakery, 612 Oak Street, Johnstown, are 
installing a steam bread oven. 

The Hankey Baking Co., McKees 
Rocks, is installing additional ovens and 
increasing the capacity of the bakery. 

Bauer & Eidenboeck are new bakers 
at 544 Washington Street, Johnstown. 

E. C. Drumm has opened a bakery at 
522 Sherman Street, Johnstown. 

The Harris-Boyer bakery, Johnstown, 
is installing another oven in its cake bak- 
ery, which is also being enlarged. 

Donahoe’s, Inc., is installed in its new 
home on Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh. There 
is a frontage of 120 feet on Diamond 
Street and 30 feet on Fifth Avenue. The 
first floor is devoted to sales, the second 
to a cafeteria and restaurant, while the 
ground floor contains the bakery and 
kitchens. There are four electric ovens, 
cake mixers, dough mixers, etc. The 
building and equipment cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. P. J. Donahoe is presi- 
dent, T. K. Donahoe vice president, and 
J. A. Donahoe treasurer and manager. 

Charles Fox has engaged in the baking 
— at 510 East Mason Avenue, 

ork. 

_ William Seaman has his new bakery 
in operation at Hamburg. 

E. M. Baum, Palmyra, is building a 
new dough room and installing a dough 
mixer and flour handling outfit. 

The Wright bakery, New Holland, is 
building a modern cake shop. 


Harry Schlotzhauer, Lancaster, is re- 
modeling his bakery and retail stores. 

A. R. Hoenninger, Lancaster, is in- 
stalling a steam bread oven. 

The Felton Co. has its .new bakery, 
with two ovens, in operation at 503 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

With the installation of three addi- 
tional ovens, the Williams bakery, Scran- 
ton, will have 11. 

At the second annual dinner of the 
employees of the Ditchey bakery, Shen- 
andoah, on Feb. 7, President Ditchey con- 
gratulated the employees on the success 
of the business during the past year, 
while William Williams spoke on produc- 
tion and H. C. Strict on efficiency. 

A. F. Steinmetz is erecting a two-story 
and basement bakery at Carnegie. 

W. F. Zoll is building a bakery at 
Media. 


KENTUCKY 

James J. Flaherty, baker, Covington, 
is dead, aged 44, survived by his widow 
and one daughter. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and at the time of his death was 
president of the Kenton and Campbell 
County Bakers’ Association. 

A. Meyer has bought the bakeries of 
J. Mitchell, 1522 Mellwood Avenue, and 
J. Reardon, Twenty-sixth Street and 
Portland Avenue, Louisville. 

J. Bushman has opened a bakery at 
1136 Logan Street, Louisville. 

W. Bode has opened a shop at Sher- 
wood and Bardstown Road, Louisville. 

The New York Baking Co., with a mod- 
ern plant on Pearl Street, Louisville, has 
been reorganized, with Lawrence Reichert 
as president, O. W. Christman vice presi- 
dent, E. G. Klemm secretary, and B. K. 
Marshall treasurer. 

Over 400 executives, department heads 
and store managers, and about 200 guests 
were present at the annual banquet of 
the Quaker Maid Co., Louisville, operat- 
ing a chain of grocery stores and bak- 
eries. 

J. A. Wilburs has acquired the Favor- 
ita bakery, Frankfort and Stiltz avenues, 
Louisville. 

J. M. Kessny and B. A. Sykes have suc- 
ceeded the O. K. Bakers’ Supply Co., 700 
West Jefferson Street, Louisville. 

The monthly meeting of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association was held on 
Feb. 3. 

Samuel Watinsky, 1620 West Market 
Street, Louisville, has moved to 310 South 
Seventh Street, where he will operate as 
the Quality bakery. 

H. Kasten, baker at 428 South Preston 
Street, Louisville, has bought the bakery 
at 640 East Chestnut Street, and will 
operate as Kasten, Hess & Co. 

The Parkway bakery, 4321 West Madi- 
son Street, Louisville, has closed, and 
Charles Fries, one of the partners, has 
opened a —_ at 510 East Market Street. 

The Pure Food Bakery Co., with $5,000 
capital, has been started at Corbin by 
W. P. Johnson, J. Sproles and S. H. 
Terrell. 

The DeFries bakery, Bowling Green, 
has been sold to O. H. Brachey, who will 
change the name to the Brachey bakery. 


INDIANA 


James Mara, manager of the Jeffer- 
sonville (Ind.) Baking Co., has been 
elected a director of the Falls Cities 
Savings & Loan Association. 

Nick Marsu, baker, 514 West Maryland 
Street, Indianapolis, will increase the ca- 
pacity of his bakery. 

George Diekman, New Castle, has 
bought the Bake-Rite bakery from James 
Myers. 

A. L. Taggart, president Taggart Bak- 
ing Co., has been appointed chairman of 
the insurance committee of the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The plant of the Sunlight Baking Co., 
Elkhart, recently damaged $2,500 by fire, 
is being repaired. 

John Lillich, Columbia City, Ind., is 
now manager of the Brude bakery, Fort 
Wayne. 

Fred Miller, president Fred Miller & 
Son Bakery & Ice Cream Co., Evansville, 


has been re-elected a director of the 
American Trust & Savings Bank. 

E. R. Hudson is erecting a building at 
Cynthiana, to be used as a bakery. 

The Sanitary bakery is a new concern 
at Tipton. 

Carl Lundstrom, for years assistant 
manager Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, is now assistant manager of the 
Jerry Fitzgerald bakery, that city. 

Indiana flour week will be observed 
March 5-10, as a part of a statewide 
campaign to encourage the use of Indiana 
flour in bread baking. 

The St. Joseph Valley Bakers’ Club, 
with headquarters at South Bend, has 
elected the following officers: president, 
W. F. Matthews; vice president, J. Com- 
mingore; secretary and treasurer, Ivan 
Neu. 

L. U. Mischelle has opened a bakery 
at 840 Massachusetts Avenue, Indian- 
apolis. 

Jesse Peters has bought the interest of 
D. Wagner in the Schatz bakery, Port- 
land. 

Harry Baughman has bought the bak- 
ery of W. E. Webster, Logansport. 

Arthur Gammon, a baker at Shoals, is 
electrifying his plant. 

M. H. Blank has opened a bakery at 
3964 Boulevard Place, Indianapolis. 

The cakeshop of the Haffner bakery, 
Fort Wayne, recently burned, has been 
rebuilt and equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and ovens. 

The Fred Miller Bakery & Ice Cream 
Co., Evansville, will erect a $50,000 ice 
cream plant. 

Indiana bakers have been victorious in 
their fight to have the law prohibiting the 
return of unsold bread remain on the 
statute books. 


MICHIGAN 

Harry Fine has engaged in the baking 
business at Lansing. 

F. W. Goetsch has succeeded Bert 
Kolbe in the bakery business at 2101 
Joseph Campau Avenue, Detroit. 

J. D. Turner has opened a bakery at 
Kalamazoo. 

S. Wutka has bought the bakery of 
Thomas Czech, 5335 St. Aubin Avenue, 
Detroit. 

The Montrose (Mich.) Home Bakery is 
a new shop. 

Leo Grundeman has succeeded Anton 
Hank in the baking business at Luding- 
ton. 

John White and Peter Carney have 
taken over the bakery of Edward White, 
Lenawee. 

Richard Stahl is building a bakery at 
10505 Kercheval Avenue, Detroit. 

Charles Lawrence, of the Lawrence 
Baking Co., Lansing, is visiting on the 
Pacific Coast. 


OHIO 

The Zane Baking Co. has been started 
at Zanesville by E. C. Thompson, J. L. 
Easson, R. S. Cossgrove, T. O. Crossan 
and E. R. Meyer, with $25,000 capital 
stock. 

The Julius Spang Baking Co., 2701 
Barber Avenue, Cleveland, is erecting a 
three-story brick addition to its bakery, 
141x738, which, with equipment, will cost 
approximately $100,000. 

The United Bakeries Corporation has 
acquired the cake bakery of the F. O. 
Stone Baking Co., Cincinnati. 

F. M. Dudley, vice president J. H. Day 
Co., recently fell and broke his arm. 

A. Nicholas, Navarre, is builaing an 
addition to his bakery and installing a 
steam bread oven. 

The City Baking Co., Akron, has been 
incorporated, with $60,000 capital stock, 
by W. F. Spaeth and H. J., M. M., Mar- 
garet and Lydia Alberth. 

Fred Mackfessel, who bought the bak- 
ery of Christ Nissen, Port Clinton, is 
making alterations. 

The bakery of J. J. Smith, East Liver- 
pool, damaged $6,000 by fire, will be re- 
built. 

Ben B. George, for many years with 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, is 
now managing head of the Paradise 
Spring Co., Cincinnati, bottlers of spring 
water. Mr. George is vice president. of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

The annual sales meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati branch of the National Biscuit 
Co. was held in connection with an in- 
spection of the new plant on Reading 
Roau. A. G. Bixler, vice president, A. J. 
Bordley, general district sales manager, 
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and C. V. Scully, district sales manager, 
made addresses. 

Ofhcers of the Cincinnati Merchant 
Bakers’ Club were installed at a dinner 
and dance at the Alms Hotel, on Feb. 
10, and addresses were made by Judge 
Meredith Yeatman and W. H. Shafer, 
manager of the club. Officers for the 
ensuing year: A. G. Schmidt, president; 
Edwin Uffelmann, vice president; W. H. 
Rodenbeck, secretary; F. H. Trentman, 
treasurer. 

Bakers doing business in Adams, 
Scioto and Lawrence counties met at 
Portsmouth on Feb. 10, and organized 
the Portsmouth-Ironton group of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association. C. W. Adams 
was elected president, Edward Knittle 
secretary-treasurer, and Adam Pfau rep- 
resentative on the general council board. 

W. G. Balliett has succeeded J. K. 
Sheerer in the baking business at 18 P 
Avenue, Mansfield. 

Minard & Son have opened a bakery 
at Mount Blanchard. 

The Holland Bread Co., Toledo, has 
absorbed the Rex Bread Co., of that 
place. 

The Main Baking Co. has begun busi- 
ness at Logan. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The New Haven, Conn., division of the 
New England Bakers’ Association has 
elected the following officers: president, 
G. Emanuelson; vice president, C. F. 
Morey; secretary, E. B. Gilbert; treas- 
urer, Frank McGarvey. 

The Rosseau Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at Fall River, Mass., with $50,000 
capital stock, by Zotique Danserean, and 
Henri and Rosanna Rousseau. 

Hartford County Branch, Division No. 
6, of the New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has elected the following officers: 
president, G. D. Beroth; vice president, 
G. O. Kold; secretary, E. F. Gunther; 
treasurer, Fritz Mohr. 

The General Baking Co. has acquired 
the plants of the Dexter bakery at 
Springfield, Mass., and Waterbury. Conn. 
H. V. Keiser will remain as manager of 
the Springfield plant. 

Fire destroyed the bakeshop of the 
Acme Doughnut & Cruller Co., Stoning- 
ton, Conn., causing a loss of $10,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

The plant of the Windsor (Vt.) Bak- 
ing Co. was burned. Loss, $50,000; 
partially insured. 

The Portland (Maine) Fried Cake Co. 
has been organized, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by W. B. Mahoney, and G, B. and 
H. B. Cutler. 

The eighteenth annual ball and banquet 
of the Boston Master Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Society, Feb. 13, was attended by 
over 500 bakers and their friends. 

At a banquet given salesmen and bak- 
ers of the Dietz bakery, Holyoke, Mass., 
President Dietz presented to W. M. Hoyt, 
sales manager, a cup won by the organi- 
zation for having the largest increase in 
sales. 

The general offices of the Massachu- 
setts Baking Co. have been removed from 
Hartford, Conn., to 270 Bridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The Chaney Baking Co., Hartford, 
Conn., entertained its employees at a din- 
ner and dance at the Hotel Garde. 

E. W. Zeno, baker, Bellows Falls, Vt., 
has acquired a two-story building with 
basement and will convert it into a bread 
bakery. The present bakery will be used 
as a cakeshop. 

B. C. Ingalls & Son, Wallingford, Vt., 
suffered a $5,000 loss when their bakery 
burned. They will rebuild at once. 

The four-story addition to the bakery 
of the Ginter Co., Broadway and Shaw- 
mut Avenue, Boston, is in operation. 

Subsequent to the announcement that 
the Dexter Baking Co. had been acquired 
by the General Baking Co., Eugene A. 
Dexter invited his colaborers to a ban- 
quet at the Highland Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass. Fred Frazier, vice president of 
the General Baking Co., announced that 
Hugh V. Keiser would remain as resident 
manager of the Springfield and Water- 
bury plants. Mr. Dexter was presented 
with two silver candlesticks, while Mrs. 
Dexter received a large bouquet. Mr. 
Dexter has become a director of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. 

My Bread Baking Co. has begun op- 
erating at New Bedford, Mass. 

Edward Tousaint, of the Tousaint 
Baking Co., Berlin, N. H., is taking a 
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course in the Fleischmann Co. labora- 
tories, New York City. 

Albert Duplain has opened a modern 
bakery at 61 Albion Street, Boston, 
equipped with two steam ovens. 

The High-Grade Bakery Co. has 
opened for business at Chelsea, Mass. 

Work has been started on a one-story, 
116x132, bakery for P. S, Gallino, West- 
port, Mass. 

Louis Bergeron, of Rochester, N. H., 
has bought the Jackson-Tortat bakery, 
50 Lowell Street, Salem, Mass. 

E. M. Riley has opened a bakery at 
Marlboro, Mass. 

The Universal Baking Co. is in opera- 
tion at 105 West Canton Street, Boston. 

The Peerless Cake Co., Boston, with 
$20,000 capital stock, has been organized 
by H. D. Vanderwyk, W. A. Dillion and 
A. C. Woodside. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

The Home bakery, Augusta, Ga., has 
added a cake oven and cake machinery. 

J. L. Skelton, of Morristown, Tenn., 
will erect a modern bakery at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The Winkelman Baking Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., is having plans drawn for a new 
plant. 

The Quality Bakery Co. has bought the 
plant of the Liberty Baking Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and will operate both. 

The capacity of the Home bakery, 2521 
Fourth Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., will 
be doubled. This bakery is owned by the 
Stevens family, which operates three bak- 
eries in Birmingham. 

R. H. Dunbar, formerly with the Caro- 
lina Baking Co., Charlotte, N. C., is now 
with the Condon Baking Co., Charleston, 
S. C., in charge of its Charlotte agency. 
During the recent exposition at Charlotte 
the Condon Baking Co. took orders for 
over a ton of cake. 

The New Orleans Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation is opposing the standard weight 
bread ordinance which is being urged in 
that city. It calls for 1-lb, 114-lb and 
2-lb loaves, with one ounce tolerance on 
12 loaves, either above or under the 
weight, 12 hours after baking. The bak- 
ers claim this would mean much addi- 
tional labor. The officers of the associa- 
tion are: William Sehrt, president; Jo- 
seph Beals, vice president; H. C. Bernius, 
secretary ; Lambert Franz, treasurer. 

The O. K. Bread Shop, Inc., Arcadia, 
Fla., is now located in its modern new 
plant. N. T. Shell is president, O. L. 
Hinchey vice president, and W. A. Way 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Shell is also 
connected with the Shell & Martin Co., 
the largest retail grocery in Arcadia. 

Spartanburg, S. C., bakers will have an 
exhibit at the Piedmont Commercial 
and Industrial Exposition to be held in 
that city this spring. 

The Dixie Cake Co., organized by A. 
Geilfuss and W. H. Attaway at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is occupying the building for- 
merly occupied by the Dixie Baking Co. 

The Rose City bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark., is working its four bread ovens to 
capacity. 

A bread molder has been installed by 
the Capital City bakery, Little Rock, Ark. 

Franke’s Hot Shop, Little Rock, Ark., 
has laid a concrete floor in its cake 
bakery. 

J. L. Knapp and C. A. Durden have 
bought the Star bakery, Greenwood, Ark., 
from E. E. Gloar. 

The Sanitary bakery, Siloam, Ark., has 
been opened by C. A. McAlister, of De- 
catur, Ark., who has installed new equip- 
ment. 

Max Ritterspoon and Hurley Moore 
have opened a bakery at Evening Shade, 
Ark. 

The Roberts bakery, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has added an American divider, and a 
bread cooling and moisture retaining 
room. 

The American Bakeries Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has installed a four-pocket 
American divider and new ovens, and 
erected a separate building to house the 
cakeshop. 

The Hughley bakery, Pensacola, Fla., 
has installed a two-pocket American di- 
vider. 

The Bake-Kite bakery, Florence, S. C., 
has placed a contract for a Hubbard 
oven and a Peerless loaf molder. 

The Derst bakery, Savannah, Ga., has 
added a heavy duty type B Peerless 
duugh mixer and a flour handling outfit. 

The Third City bakery, Knoxville, 
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Tenn., has moved to 314 North Gay 
Street. 

The La Siciliana bakery, West Tampa, 
Fla., has moved into its new building. 

P. Giorgianni, West Tampa, Fla., has 
moved to 636 Main Street, and added a 
Century dough mixer. 

King & Davis and Thomas Moore have 
opened bakeries at Seminole Heights, Fla. 

La Union Bakery No. 2, Tampa, Fla., 
has installed a Century dough mixer. 

N. J. Taylor has opened a bakery at 
High Springs, Fla. 

The Purity Baking Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., is building a three-story addi- 
tion, 65x48, to its plant on Bigley Av- 
enue. 

E. J. Valentine and R. L. Welch have 
opened a bakery at Fort Myers, Fla. 

G. Rude has acquired the Anderson 
bakery, Groveland, Fla. 

Fred Hemrick has bought the Sanitary 
bakery, Moore Haven, Fla., from G. B. 
Smith. 

The Tennessee Biscuit Co., Nashville, 
has added a sugar mint candy and a 
chocolate department. 

D. H. Gentry is manager of the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Baking Co., succeeding the 
late Hugh Eaton. 

D. A. Arthur, operating the Palm bak- 
ery, Wilmot, Ark., has sold to D. R. 
Whitaker, who will operate as the Star 
bakery. 

J. W. Kreutzer, of Waxahachie, Texas, 
has bought the Terrell (Texas) Bakery. 

T. F. Brannon and T. F. Wood have 
bought the Home bakery, Tulia, Texas, 
from A. H. Owen. 

The American bakery has leased a 
building on North Beaton Street, Corsi- 
cana, Texas. 

Extensive improvements and altera- 
tions are being made to the bakerv of 
Qualia Bros., Del Rio, Texas. 

The Good Eats bakery, Breckenridge, 
Texas, is having a brick building erected. 

R. M. Risse is building a bakery at 
Caldwell, Texas. 

A. Geilfuss, wholesale baker, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been elected president 
of the Carolina-Marmon Co. 

New officers of the East Tennessee 
Bakers’ Association: president, Charles 
Roberts, Morristown; vice president, 
Herman Hecht, Johnson City; ae 
treasurer, John P. Kern, Knoxville. It 
has been decided to make Knoxville the 
permanent meeting. place. 

O. H. Henager has opened a bakery 
at Depew, Okla. 

James Palmer has a new bakery at 
Mounds, Okla. 

The plant of the Bristow (Okla.) Bak- 
ing Co., damaged by fire, is being re- 
built. 

J.‘M. Chappel, proprietor of the Qual- 
ity bakery, Depew, Okla., is enlarging 
his shop. 

W. E. Fightmaster, formerly manager 
of the Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is president of the board of edu- 
cation. 

A. H. Simon is erecting a brick bakery 
at San Marcos, Texas. 

The Good Eats bakery, Breckenridge, 
Texas, is erecting a $15,000 building. 

Bills have been introduced in the Texas 
legislature defining self-rising flour and 
its ingredients, regulating sanitary condi- 
tion of bakeries, and prescribing uniform 
weights. 

. H. Peck has succeeded J. W. Bar- 
beo & Son in the bakery business at 
Springfield, Tenn. 

The Federal bakery, Amarillo, Texas, 
is installing new store fixtures, etc. 

The City bakery, Woodward, Okla., has 
been purchased by F. L. Duggin. 

E. L. Christian has opened a bakery 
at Pocahontas, Ark. 

J. A. Marble, Magnolia, Ark., has add- 
ed another oven. 

The Model Baking Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, now has a capacity of 40,000 
loaves daily. C. P. Steffler is manager. 

An addition to the plant of the Edmon- 
son Baking Co., Fort Smith, Ark., is un- 
der construction. 

The Barker Baking Co. is erecting a 
$50,000 three-story brick bakery at Jack- 
son, Miss. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Woman’s Club was 
shown through the plant of the American 
Bakeries Co., and served with refresh- 


. ments by the officers. 


Edward Goodman, baker, Dallas, Tex- 
as, is on a Mediterranean cruise. 

The United Bakeries Corporation, 
which recently took over the plants of 





the Stroehmann Baking Co., Wheeling 
and Huntington, W. Va., is making im- 
provements to increase production. 

The Cutler Baking Co., Sistersville, W. 
Va., is installing additional machinery. 

Barrett Bros., bakers, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., have started an aggressive adver- 
tising campaign. 

G,. F. Cooper, baker at Pauls Valley, 
Okla., has installed a molder and is re- 
modeling his retail store. 

Worley Brothers, bakers at Pauls Val- 
ley, Okla., have installed additional bread 
making machinery. 

The Thomas bakery, Lindsay, Okla., is 
being enlarged. 

The Stampfi Baking Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, is in operation and has three 
stores. 

A bakery department is to be a feature 
of a community market to be established 
in Houston, Texas, by Ecander Ammons. 

W. P. Carpenter’s new bakery, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., contains a heavy duty 
Middleby-Marshall oven, Peerless dough 
mixer, Glenn flour handling outfit, Ameri- 
can divider and a. Union rounder-up. 

W. H. Ingram, Opelika, Fla.,; whose 
bakery burned on Jan. 17, is rebuilding. 

Horus Olsen, formerly with the labora- 
tory department of the Fleischmann Co., 
is now manager of Silverman’s bakery, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The Texas Bread Co., Beaumont, Tex- 
as, remembered its employees with the 
annual bonus check. 

The two-story brick building at Front 
and Beale streets, Memphis, Tenn., has 
been bought by Henry Winkleman, of 
the Winkleman Baking Co. 

Bakers in North and South Carolina 
are optimistic over the outlook for 1923. 

Bollinger’s bakery, Orlando, Fla., the 
Marion (Ga.) Baking Co. and the Ameri- 
can Bakeries Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., 
have added large size-Hayssen bread ma- 
chines. 

J. S. Waller, Adel, Ga., has added a 
Triumph dough mixer. 

The Vannie Tilden bakery, Atlanta, 
Ga., is now using a type D Triumph cake 
mixer. 

Lloyd’s bakery. Selma, Ala., has placed 
an order for a Dutchess divider. 

J. A. Overstreet, Judsonia, Ala., has 
his new bakery in operation. 

John Angle is building a bakery at 
Durant, Miss. 

S. F. Pias, representing the Malt- 
Diastase Co., of New York, has estab- 
lished permanent headquarters at 203 
Sells Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. G. Harris, representing the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., has 
moved his headquarters from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga., and has located 
at 624 Ponce de Leon Avenue. 

R. H. Mathew, of the American Dia- 
malt Co., Cincinnati, visited the trade in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and other southern 
cities during the month. 

Otto L. Cook, district manager tor the 
Fleischmann Co., with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been transferred 
to the Chicago office, and will be connect- 
ed with the sales promotion department 
in the future. J. W. Taylor, of Dallas, 
Texas, has succeeded Mr. Cook at Bir- 
mingham. 

The Puckhaber Baking Co., Charleston, 
S. C., has added another retail bakery 
store to its chain. 

J. Nichols and J. Udy have acquired 
the Perfection bakery, 205 Lee Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., and changed the name to 
the Green & White Bakery. 

R. M. Thomson, representing the G. S. 
Blodgett Co., Inc., of Burlington, Vt., 
portable oven manufacturers, visited the 
trade at Atlanta, Ga. during the month. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
has opened an office at 202 Grant Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., in charge of R. W. 
Arthur, who will serve the trade in Geor- 
gia, Alabama, South Carolina and Flor- 
ida. 

Gus Menges, Marfa, Texas, has sold 
his bakery to S. F. Malina. 

The American bakery, Corsicana, Tex- 
as, is now located in its new and larger 
plant. 

M. C. Gentry, operating a modern bak- 
ery at Carthage, Texas, has added a 
bread wrapping machine. 

The Piggott (Ark.) Bakery has in- 
stalled another oven. 

E. B. Smith, of Brownwood, Texas, 
has bought the Rising Star (Texas) Bak- 
ery. 

John Carlson has bought the Sanitary 
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bakery, Georgetown, Texas, from A. A. 
Ramsel. 

August Kubala, baker, Sherman, Tex- 
as, has moved to 106 South Crockett 
Street. 

The City bakery, Malvern, Ark., has 
been bought by W. P. McMillon. 

C. A. Berman has been appointed man 
ager of the Schlesinger-Meyer Bakiny 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

S. Hamburger, 72 Woodbine Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., is now representing the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., of Kansas City, 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Te: 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and 
North and South Carolina. 

J. H. Woorrwee. 





OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Nearly «!! 
American bakers who have profited |, 
the lessons learned during the World Wr 
could virtually disregard all that the, 
knew before the war and apply what thi 
learned during the war and rank amoug 
the best bread makers of the world, sa\s 
G. F. Cooper, proprietor of Cooper's bak- 
ery and confectionery, at Pauls Valley. 
Mr. Cooper is a veteran of the Worid 
War, and his duties*in the army in Amer- 
ica and France were largely in food (c- 
partments. 

“Scientific making of 100 per ceit 
wholesome bread was taught bread ma\- 
ers in the army,” says Mr. Cooper, “aii! 
they are teaching the flour millers t) 
kind of flour required in the best brea. 
Good bakers these days are not acce})i- 
ing flour of questionable quality, and are 
more careful than formerly in blendin: 

“If the wheat growers of this country, 
and most particularly those of the Sout ')- 
west, knew how earnestly the consciei- 
tious baker is striving to give his patro.s 
pure and wholesome bread, I am certain 
that they would heed the call of mille:s 
for higher standards of wheat. 

“We fellows who make bread know f.\r 
better than we once knew what the peop!c 
need. We know it better than the ay- 
erage person knows. I am sure that «!! 
modern and conscientious bakers of the 
Southwest will lend the millers every pos- 
sible assistance in the wheat improve- 
ment campaign.” 

NOTES 

The Shawnee (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
installed a new wrapping machine at « 
cost of $1,250. 

The City bakery and confectionery has 
been reopened at Vernon, Texas, wit! 
new equipment. 

W. L. Frieze, manager Federal bakery. 
Amarillo, Texas, is remodeling and in- 
stalling new fixtures. 

Alexander Mackey, a bakery owner at 
Shreveport, La., is bankrupt. Assets. 
$865; liabilities, $2,313. 

Hurley J. Moore and Arthur A. Johi 
son have formed the Moore-Johnson Bak 
ing Co., Batesville, Ark. 

F. J. de Mary has purchased an in 
terest in the Purity bakery, Beaumont. 
Texas, and become general manager. 

Evander Ammons, Houston, Texas, 
will establish a community market in thai 
city, including an up-to-date bakery. 

The new proprietors of the Thomas 
bakery, Lindsay, Okla., announce that 
added equipment will materially enlarg: 
the plant. 


Victor Stampfli, former fire chief ii 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has his plant in 
operation, together with three retai! 
oa“ operating as the Stampfli Baking 


Herman Kronberg, owner of the Bake 
Rite bakery, San Antonio, Texas, and the 
Modern bakery, Corpus Christi, Texas, is 
a voluntary bankrupt. Assets are listed 
at $21,648 and liabilities at $36,319. 


W. J. Williams, formerly superintend- 
ent of the telegraph department of the 
Cotton Belt Railroad, has purchased the 
People’s System bakery, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
from Joseph Tannenbaum. The latter 
= return to his former home at Dallas, 

exas. 


With added equipment and develop- 
ment of the wholesale and retail aepart- 
ments, Worley Bros., bakers, Pauls Val- 
ley, Okla., have one of the most modern 
plants of the state. Oscar Worley, senior 
member of the firm, was the first bakery 
owner in Pauls Valley, having established 
a plant there 23 years ago. rq 
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New equipment, including a Peerless 
molder, has been installed in the plant 
of Cooper’s bakery and confectionery, 
Pauls Valley, Okla., and the retail sales 
room is being improved. G. F. Cooper, 
proprietor, recently was re-elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Pauls Valley Chamber of Commerce. 

C. B. Dougherty and C. C, Cline, of 
Alva, Okla., have purchased the City 
bakery, Woodward, Okla., of Frank Dug- 
gin. The name has been changed to the 
Woodward bakery, and W. W. Maxson, 
of Oklahoma City, has been placed in 
charge of the baking department. Mr. 
Cline is a travelling salesman for the 
Cudahy Packing Co. 





SHREDDED WHEAT CO.’S REPORT 

Burrato, N. Y.—The annual report of 
the Shredded Wheat Co., submitted to 
stockholders at the annual meeting held 
in Niagara Falls, shows the firm now 
has assets in excess of $13,000,000. The 
report, which includes the resources of 
the Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., 
and the Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat 
Co., is as follows: 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks..... $1,513,978.74 
Invested in securities .......... 248,963.00 
Accounts, products and materials 2,499,403.11 


Land, buildings and equipment... 4,261,004.24 
Patents, copyrights, trademarks 
Serre rr 4,500,000.00 


Total wcccccecsscsccccseseces $13,023,349.09 


Curremt scsccccccvcccsessecccces $210,439.65 
Dividends declared Dec. 19, 1922 281,250.00 
Gurnee: <2.s06 10.860 s0 cee odes bKe08 1,755,403.38 
ResePUGE . dadwstendecevececeeses 776,258.76 
re ee ee Se 10,000,000.00 


OtAR ih abaatiods Shas sedenaate $13,023,349.09 
rhe report shows a net income for 
1922, after deducting $564,883.99 for de- 
preciation and taxes, of $1,523,557.80. 
Dividends declared during the year to- 
taled $950,000. 
P. D, Faunestock. 





THE MERCHANTS’ BISCUIT CO. 

hirty-five salesmen of the Merchants’ 
Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo., from 11 west- 
ern states, attended a three-day conven- 
tion in connection with the opening of 
the company’s new factory. The plant is 
one of the largest west of Chicago. Sales 
mectings were held daily under super- 
vision of President C. A. Bowman. 





RAISIN MEN GET HUGE LOAN 

los Ancetes, Cat.—Negotiations be- 
tween directors of the Sunmaid Raisin 
Growers and a syndicate of banks that 
will furnish a new $3,000,000 credit to 
the Sunmaid growers ‘are in process of 
completion. 

This loan, which is the second step in 
the programme of the directors, adopted 
recently, as outlined by Ralph P. Mer- 
ritt, managing director, will be used for 
financing the manufacture, distribution 
and advertising of 120,000 tons of raisins 
of the 1922 crop that are to be sold be- 
fore the delivery on Nov. 1 of this year’s 
crop. 

“To fulfill the terms of the growers’ 
contract in advancing approximately $85 
ton to the grower at the time of delivery 
of crop,” said Mr. Merritt, “the associa- 
tion pledged its raisins last fall to a 
syndicate of banks of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New York and Boston. The 
paid-in capital of the Sunmaid growers 
is at present invested in plants and 
building, and it is therefore necessary 
for the directors to avail themselves of 
additional working funds totaling ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 for seeding, stem- 
ming, packing, advertising and distribut- 
ing raisins to the beginning of the asso- 
ciation’s fiscal year, Sept. 1. 

“The first step of effecting savings 
amounting in total to $1,500,000 during 
the year 1923 is rapidly being put into 
effect. Savings are being made by the 
consolidation of certain departments of 
the association and the elimination of 
expenditures upon the recommendation 
of the chiefs in charge of the consoli- 
dated departments. 

“The savings are largely centered in 
operations and manufacture, sales and 
advertising, and administration, each de- 
partment participating for approximate- 
ly one third of the total. With the ex- 
tension of the new credit to the directors 
of the association, the managing director 
Says that the financial situation of the 
Sunmaid growers will be amply satisfac- 
tory for all present purposes, and that 





the board of directors will undertake 
permanent financing plans for the han- 
dling of the increased tonnage of 1923. 
This programme demands further in- 
creases of available capital for the asso- 
ciation’s needs, and various steps will 
be announced as rapidly as the plans are 
completed in order to make possible all 
readjustments prior to the ending of 
the present fiscal year on Aug. 31.” 





THE BAKERS’ MERCHANDISE CO. 

The Bakers’ Merchandise Co., Philadel- 
phia, celebrated its eleventh anniversary 
on Feb. 7, at its meeting rooms and 
warehouse, 1732 Germantown Avenue. 
The members, with their families, crowd- 
ed the large hall. The distribution of 
dividend and discount checks indicated 
a successful season. 

President Louis Ott gave a short re- 
view of the business year and then turned 
the meeting over to Gregory Marchl, for- 
mer president, who acted as toastmaster. 
Bruno Bluel, secretary of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation, brought greetings from the 
metropolitan bakers. Rudolph Fries, of 
Jersey City, N. J., the next speaker, 
praised the bakers for their achievements. 

Fred Lesier, secretary, gave an ex- 
haustive report and ended with a tribute 
to A. Wildermuth, former treasurer of 
the organization. Sixteen new members 
were admitted during the past year. 
Christ Bonnet, Charles Hesch, Gustav 
Flubacher and George Seibert were 
among the speakers. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 

Important developments in the course 
in the school of baking, of the American 
Institute of Baking, have occurred, due 
to observation by Julian Livingston and 
other practical bakery owners. Mr. Liv- 
ingston found that the modern bakery 
proprietor was just as much interested 
in keeping his bakery in the black in- 
stead of the red side of the ledger as 
he was in trying to put out a good loaf 
of bread. 

The baking class has been divided into 
two sections, alternating with shop work 
and with the experimental bakery, with 
the entire student body getting together 
for chemistry work. In order to keep 
tab on costs and to give the students the 
training to watch for invisible losses, the 
ingredients used by each student are 
weighed. A system of production rec- 
ords is kept, so that a full production 
ers report can be made out each 


ay. 

The “toast for breakfast” campaign, 
to which Dr. Rumsey has been devoting 
considerable time, has met with great 
favor on the Pacific Coast. The insti- 
tute has been working for some time on 
a correct toaster. Dr. Barnard happened 
to mention this at a meeting of the Los 
Angeles Electric Club. The president of 
the Hot Point Iron Co. was present, and 
was much interested in this work. He 
pledged himself to support an extensive 
toast campaign on the coast, and stated 
that his company would put out an ideal 
toaster at a cost of about one third of 
the present toaster, and of better quality 
than the old one. This same kind of co- 
operation is being arranged in the East, 
with conferences between Dr. Barnard 
and manufacturers. 

The American Institute of Baking will 
now register authentic whole wheat 
flours, as it has done with other bakery 
supplies. Certificates will be given. if 
the flour is found to be all right. 

The following motto occupies a promi- 
nent place on the walls in the office of 
I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Technol- 
ogy: “To win through quality production 
and the utilization of scientific research 
a welcome for two loaves of bakers’ 
bread for every one that now finds fa- 
vor.” 

Graduates of the school of baking are 
now scattered in nearly every state of 
the Union. To keep in touch with them 
is planned by the institute, and also to 
have annual alumni reunions. As an 
initial effort at keeping in touch with 
these men, I. K. Russell has written the 
following letter: , 

“IT am taking’ the liberty of writing to 
remind you that you are still well re- 
membered at the institute, and that we 
want this remembrance to be mutual and 
continuous. You have been pioneers in 
a work that, when completed, will see the 
American baking industry completely in- 
dustrialized and rid of the last vestiges 
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of its hand craft baking days and ways. 
We are confident that the industry has 
its hand out waiting for you as much 
as you can possibly be looking for the 
place of welcome that is yours by right. 

“You must have seen already, in your 
experience, things that give you a defi- 
nite opinion of the value of your course 
here, or a suggestion for its improve- 
ment. It has grown rapidly in scope, and 
is a vastly better course as each month 
passes. I am writing as editor of Bak- 
ing Technology, because we want an ar- 
ticle from you. Cannot you write down 
just how things look, looking backward 
from your short post-graduate experi- 
ence? Tell us what you learned and how 
it helped you to a speedy application, 
whatever is in your heart and on your 
mind about the association, the institute 
and your work as an alumnus. Hun- 
dreds are trying to decide whether or 
not to come. Your article may help them 
decide.” 

S. O. Werner. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn.—The baking industry 
locally has changed comparatively lit- 
tle of late. Consumption does not seem 
to vary much, and the volume of bread 
sales, according to bakers, holds about 
the same as for some time. Where in 
certain cases an improvement is noted, 
it is offset by instances of trade loss. 
Retailers advise that present conditions 
offer much room for improvement. It is 
generally conceded that during the win- 
ter time more home baking is done than 
when warmer weather prevails. 

The public has been fed up by press 
dispatches on the bread war and price 
cutting recently staged at Chicago. Some 
were led to believe that local bread prices 
would be reduced, but bakers say no 
such action is contemplated, with labor 
and operation costs maintaining their 
present level. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, has 
entered into the doughnut trade. Its 
quality doughnuts are delivered fresh 
to the local grocery trade every morn- 
ing, in paper cartons holding one dozen. 
Only the best of materials are used in 
the baking of this product. 

A local judge lately fined Frank 
Regaldo, a baker, $4 for not answering 
a summons to court. He failed to make 
his appearance as a witness in a case, his 
excuse being that he had an ovenful of 
bread in the process of baking, and no 
one in the shop to guard it. 

A Piggly Wiggly store has opened up 
at 130-32 West First Street, Duluth. In 
its special for Feb. 17 business a double 
loaf of Purity bread was advertised to 
the public for 10c and a 1%-lb loaf of 
Zinsmaster’s at 12c. Retail shops are 
selling the former at 12c and the latter 
for 14c. 

Rolls, cakes, biscuits, pies, etc., are be- 
ing consumed on a moderate scale, there 
having been no p> aa change since 
last fall. As in other lines, general con- 
ditions might be better, but hopes are 
entertained that the situation may im- 
prove with the approach of spring. 

F. G. Cartson. 





DEATH OF H. J. KEITH 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The announcement of 
the death of Herbert J. Keith, president 
of the H.-J. Keith Co., Boston, was 
not only a severe shock to his gh 
sonal friends, but also brought deep 
sorrow to the entire baking industry, 
by which he was highly esteemed. 

Mr. Keith sailed for Europe on Nov. 
25, last, in the best of health, accom- 
pees by Mrs. Keith. They visited Eng- 
and, France and Italy, where their so- 
journ was interrupted through Mr. 
Keith’s sudden illness. He was rushed 
to the American Hospital at. Paris, but 
death came peacefully on Jan. 12. 

Mr. Keith was born at St. George, 
Maine, on Dec. 23, 1857. He gradu- 
ated from Farmington Normal, and 
taught school at Windom, Minn. Later 
he entered the produce business at St. 
Paul, Minn. In 1901 he founded the 
firm of H. J. Keith Co., Boston, and 
in 1914 organized the Amos Bird Co.,, 
with an egg freezing and drying plant 
at Shanghai, China, which through its 
sanitary and modern appointments won 
high commendatfon. 

t was his natural inclination to be 
interested in many charities, and his 
studious consideration of all business 
matters made him a prominent member 
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of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
the Boston Fruit & Produce Exchange, 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. He also was a member of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
Although of a quiet and retiring dis- 
position, Mr. Keith made innumerable 
friends through the sincerity in his life’s 
work of advancing the egg industry for 
the benefit of the consumer, and his nev- 
er tiring efforts in behalf of the baking 
industry gained for him admiration and 
esteem throughout the country. The 
deep sorrow with which his loss is felt 
is strikingly reflected by the large num- 
ber of telegrams and messages of con- 
dolence received by his Boston office. 
S. O. Werner. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association on Feb. 10 the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected: president, 
Horace W. Crider, of the Homestead 
Baking Co; vice president, Ernest R. 
Braun, of Braun Bros. & Co; treasurer, 
S. S. Watters, of the Liberty Baking 
Co; secretary, C. C. Latus. Mr. Crider 
has been president ever since the asso- 
ciation was formed. 
C. C. Lartvs. 





HALL BAKING CO. SALES INCREASE 

The Hall Baking Co., of Buffalo, N. 
Y., which won the gold medal for the 
best loaf of bread exhibited at the ex- 
position held in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the American Bakers’ 
Association in Chicago last: September, 
has been advertising that fact very ex- 
tensively, and as a result has increased 
its sales about $7,000 a week. In its ad- 
vertising in the daily press the company 
features 11 important points to be con- 
sidered in judging a loaf of bread, and 
each advertisement deals particularly 
with some one of these 11 points, which 
are: volume, color of crust, symmetry of 
form, evenness of bake, character of 
crust, break and shred, grain, color of 
crumb, flavor, taste, and texture. 





BEN B. GEORGE MAKES A CHANGE 
B. B. George, for many years with 
the Procter & Gamble Co., in direct 
charge of the bulk Crisco and Selex 
sales departments, has resigned his posi- 
tion, and has been appointed managing 
head of the Paradise Spring Co., whose 
executive offices are in Cincinnati. The 
company bottles spring water at Bruns- 
wick, Maine. J. J. Burchenal, the presi- 
dent, is also a vice president and direc- 
tor of the Procter & Gamble Co. In 
recent years Mr. George has been active 
in many movements which had for their 
purpose the advancement of the baking 
industry, and now holds the office of vice 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 
A. S. Purves. 





BAKERS’ WEEK PLANNED 

Kansas City, Mo.—A plan suggested 
by Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, when he 
visited local bakers two weeks ago for 
the holding of a “Bread Week,” when 
sales of bakery products would be 
pushed, was well received here, and sev- 
eral conferences have since been held on 
the subject. Dr. Barnard was notified 
that such a course would receive the back- 
ing of Kansas City bakers, and he was 
asked to formulate plans. Neither a defi- 
nite date nor method of procedure has 
been fixed, but it is thought that late 
March or early April will be the time 
picked. 

Present plans would call for billboard, 
poster, window display and local news- 
paper advertising. The purpose would 
be to demonstrate to consumers the care, 
cleanliness and economy practiced by 
large bakeries in the preparation of their 
products. Thus the foundation would 
be laid for the permanent improvement 
of bread sales, rather than for temporary 
enlargement. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Harrissurc, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Central Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, held in the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Feb. 21, the following officers 
were elected: president, Benjamin Apple, 
of the Butter Krust Baking Co., Sun- 
bury; vice president, G. H. Slack, Har- 
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risburg; secretary, J. B. Gould, Hazel- 
ton Baking Co., Hazelton; W. E. Bushey, 
Harrisburg, treasurer. Among the guests 
present were Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, C. C. Latus, secretary, and 
Horace W. Crider, president, of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. All three of the guests spoke brief- 
ly. The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Sunbury, March 21. 
C. C, Larus. 
PHILADELPHIA 

PritapevpHtia, Pa.—There were some 
fair-sized purchases of flour by the larg- 
er bakers early in the month, but at the 
close, with wheat irregular, buyers lack 
confidence and demand is slow. Bakers 
are fairly well supplied for current 
needs, and are not disposed to anticipate 
requirements. 

Sugar advanced 135 points during the 
month, and with wintry weather condi- 
tions interfering with transportation 
some bakers were inconvenienced by de- 
lays in getting adequate supplies. 

Ladle packed butter was in demand by 
bakers, and fine goods are bringing a 
cent or two advance over prices pre- 
vailing a month ago. Under grade 
creamery also is wanted, while the top 
grades are being used only by bakers 
catering to the most exclusive trade, and 
bring 52@54e Ib. 

With egg values easing off, due to in- 
creasing supplies, bakers are using fresh 
stock a little more freely at prices rang- 
ing 39@4le doz, Other bakers’ supplies 
are in moderate request and generally 
steady. 

Bread is selling at retail at 8c for a 
16-oz loaf and 10c for a 20-02 loaf. 

Samuec S. Daniets, 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERY NOTES 

H. R. Thomas, Baltimore, president 
Maryland Bakers’ Association, is on a 
10-day trip to St. Louis. 

The D. Pender Grocery Co., operating 
a chain of cut-rate grocery stores in the 
Norfolk-North Carglina territory, and 
who recently cut the price of bread from 
9c to Ge retail for the 1-lb loaf, is pre- 
paring to erect a bakery to cost approxi- 
mately $100,000, The Pender company 
about two years ago succeeded the Adams 
Baking Co., Norfolk, Va., but has out- 
grown that plant. 

Sugar, Feb. 23, touched the highest 
price level since 1920. Cuban raw sold 
at 5Y,c¢ lb, cost and freight, while granu- 
lated was quoted at 9c wholesale. The 
raw sugar futures market is strong and 
active on continued buying by trade in- 
terests and commission houses, prompted 
by the strength in the spot market. 
March sold up to 5.6le and May to 5.85c, 
but at this level there was considerable 
realizing, and prices eased off, only to 
again rally, and are now 13 to 15 points 
net higher. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The different divisions of the New 
England Bakers’ Association have been 
holding meetings for the purpose of or- 
ganization. 

On Jan. 22,, division seven held a meet- 
ing in Portland, Maine, attended by 25 
bakers. H. D. Likins, business manager 
of the association, was the principal 
speaker. Legislative matters were dis- 
cussed, The election of officers resulted 
as follows: president, E. B. Harris, Wat- 
erville, Maine; vice president, J. E. 
Brazier, Portland; secretary, H. E. Dahl- 
berg, Bangor; treasurer, B. Johnson, 
Bath. 

On Jan. 23, division 10 held a meeting 
at Lowell, Mass., at which 30 bakers 
were present. This division holds meet- 
ings monthly, and the spirit of friend- 
ship and co-operation has reached a high 
point. The present officers were re- 
elected for another year, as follows: 
president, Robert Friend, Melrose, Mass; 
vice president, Edward Scalley, Lowell; 
secretary, D. C. Bibeau, Lawrence; 
treasurer, Clayton B. Stoddard, Lowell. 
The next meeting of division 10 will be 
held Feb, 27 in Lowell. 

On Jan. 24, division eight met at Man- 
chester, N. H. Despite the inclement 
weather, about 60 bakers participated. 
Officers elected were as follows: presi- 
dent, O'Neil Cote, Manchester; vice 


president, W. A. Wagner, Manchester; 
secretary, Romeo La Forme, Nashua; 
treasurer, Andrew Weber, Laconia. The 
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next meeting will be held at Concord, 
April 25. 

Division three, of New Haven, met 
Jan. 27, with 30 bakers present. Walter 
H. Dietz, president of the New England 


Bakers’ Association, and Mr. Likins, 

business manager, were present. The 

next meeting will be held March 7. 
Division 12, of New Bedford, met 


Jan, 29. This meeting was unusually well 
attended, 114 being present at the din- 
ner. Mr. Likins, business manager of 
the New England Bakers’ Association, 
told of the work being done. A meeting 
will be held by this division shortly to 
perfect the organization and elect officers. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, the members went on record 
as heartily indorsing the proposed pro- 
gramme of the National Conference 
Committee of the Baking Industry, for 
the purpose of promoting the freer use 
of bread and breadstuffs. The letter 
sent out by John W. Burns, secretary 
of the committee, was read and a gen- 
eral discussion followed, in which the 
following participated: S. S. Watters, 
secretary Liberty Baking Co; E. J. Bur- 
ry, president W. C. Burry Co; President 
Crider, of the Homestead Baking Co; 
A. P. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co; Louis 
J. Baker, 7 Baker Brothers; R. R. San- 
born, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co; C. 
A. Diehl, Washburn-Crosby Co. All 
speakers approved the proposed pro- 
gramme. 

The election of officers was by acclama- 
tion, all present officers being re-elected. 
They are: president, Horace W. Crider; 
vice president, E. R. Braun, of Braun 
Bros. & Co; treasurer, S. S. Watters; 
secretary, C. C. Latus. This marks the 
ninth term for Mr. Crider. E. J. Burry 
held the gavel while the election was in 
progress. Mr. Crider predicted a bigger 
and better year than ever for western 
Pennsylvania bakers, due to their policy 
of working together for the best inter- 
ests of their industry. 

C. C. Larus, 





NEW ORLEANS CONTEST 

New Orveans, La.—In a contest be- 
tween a team of boys from the commer- 
cial cookery department of the Delgado 
Central Trades School and student house- 
wives, cakes, pastry, bread and biscuits 
will be baked under the guidance of 
judges, one of which is Mrs. Charlotte 
Jacobs, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
A $50 prize has been offered by the Pills- 
bury company to the school with the win- 
ning team. 

According to the rules of the contest, 
white bread will be judged on appear- 
ance, lightness and thickness, and quality 
of crust, color and texture of the crumb. 
Flavor, taste and odor also will be con- 
sidered. Texture, flavor and appearance 
of cakes—an angel food and a cup cake 
from each team—will total 100 points, 
while appearance, texture and flavor of 
crust and quality and flavor of filling 
will be observed in the case of apple pie. 

Epoar Boutwe tt. 





TORONTO BAKERY NOTES 
Toronto, Ont.—The Laura _ Secord 
candy shops, Toronto, have inaugurated a 
system of sharing profits with employees. 
The O.K. bakery, London, Ont., will 
build a new bread factory in the spring. 
James Wagstaffe, proprietor of a large 
jam factory in Hamilton, Ont., was 
killed by an accident in an elevator shaft 
in his plant on Jan. 22. He was 62 years 
old, and came originally from England. 
The Harrow (Ont.) Bakery recently 
moved into a new shop, said to be one 
of the most complete of the smaller 
plants in this province. It has a ca- 
pacity of 300 loaves per day, and is 
operated by electricity. 
A. H. Battey. 


YEARLY RUBLES IN RUSSIA 

Yearly rubles are now the fashion in 
Russia, states Nation’s Business. Every- 
body in Russia will be busy examining 
the dates on the bales of paper currency 
they receive. The 1923 ruble is official- 
ly decreed to be worth 100 of the 1922 
variety. The 1922 kind is decreed to 
be equal to 10,000 of the sorts put out 
in the two or three preceding years. 
According to the official rate of exchange 
decreed in Moscow, the dollar in October 
was worth 970 of the 1922 rubles. 
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In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which wil] 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


606 of The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 7, 1923. 


CHAPTER XX. RISKS PENDING 
ACTUAL DELIVERY 


NOTE.—For related matter see chapters 
on Time and Place for Delivery, Excuses for 
Nondelivery, Damages for Nondelivery, etc. 

Liability of carriers is treated in Part II 
of this. book. 


SECTION 194, 


Question as to whether delivery is made 
to the buyer at the shipping point, with 
concurrent termination of the seller’s re- 
sponsibility, or at the destination, carry- 
ing responsibility to that point, is, of 
course, controlled by any express agree- 
ment existing between the parties. 

When no place for delivery has been 
specified, and there is no established cus- 
tom or special circumstances plainly in- 
dicating mutual understanding to the 
contrary, delivery of flour to the carrier 
under straight bill of lading naming the 
buyer as consignee is delivery to the 
buyer, the carrier becoming his agent for 
the purpose of transportation, and any 
claim for loss or damage in transit is a 
matter for adjustment between the buyer 
and the railway company. 

As decided by the Kentucky court of 
appeals, intention of the parties, if clear- 
ly expressed, is the primary controlling 
factor in determining when title passes. 
Delivery to the buyer raises a presump- 
tion that title has passed to him, but 
this presumption is overthrown by show- 
ing that, under the terms of the contract, 
he has an unexercised right of inspec- 
tion after delivery. 

“When delivery is a part of the con- 
tract of sale, title is presumed to remain 
in the vendor until there is delivery,” 
declared the Alabama court of appeals 
in a case involving a shipment of chops. 
(Veitch vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
68 So. 575.) 

In the case of Robbins vs. Brazil Syn- 
dicate R. & B. Co., 114 N.E. 707, the 
appellate court of Indiana applied the 
following rules of law bearing on the 
right of a seller to recover the price of 
goods shipped to the buyer but not actu- 
ally received by him at the destination: 

In the absence of any arrangement or 
agreement to the contrary, delivery of the 
goods by the seller to a carrier, properly 
consigned to the buyer, passes title to the 
latter, rendering him liable for the pur- 
chase price. 

This rule does not apply where the 
seller has expressly agreed to deliver at 
the destination, or where that agreement 
is implied from the surrounding facts or 
circumstances or an established course of 
dealing, but the rule is not changed by a 
mere right of inspection to ascertain 
whether the goods delivered are, in fact, 
such as were purchased. If on inspec- 
tion the goods are not found to be such 
as were purchased, that fact may au- 
thorize a rescissjon of the contract of 
sale. 

The Arkansas supreme court has 
summed up the rights of the parties to a 
contract for sale and shipment of goods, 
concerning delay of the carrying railway 
company, as follows: 

As soon as a Seller delivers the ship- 
ment to the carrier, consigned to the 
buyer, title passed to the latter, exonerat- 
ing the seller from any legal liability for 
delay in arrival of the shipment at its 
destination. . But if the contract calls for 
delivery to the buyer by a stated time, 
and the goods are shipped to the seller’s 
order, subject to the buyer’s right to 
examine the goods, title remains vested 
in the seller throughout the course of 
transportation, and the buyer may legally 
reject delivery after an unreasonable de- 
lay, leaving the seller to reimburse him- 
self under a claim against the carrier for 
failure to make prompt delivery. (Isbel- 
Brown Co. vs. Stevens Grocer Co., 175 
S.W. 1158.) 

A decision of the Massachusetts su- 


IN GENERAL 


preme judicial court sanctioned the gen- 
eral rule of law that shipment of goods 
to a buyer under a straight bill of lading 
naming him as consignee placed the risk 
of loss in transit on him, but it was 
held that where a buyer placed an order 
for goods to be delivered by one steam- 
ship line and the seller shipped by an- 
other, the risk remained with the seller. 
In the same case it is decided that the 
buyer did not waive the misrouting by 
accepting and retaining the bill of lading 
nor by bringing suit to hold one of the 
carriers liable for loss of the goods in 
transit, such suit having been dismissed. 
(St. John Bros. Co. vs. Falkson, 150 
N.E. 51.) 

The Millers’ National Federation Uni- 
form Sales Contract form (The Miller's 
Almanack, 1922, pp. 90-92) contains spe- 
cific provision that delivery to the carricr 
at the initial shipping point shall con- 
stitute delivery to the buyer. 

See the chapter on Rescission of Contracts 
by the Buyer for the case of Potash vs 
Herman Reach & Co., 272 Fed. 658, wherein 
the United States circuit court of appea!s, 
third circuit, decided that a special contra: 


clause excluded a buyer’s right to reject 
goods damaged and delayed in transit. 


SECTION 195. EFFECT OF CERTAIN TERMS 


An eastern bakery asked advice on the 
following stated transaction: The bakery 
bought a carload of flour at a specified 
price “delivered track Washington,” pay- 
ment to be made on arrival draft for the 
value of the flour, less freight. The car 
was wrecked in transit. Part of the flour 
was destroyed, and the remainder taken 
to another city. 

The carrier asked the bakery to pay the 
draft, to secure delivery of the unin- 
jured portion of the shipment, and _ in- 
vited a claim for actual loss based on the 
invoice price of the flour. 

The mill claimed fulfillment of its con- 
tract by shipping the car. The bakery 
insisted that the mill still owed it a car 
of flour at the agreed price, although the 
market price was higher then. 

The law leaves no doubt that the mill 
was in default for want of delivery of 
the flour on track in Washington, and 
that the bakery was entitled to look di- 
rectly to the mill for damages, leaving the 
mill to make claim against the carrier. 
Under the court decisions, the language 
of the contract made the carrier the mill's 
agent to transport the shipment to Wash- 
ington (35 Cyc. 195), even though the 
bakery did agree to reimburse the mill 
for freight charges paid by the latter. 

Had the flour been sold f.o.b. Washing- 
ton, there would have been presumptive, 
but not conclusive, evidence of a mutual 
understanding for transfer of title in 
ae ig but the phrase “delivered 
track Washington” concludes any contro- 
version of the point that there could be 
no delivery to the bakery short of placing 
the car on track in Washington. 

The mill having failed to perform its 
contract, what was the extent of its lia- 
bility ? 

Under the judicial authorities, I was 
of the opinion that the bakery was not 
entitled to insist on delivery of another 
car of flour at the price agreed upon for 
the other; and that the mill’s liability was 
limited to the excess, if any, of the mar- 
ket value of flour of the grade ordered 
in Washington, when delivery should have 
been made under the contract, above the 
price agreed upon. 

The theory of this principle is that, 
when a seller of staple goods fails to de- 
liver according to his contract, the buyer 
is not actually damaged beyond the in- 
creased cost of obtaining substitute goods 
at the time and place when and where the 
default occurred. 

This opinion proceeded under an as- 
sumption that the contract did not con- 
tain any clause expressly relieving the 
mill from responsibility for failure to 
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deliver in such contingency as prevented 
delivery in this case. Such a clause 
would, of course, be decisive against any 
claim on the part of the bakery. 

* #*# 


Letters and telegrams evidencing a sale 
of corn to be shipped from Cairo, IIl., to 
a point in Texas did not specify delivery 
at any particular pdint, merely providing 
that a certain price should be paid “de- 
livered,” “inspection allowed,” and that 
payment should be made on arrival draft. 

When the corn arrived in Texas it was 
found to have rotted through rain leakage 
and flood waters, and the buyer refused 
to receive or pay for the shipment. 

In a suit brought by the seller to re- 
cover the agreed price, the buyer asserted 
that the terms of the contract called for 
delivery at destination, furnishing the 
testimony of several grain dealers to the 
effect that a contract like that involved 
is generally understood in the grain trade 
as calling for delivery at destination. 
The testimony of the seller’s traffic man- 
ager controverted this point, he stating 
that “delivered” merely signified that the 
seller was to bear the freight charges. 

In reversing a judgment of the trial 
judge awarding recovery of the price, the 
Texas court of civil appeals decided that 
the contract was so ambiguous on its face 
as to raise a jury question, under the con- 
flicting evidence as to the grain trade 
usage, whether delivery to the carrier or 
ai the destination was required; and that 
the buyer was entitled to show by letters 
written by the seller after shipment was 
made that the seller construed the con- 
tiact as requiring delivery at destination, 
in which event the buyer was justified in 
rejecting delivery. (Samuel Hastings 
Co. vs. Marlin Lumber Co., 198 S.W. 
1076. 

Morel: One word after the word “de- 
livered,” indicating whether delivery was 
to be made at the point of shipment or 
at the destination, probably would have 
avoided this lawsuit. 


In the case of Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co. vs. Pampa Grain Co., 248 
Fed. 477, considered by the United States 
circuit court of appeals, fifth circuit, on 
an appeal taken from the United States 
district court for the northern district of 
Texas, the question involved was as to 
who owned wheat destroyed in transit by 
the Galveston flood of August, 1915, as 
between buyer and seller. 

The wheat was contracted for sale by 
the grain company to the mill and eleva- 
tor company for delivery at Galveston or 
substituted destination under order bills 
of lading. Upon shipment being made, 
the grain company sent the bills of lading 
through banks, with drafts for the price. 
After the bills were delivered to the mill 
and elevator company, and after payment 
of the drafts, the grain was destroved. 

It was not disputed that there was a 
completed sale and delivery to the buyer, 
except as this result was avoided by the 
following clause in the confirmation of 
the sale: “Delivery of grain not perfected 
until grain reaches destination specified, 
and has been inspected and weighed.” 

The trial court upheld the contention of 
the buyer that this clause prevented a 
passing of title until inspection and 
weighing, notwithstanding payment of the 
drafts and delivery of the bills of lading. 
(237 Fed. 715.) But the circuit court of 
appeals reversed the decision, holding in 
favor of the grain company, and saying: 

“There may be a sale without complet- 
ed or perfected delivery. By delivery of 
the bills of lading, and by the express 
terms of the confirmation letter, the Okla- 
homa company acquired complete domin- 
ion over the property, with the right to 
change its destination in transit, to sell 
at this changed destination, or to sell in 
transit. The Oklahoma company ac- 


quired with reference to it all the rights | 


of ownership. It must be held to have 
the corresponding obligations and liabili- 
ties. As the owner of the property it 
must stand the loss of its destruction. 
“The contract contemplated that there 
might be readjustments in weight, and 
this was what was in the minds of the 
parties as required for perfecting the de- 
livery at the point of destination. The 
contract as written leaves the destination 
uncertain. The — ‘wheat at $1.18, 
basis delivered Galveston,’ has reference 
to the price, and was not, within itself, 
sufficient to name the place of delivery. 












“The order in the letter was to ship to 
Galveston for export, but the right to 
change the destination of shipment in 
transit was reserved, and, in any event, 
Galveston was not the point of ultimate 
destination. However that may be, it is 
quite certain that the incidents of owner- 
ship passed to the elevator company by 
the payment for the property and the re- 
ceipt of the bills of lading, and the loss 
must necessarily fall upon it.” 

The decision of the circuit court.of ap- 
peals was not reached by a unanimous 
vote of the three judges. Judge Walker 
dissented, adopting the view that the con- 
tract provisions: “basis delivered Galves- 
ton. . . . Delivery of grain not perfected 
until grain reaches destination specified, 
and has been inspected and weighed,” 
manifested, not merely a price basis, but 
also mutual intention that title should not 
pass until arrival of the grain at Galves- 
ton or a substituted destination. 

“When the contract expressly calls for 
an actual delivery at destination, there is 
no room for saying that a constructive 
delivery by furnishing a bill of lading 
was all that was required to put the 
subject of sale at the buyer’s risk.” 

* * 


But provision in a contract to sell and 
ship s “subject to inspection arrival 
draft” places on the seller the risk of 
deterioration in transit, held the Texas 
court of civil appeals in the case of 
Clement Grain Co. vs. Border Wholesale 
Commission Co., 237 S.W. 596. The quot- 
ed phrase is held to take the case outside 
the general rule that delivery to a buyer 
is complete when made to the carrier at 
the place where the goods are received. 
The court, however, recognized the point 
that attachment of draft to the bill of 
lading did not conclusively show mutual 
intention to withhold passing of title 
until payment of the draft. 

It was determined that failure of 
sacked corn to be in merchantable condi- 
tion on its arrival at destination entitled 
the buyer to reject it, whatever may 
have been its condition at the shipping 
point. 

* # 

When a customer places an order for 
goods to be shipped by the seller from a 
distant point, and nothing is said as to the 
place where ownership of the goods is to 
pass to him, it passes when the seller has 
placed the goods in transit. And, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Minnesota su- 
preme court, this rule of law is not 
affected by the fact that the buyer has 
the right to inspect the goods on their 
arrival to ascertain whether they are of 
the quality bargained for. (Lieb Pack- 
ing Co. vs. Trocke, 162 N.W. 499.) 

“The right of inspection is only a right 
to examine the goods to see whether they 
conform to the contract,” said the court. 
“If they do so conform, the title is held to 
have passed as of the date of the ship- 
ment. . . . The purchaser has, by mak- 
ing of the contract, committed himself in 
advance to the acceptance of the goods. 
The fact that the carrier does not carry 
the goods through so as to give the buyer 
an opportunity to inspect is no fault of 
the seller. 

“The carrier may be liable for his fail- 
ure. The carrier is the buyer’s agent. 
As between seller and buyer, the goods 
while in transit are at the risk of the buy- 
er. The fact that they are lost in transit 
does not affect the passage of title.” 

We do not, however, interpret the de- 
cision in this case as meaning that the 
buyer might not avoid liability for the 
agreed price of goods lost in transit by 
showing that by reason of failure of the 
goods shipped to conform to the contract 
he would have been entitled to reject the 
shipment, if that fact can be established. 


A seller’s contract to ship goods, 
“frei paid” to destination, is equiva- 
lent, in legal effect, to a contract for 
delivery f.o.b. destination, where there is 
nothing to show agreement that, notwith- 
standing prepayment of freight, trans- 
portation losses and delays should be at 
the buyer’s risk on shipments of the 


This point of law was laid down by 
the St. fom court of a s in the case 
of Street & Co. vs. Werthan Bag & 
Burlap Co., in which the court affirmed 
judgment in plaintiffs’ favor for non- 
delivery of bagging defendant had agreed 
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to deliver from St. Louis to Houston, 
Texas. (200 S.W. 739.) 

Attorneys for defendant attempted to 
draw a clean-cut distinction between the 
terms “f.o.b. Houston” and “freight paid 
to Houston,” but the court said: “We 
have searched the adjudicated cases and 
textbooks to find a precedent for such a 
distinction between these terms as is 
argued exists, but without avail. We are 
of the opinion that the terms, . . . for 
the purposes and under the facts in this 
case, are synonymous.” 

The decision was influenced by the fact 
that surrounding circumstances pointed 
toward a mutual understanding that the 
parties to the suit had treated the two 
terms as synonyms. But the holding is 
not to be misunderstood as making 
“freight paid” equivalent to “f.o.b.” des- 
tination, when it clearly appears that the 
term was used for the sole purpose of 
fixing liability for transportation charges. 

The decision suggests that where a mill 
is willing to pay freight charges, but un- 
willing to bear transportation risks, on a 
shipment under a straight bill of lading, 
some such terms as these should be used: 
“delivered on cars at mill, freight paid to 
.” This should leave no doubt as 
to the seller’s intent. 

One car of bagging was delivered under 
the contract to plaintiffs, and because this 
had been done over a railroad line desig- 
nated by the plaintiffs in ordering the 
goods out, defendant argued that the case 
fell within the rule that selection of a 
particular carrier by a buyer implies that 
the carrier is to be treated as his agent, 
and not the shipping seller’s. 

The court, however, regarded the grant- 
ing of the buyers’ request for shipment 
over a certain road as a mere accommo- 
dation, and held that the seller, having 
undertaken to pay the freight charges to 
the destination under a contract not 
specifying any particular carrier, could 
select any one of two or more carriers 
operating to the destination, and that 
compliance with the buyers’ request as to 
one installment would not preclude the 
seller from refusing to comply as to 
another installment. 

See, also, Section 210. 


(Chapter XX to be continued) 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututu, Minn.—The week of Feb. 24 
was one of watchful waiting and inaction 
in the flour market. Consumers bought 
sparingly, and mill sales in the aggre- 
gate were small. Users seem to have 
their needs well filled for the time being, 
and opinion seems to be general that buy- 
ing interest will not show much revival 
unless there is a decline in prices. 

The car situation is still tight and mills 
are having difficulty in filling their ship- 
ping demands. They are running on old 
orders, and endeavoring to get them 
cleaned up. 

The durum flour trade during the week 
was dull, with buying power at a low ebb 
and bookings light. No promise of bet- 
terment is in sight. Demand was con- 
fined to small lots or cars. 

Rye flour trade continues slow. Mill 
sales are entirely to home and near-by 
trade. Outside interest is a negligible 
factor, due to the fact that quotations 
are out of line with those of outside mills. 

Mills reported a strong demand for 
millfeed, but not much was done here, 
because they were occupied with cleaning 
up old orders and could not take on much 
new business. Any surplus found a ready 
sale. The mills here are not operating 
at large capacity, so the quantity of mill- 
feed produced is not heavy. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BODE fiibn sc ccccccceves 25,860 70 
Previous week ...........-. 16,525 45 
BME UO obec cecce venede 9,075 26 
DPWO FOOTE HO socecccrecss 14,675 40 


NOTES 

Charles F. Haley, vice president A. D. 

Thomson & Co., has returned from a trip 
to Florida. 

Shipping houses report extreme inac- 

tivity in their line. The East reports 


little or no export demand for either 
durum wheat or rye. 

Operators in rye continue to absorb the 
cash offerings displayed daily. The basis 
is not changed, but prices were lower with 
the weakness of futures. 
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Quotations of future trades in spring 
wheat on transactions of 1,000 bus will 
be made on the Duluth Board of Trade 
for another period of 30 days. 

Elevators have loaded very little grain 
recently, and shipping is light. Demand 
is slow and cars are hard to get, and both 
factors have checked operations. 

Plans for the new Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co.’s elevator to be built in Duluth 
were filed with the building inspector on 
Feb. 23. The house will have a capacity 
of 2,500,000 bus. 

W. C. Mitchell was elected a member 
of the board of appeals of the Duluth 
Board of Trade at a special election held 
Feb. 23, to take the place of W. J. Mc- 
Cabe, who recently was elected a director. 

Receipts of wheat on the crop year, 
from Aug. 1, 1922, to Feb. 26, 1923, have 
been 47,813,000 bus, against 40,263,000 a 
year ago. Spring and durum made fair 
increases, but winter has fallen off. Re- 
ceipts of all grains were 92,789,000 bus, 
against 68,461,000. 

Receipts of grain were not heavy the 
week ending Feb. 24, but stocks increased 
1,000,000 bus, there being very little 
shipped. Stocks in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators are about 16,500,000 bus, and at 
this rate of increase should total about 
25,000,000 when navigation opens. 

The February flaxseed contract is near- 
ing the close, and on Feb. 26 the spot 
price was changed to a basis of March 
price to lc over. Previously it was based 
on February. To arrive is unchanged at 
March price. Canadian flaxseed to fill 
sales made recently should soon be ar- 
riving. 

The thickness of ice in Duluth-Superior 
harbor is 21 inches, but the lake outside 
is fairly clear except for a fringe along 
the shore. There has been ice at times, 
but heavy northwest winds have detached 
it from the shore and blown it out into 
the lake. The weather for several days 
has been mild, and a few days more will 
make a marked impression on the ice. 

Cash trade in spring and durum wheat 
is limited to the small daily receipts, with 
elevators and mills cleaning up offerings 
in pretty good shape. The mills wanted 
amber durum, and mixed durum carrying 
a good spring mixture. One car of No. 1 
amber durum sold for seed Feb. 26, and 
further business in that line is antici- 
pated. The cash basis is not much 
changed from a week ago. 

F. G. Carson. 





JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 

Suanonat, Curna, Jan. 20.—he Jap- 
anese wheat flour market was quite strong 
for the new year. Though there has not 
been a large business, the. tone of the 
market was largely favored by improve- 
ment in American wheat and the buoy- 
ancy of rice. Quotations stand at 3.56 
yen for short term delivery and 3.65 for 
forward delivery. 

Favored by the firm tendency in the 
Chinese market, coupled with the rise in 
rice and bean cake, soya and all other 
beans are stronger in tone, though no 
large business is effected. In the Jap- 
anese market, the stock of Manchurian 
beans is scarce, and holders are reluctant 
to sell. 

Manchurian soya beans are quoted or 
the London Produce Exchange at £11 
7s 6d, buyers for January shipment, and 
soya bean oil at 36s 9d per cwt, c.i.f., 
United Kingdom, January shipment to 
Rotterdam. Cable advices state that sup- 
plies in England are scarce. 

D. Araki. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 17, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

——Output—, -—Exports—. 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ... 8,428 17,676 140 400 
St. Paul. .....+ 327 235 ove eee 
Duluth-Superior 601 387 — evr: 
Outside mills .. 5,122 4,879 2 11 





The area devoted to wheat in New 
Zealand in 1922-23 is estimated at 70,000 
acres less than in 1921-22; the oat area 
is 147,000 acres less. The reason ascribed 
for this decrease is that, since the gov- 
ernment no longer pays a subsidy on 
these crops, the farmers cannot profit- 
ably grow them. 
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Demand for flour in the New York 
market recently has been spotted. While 
many brokers report quietness, there 
have been fair sales by a sufficient num- 
ber of mill representatives to make it 
certain that February, as a whole, will 
total up very favorably with recent 
months. 

The bread price war in Chicago has 
introduced into the minds of bakers here 
a fear that some such similar action may 
be taken in New York. They are watch- 
ing for any act that will indicate which 
way the wind is going to blow, and are 
sitting tight until they have some assur- 
ance as to the future. They are afraid 
of getting too heavily stocked up again, 
but still think it possible that the predic- 
tions of flour men of a shortage of bet- 
ter grades later on may come true. 

In the spring wheat market there has 
been a fair demand for all grades. 
Clears have had the best call, although in 
some quarters sales of short patents and 
standards have been reported. Competi- 
tion is very keen, and some mills are so 
anxious for business that they are con- 
siderably underquoting their —— 
tors. This keeps buyers on the lookout 
for bargains, and makes business almost 
prohibitive with mills that hold prices 
firm. The demand for Kansas flours has 
been very limited. The call for spot 
rye flour has improved somewhat, though 
sales are at very low prices. 

Export business has had a little better 
tone. Foreign buyers are still out of line 
on their ideas of price, but the inquiry 
from the north of Europe, while not 
large when compared with former times, 
makes a fairly good showing against the 
recent period of dullness. Purchases by 
the American Relief Administration are 
believed to amount to about 50,000 bbls, 
chiefly of first clears, with some straights. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $7.20 
@7.50, standard patent $6.25@6.90, first 
clears $5.75@6; Kansas short patent 
$6.40@6.90, straight $6@6.40, clear $5.25 
@640; soft winter straights, $5.75@6; 
rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


The annual dinner of the New York 
Flour Club will be held at the Com- 
modore Hotel on the evening of March 
14. 

Leopold Gross, president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc, left for Kansas 
City on Feb. 24, to be gone about a 
week. 

Louis Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, has applied for mem- 
bership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

George Hincke, vice president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, sailed 
for a Mediterranean cruise, Feb. 24, 
on the Adriatic. 

W. D. Wightman has been appointed 
sales manager of the Hecker Cereal Co., 
succeeding Nelson pny mG who re- 
signed on account of ill health. 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., Toronto, and James Stew- 
art, president Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, visited the New York 
market recently. 

The condition of Ashton Perrin is re- 
ported slightly improved. Mr. Perrin, 
who has been in the flour business for 
many years, fell in the exchange build- 
ing on Feb. 9 and broke a hip bone. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and A. L. Goodman, vice 
president Duluth Universal Milling Co., 


Duluth, Minn., were in New York on 
Feb. 23 

Regular sailings of the Atlantic Fruit 
Co. steamers from New York to Porto 
Rico have been suspended, and only 
irregular sailings will be maintained, 
owing to “lack of support on the part 
of fruit shippers.” 

As at present the only regular service 
from New York to Tangier, Ceuta, 
Melilla and Algiers is one steamer a 
month, it is rumored that the Shipping 
Board will include north African ports 
in one of its New York to Mediterran- 
ean services. 

The state legislature has taken no ac- 
tion on a bill to amend the farms and 
markets law by prohibiting the sale of 
loaves of bread otherwise than by stand- 
ard loaf, and providing that a standard 
loaf of bread shall weigh either 16, 24 
or 32 oz, or any multiple of 8 oz plus. 

John C. Koster, manager of the Euro- 
pean export department of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was in New York the week ending Feb. 
24, having returned from Washington, 
where he went for his certificate appoint- 
ing him consul in Kansas City for the 
Netherlands government. 

Advices from F. L. Harley to Ernest 
Brewer & Co. are to the effect that the 
Turkish government expects to advance 
the duty on flour fivefold, to take effect 
March 1. This will bring it up to about 
50 per cent, and if the duty on wheat is 
not raised correspondingly it will be im- 
possible to do any flour business there, 
as the milling capacity of Constantinople 
is sufficient to take care of its require- 
ments. 

The Merchants’ Association has de- 
veloped some interesting figures indicat- 
ing the importance of New York City in 
manufacturing. There are 100 different 
articles in which it is a leading manufac- 
turer, producing from 7 to 99 per cent 
of the country’s entire output. In bread 
and other bakery products the value 
manufactured here yearly amounts to 
$173,510,009, or 15 per cent of that made 
in the entire country. 

From as close a check up on flour 
stocks here as it is possible to make, it 
would seem that there are less than 500,- 
000 bbls now in storage, which is a lit- 
tle less than normal for this time of the 
year. Probably two thirds of this flour 
is for export, so stocks for domestic con- 
sumption are not large. The movement 
of flour from the West is slow, especial- 
ly a that precedence is being given to 
coal, 

For the second successive year the 
port of Montreal surpassed the port of 
New York in grain shipments, and dur- 
ing 1922 there were 154,000,000 bus of 
grain which went from Montreal as 
against 128,000,000 from New York. 
These figures indicate that a change in 
the supremacy which New York has held 
for over 100 years may come about if 
there is not an intelligent building up 
of harbor facilities here such as the Ca- 
nadian authorities have brought about in 
Montreal. The state barge canal is a 
source of great possible benefit, but the 
New York Port Authority deserves the 
support of all grain and flour men in 
its plans for port development. 


BUFFALO 


Burra.to, N. Y.—Flour demand shows 
very little improvement. There is a gen- 
eral disposition among consumers to buy 
from hand to mouth, and many leaders 
of thé milling industry here are con- 
vinced that this policy will be steadfast- 
nA ieee until the new crop is avail- 
able. 

Reports that difficulty is being experi- 
enced abroad in disposing of unsold car- 
goes of flour have had their effect on ex- 
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port demand, and domestic buying has 
not increased to such an extent as to 
justify increased mill operation. 

An outstanding development of the 
current week was the disposition to buy 
better grades of flour. There is a feel- 
ing among dealers and customers that 
some mills, in an effort to reduce produc- 
tion costs and get business, are not 
maintaining their standards, with the re- 
sult that brands the quality of which has 
been maintained are getting the bulk of 
the business. 

Prices are being firmly maintained, 
and in instances are higher, despite this 
situation. Some of the mill operators 
contend the price of flour is now below 
that of wheat, and express the opinion 
that price cutters are losing money at 
present figures. 

Best spring patents are being quoted 
at $7.75@8, bakers patents at 40c under 
this range, and rye flours steady and 
unchanged at previous week’s prices. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed advanced $1 ton on Feb. 24. 
Some of the mills have practically with- 
drawn from the market. There is not a 
great deal of tonnage in resellers’ hands, 
and the market is firm. Resellers are 
getting $33.50@34 for their holdings, 
which compares with mill prices of $34. 
There is an excellent demand. 

Western millfeed is up 50@75c, com- 
pared with the previous week’s close. 
Offerings were very light, with nothing 
available for shipment before March. 

Linseed oil eased off $1 ton, due to the 
activity of eastern resellers, who are 
trying to unload their holdings, the price 
at the week end being $50.50@51. There 
is a very good demand for export cake. 
One big producer here has been informed 
through his New York sales agency that 
export cake for all positions is sold up 
well into March. A large quantity has 
also been sold for shipment durin 
August, and little trouble is cattaigahed 
by this producer in disposing of his out- 
put for the next four or five months. 

On the present basis of sales, $52 is 
being realized on export shipments for 
February and March, and $49 for April 
to wn ve Production of meal has in- 
creased, but the output is being absorbed 
with little difficulty. 

Track and transit cottonseed meal is 
in fair demand at shipping prices, which 
are now $55.90, Boston, for 43 per cent, 
$54.75 for 41 per cent, and $52.25 for 36 
per cent. The middle grade shows a 
disposition to weaken. 

Demand for hominy is only fair, with 
offerings increasing. Transit gluten is 
scarce and in g demand. There are 
practically no offerings of distillers’ 
grains, but the supply of brewers’ grains 
has been slightly increased. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Lack of foreign demand for grain, 
causing a scarcity of shipping orders, 
and very severe winter weather, have 
slowed up grain movement toward tide- 
water. There is also more or less con- 
gestion at the eastern end of trunk lines 
which serve Buffalo elevators. 

Loadings were cut during the week 
ending Feb. 24 to 700 cars, or just about 
a single day’s business in brisk times. 
During the same seven-day period the 
elevators unloaded 1,586,000 bus, and 
there were 14,199,000 in storage in the 
elevators. 

There is still afloat in the outer and 
inner harbors, exclusive of the cargoes in 
the process of unloading, more than 12,- 
000,000 bus, and the steamers lined up 
po unloading carry an average of 1,500,- 

000. Cuieoling has slowed down to 
250,000 to 350,000 bus a day. 

Steamship operators are confident that, 
despite the slower movement of grain, all 
the storage fleet will be unloaded before 
the opening of the 1923 navigation sea- 
son, and that elevators will be ready to 
handle spring cargoes without delays. 


GENERAL MILLING CORPORATION 
Formalities incidental to the taking 
over of the plant and business of the 
General Flour & Feed Co. by the newly 
organized General Milling Corporation 
have been completed. The new compan 
is now in possession of the Letchwort 
Street elevator and plant of the old 
company, and is already engaged in a 
general feed and grain business. 
Officers have been elected by the new 
corporation, as follows: W. F. Mahoney, 
president and treasurer; John O'Malley, 





vice president; Edward L. O’Malley, sec- 
retary. W. S. Farrington, who was 
president of the General Flour & Feed 
Co., is general manager of the new cor- 
poration, and is in active charge of its 
affairs. 

The Letchworth Street elevator has 
been designated as Michigan Central 
transfer. The new firm has a capital of 
$50,000, and plans to conduct a grain 
and feed business on a large scale. 


NOTES 

The Niagara Blower Co. will erect a 
$25,000 addition to its Ontario Street 
plant. 

L. A. Johnson, of Hardys, N. Y., was 
a recent caller at the Buffalo plant of 
the Ralston Purina Co. 

A. H. Holmes and Charles Sawyer, of 
Arcade, N. Y., were recent business call- 
ers on the C. Lee Abell Co. 


Leroy D. Godfrey, of the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Minneapolis, was in Buffalo re- 
cently, calling on members of the trade. 

C. Colton, Oswego, N. Y., feed dealer, 
recently visited the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change and called on the Townsend- 
Ward Co. 

John H. Douglas and T. H. Hyer, of 
Pavilion, N. Y., were in Buffalo on busi- 
ness recently, conferring with officials 
of the Seymour-Wood Grain Co. 

Announcement is made that John F. 
Matton & Son, Inc., will establish a float 
ing drydock at Buffalo, this season, tv 
be used exclusively in work on cana! 
barges. 

Grain shipped from Buffalo by way of 
the Pennsylvania lines established a new 
record in 1922, totaling 38,942,856 bus. 
according to figures furnished by th: 
railroad company. 

The Buffalo trade has been informed 
that Royal B. Dean, formerly of Auburn. 
N. Y., has established a a hay, grain ani 
millfeed brokerage business, with offices 
at Providence, R. I. 

The sympathy of the Buffalo trade has 
been extended to E. Maxson, Adams 
Center, operator of the Adams Feed Co. 
and the Northern Feed Co., following the 
recent death of his child. 

James Conners, son of Patrick Con 
ners, chief inspector of the inspection 
bureau of the Buffalo Corn Exchange, 
was seriously burned about the neck 
when a gas jet flame ignited his sweater. 

Wheat flour output of Buffalo mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller 
for 1922, totaled 6,708,827 bbls, com- 
pared with 6,693,255 in 1921, 5,243,360 in 
1920 and 7,122,920 in 1916, the year of 
greatest production here. 

Frank L. Hall, founder of the Buffalo 
baking company bearing his name, has 
purchased a 365-acre farm near Clar- 
ence, N. Y., and will specialize in breed- 
ing Guernsey cattle to augment his pres- 
ent herd, which includes many prize win- 
ners. 

Thomas Conway, newly appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of public works, 
has been in conference with Buffalo and 
Lockport grain and milling interests, 
seeking suggestions as to how the New 
York state barge canal can be made of 
greater service to the industry. 

Nisbet Grammer, John J. Boland and 
their associates, who have been visiting 
the British and Scotch shipyards that 
are building the new steamers which the 
Eastern Steamship Co. will operate be- 
tween this port and Montreal, will sail 
for home on March 10, from Cherbourg, 
on the Aquitania. 

W. F. Mahoney, president of the Gen- 
eral Milling Corporation, was a recent 
visitor at the Corn Exchange. He was 
introduced by Neil Callanan, of Callanan 
Bros., Inc. Mr. Mahoney is a newcomer 
to Buffalo, having formerly resided in 
Barker, N. Y., but he has already made 


‘many friends ‘among the trade. 


The big topic of discussion among the 
trade is the recent “raid” made by police 
officers on an afternoon game of “domi- 
noes” in progress in one of the offices in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Some of those present experienced un- 
pleasant sensations until it was learned 
the raid was the work of a practical 
joker. 

Speaking before the Equality Club of 
this city, Henry W. Hill, secretary of 
the New York state waterways commis- 
sion, declared arguments presented by 
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opponents of the canalization of the 
St. Lawrence are so convincing that 
many warm supporters of the scheme 
are now doubtful of its economic sound- 
ness as a navigation project. 

The steamer Matoa, which has been 
purchased by James Playfair, of Mid- 
land, Ont., will be cut in half and brought 
to Buffalo for rebuilding. This will be 
the first operation of this kind, although 
a number of boats built on the lakes 
have been thus dismembered and taken 
through the Welland Canal for use in 
Lake Ontario and on the high seas. 


The will of the late Albert C. Davis, 
grain merchant, provides for division of 
the stock of the corporation bearing Mr. 
Davis’ name among J. P. Baldwin, A. A. 
Congdon and several others who were 
associated with Mr. Davis before his 
death. The will provides cash bequests, 
the bulk of the estate being given to Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Davis Porter, a sister of 
Mr. Davis. 

he Hammond-Homberger Co., Silver 
Creek, has elected A. B. Chapman presi- 
dent, W. M. Buchholz secretary and 
treasurer, and A. B. Chapman, W. M. 
Buchholz and J. S. Francis directors. 
This company manufactures bolting 
cloth, gauze and other mill supplies. 
Annual reports indicated a very substan- 
tial business throughout 1922 and an ex- 
cellent outlook for 1923. 

At the annual meeting of the Huntley 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, mill and elevator 
machinery and equipment, the following 
officers were elected: W. M. Buchholz, 
president and treasurer; W. A. Chap- 
man, vice president; A. B. Chapman, sec- 
retary. Directors: W. M. Buchholz, W. 
A. Chapman, A. B. Chapman, J. S. Fran- 
cis and S. T. Sackett. Reports showed 
that the plant has been in full-time op- 
eration throughout the year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has handed down its decision in the com- 
plaint of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
against the Lackawanna and other rail- 
roads, regarding rates charged on flax- 
seed from New York harbor to Buffalo. 
The company contended the rates on the 
seed, which was brought here during 
the shortage of 1920, were excessive. 
The Commission ruled that the charge 
made was reasonable, and dismissed the 
suit. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The flour business 
is dragging along on bottom, and a 
rocky bottom at that. Several of the 
mills here did not turn a wheel in the 
week ending Feb. 24. What few sales 
were made were for early shipment, and 
while some of them were fair-sized lots, 
conservatism was indicated by shipping 
directions. In some cases there has been 
hardly enough business to uncover the 
real prices. In most instances mills are 
holding quotations about steady. 

What has been said applies to the high- 
er grades. When it comes to clears and 
low grade, demand snaps up everything 
offered at full prices. However, the out- 
put of clears is light. Going quotations 
on hard wheat flours: spring patents, 
$7.65@7.75 bbl, cotton 98’s car lots, 
Boston; local, $8; bakers patent, $7.35@ 
7.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
first clears, $6.15@6.50, cotton 98’s, most- 
ly mixed cars, Boston; local, $6.50; low 
grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

With practically no soft wheat coming 
in, winter wheat mills here are out of the 
market for the present. Production has 
slumped heavily. Under the conditions, 
millers have mostly withdrawn quota- 
tions, except possibly in a small way to 
regular trade. There has been some in- 
quiry, but millers have been unable to 
quote prices. Farmers who still have 
wheat left are not inclined to sell it. 
Under the conditions, wheat readily 
brings $1.40@1.45 bu, delivered. A few 
winter straights might be picked up 
here around $6.70@6.80, cotton 98’s, basis 
aae rate points; small lots, jobbing, 

7. 
The pinch in the soft wheat’ market is 
reflected further in graham now held 
firm at $6.40@6.45 bbl, cotton 98’s, most- 
ly mixed cars, Boston, but prices subject 
to confirmation. Entire wheat flour, 
sold mostly in small lots, is offered at 
Sanat e, cotton 98's, mixed cars, Bos- 

n. 
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There is no interest in rye flour. Mills 
are about caught up on their books, and 
from now on will be dependent on cur- 
rent sales. Lack of foreign demand, 
which has always helped to bolster up 
the trade, is keenly felt. Best white 
brands are offered at $5.60@5.70 bbl, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. Western 
nominally offered at $6.50 for light and 
$6 for medium and dark, all cotton 98's. 

Firm, advancing prices for millfeed 
mean little here. Most mills are sold 
ahead. Normally this would not amount 
to more than a week or two, but with 
the slump in production it may take two 
or three times that to catch up, The go- 
ing prices: spring bran, $36 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $34; winter 
bran, $34@35, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $37@38, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $34@35; winter mid- 
dlings $35@36. Rye feed higher at 
$31@32 ton, sacked, mostly local. West- 
ern feed in good demand, with ground 
oats $1 higher. Jobbers are having dif- 
ficulty in getting shipments through from 
the West. Ground oats $38 ton, and corn 
meal $36, both bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, firm at $2.50 per 
ewt, mostly small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eS Sree eee 3,60 19 
Previous week ........+++. 3,900 21 

Of this week’s total, 2,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 200 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—With buyers and 
sellers apart on flour prices, trade during 
the week ending Feb. 24 was very slow. 
The downward movement of wheat un- 
settled confidence, and limits on flour 
were generally reduced 15@25c bbl. 


NOTES 


Charles R. McClave, treasurer and 
manager Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

C. B. Richard & Co., importers, ex- 
porters, bankers, steamship agents and 
brokers, of New York, have opened an 
office in this city. 

Maurice B. Dean, secretary of the 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, has 
started an investigation to determine the 
reason for Philadelphia’s advantages over 
Norfolk in the matter of grain exports. 

The fifth annual dinner of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia will be held on 
Tuesday evening, March 6, at the roof 
garden of the Hotel Adelphia, the entire 
roof having been sanervel for the occa- 
sion. A high grade entertainment will 
be given in connection with the dinner, 
but there will be no formal speeches. 

E. W. Stringfield, traffic manager for 
the Tidewater Terminal, says that 44 
steamships recently have used its facili- 
ties. He added that the outlook for busi- 
ness this year is bright, and that ship- 
ments of South American linseed will 
soon be moving through the terminal. 
The British steamship African Prince, 
of the Furness Lines, has already sailed 
from South America with nearly 4,000 
tons of linseed for this city, in addition 
to a large shipment of coffee from Santos. 
The cargo of linseed on the African 


Prince is the initial shipment of a con- 


tract for nearly 35,000 tons. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 


BALTIMORE 


BattrmorE, Mpo.—Flour was weak and 
lifeless in the week ending Feb. 24. It 
had no friends in any direction. The 
erstwhile buyers were all barricaded in 
their seclusion from sellers, making it 
difficult if not dangerous for an agent 
to go prowling around his old haunts if 
he really valued his life. They will 
come out when the market turns up, if it 
ever does. -It is the supposition that 
the mills of the country, and especially 
those of the Northwest, being long of 
cash wheat, short of Chicago May as a 
hedge and unable to sell flour to any ex- 
tent, are between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. 

Springs were easier and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $6,90@7.15; 


standard brands, $6.40@6.65,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Some mills were anxious to sell, while 
others maintained a firm front, yet buy- 
ers were as cold and indifferent as ever, 
Apparently, there was nothing done in a 
wholesale way. 

Hard winters were weaker and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $6.50@6.75; straights, $6@6.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. A few cars of fancy short patent 
changed hands at $6.65, cotton, and of 
fancy straight at $6.25, cotton, but aside 
from these the business seemed to be a 
blank, with plenty of cheaper offerings. 

Soft winters were lower and neglected, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.50 
@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Tributary mills sold a little patent 
to New York, principally at $6.90, in 
new cottons, but local buyers claimed to 
be able to do better than this from Ohio 
and Indiana mills. Quotations about re- 
flect the range of offerings, in the ab- 
sence of business. Near-by straights 
were sold as low as $5.45, bulk, and 
$5.50 in secondhand cottons, scattering 
cars, while one mill offered to sell at 
$5.40, bulk, without finding a taker. 
However, a few near-by mills are ask- 
ing up to $5.75 in secondhand cottons 
for extra fine established quality, but 
can only get it when somebody must 
have high quality, which seems to be very 
seldom. Western offerings are more 
numerous and cheap, and in instances 
have received some attention for de- 
ferred shipment. 

City mills ran light, and reported 
trade quiet in all quarters. They made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 20,822 
bbls; destined for export, 10,630, 


NOTES 


Of the 365,833 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending Feb. 24, 365,125 were 
destined for export. 

During the current week ice conditions 
in the Chesapeake Bay and tributaries 
interfered considerably with navigation 
for the first time this winter. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 6,095 bbls flour and 1,872,- 
173 bus grain—430,800 wheat, 958,009 
corn, 34,897 oats, 423,556 rye and 24,911 
malt. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market at 
le under No. 2 red winter, as against Ic 
under the previous week and 214c under 
last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Feb. 24, 1923, 296,384 bus; 
year ago, 264,525. Range of prices for 
the week ending Feb. 24, 85@90c; last 
year, .62%,@71%c. 

The city authorities have given an 
order to acquire the waterfront property 
necessary for the erection of the Western 
Maryland Railway’s projected $3,500,000 
pier and warehouse. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to Feb. 24, 1923, 1,123,051 bus; 
same period last year, 921,451. Range 
of prices for the week ending Feb. 24, 
$1.08@1.34; last year, $1.15@1.44. 

Frederick A. Mueller, baker, has 
asked his creditors for an extension, 
and the indications are that he will be 
accommodated. The liabilities are about 
$44,000, and the estimated assets $54,000. 

Emory C. Rice, who, after graduating 
at Cornell University and the Dunwoody 
Institute, was made chief chemist and 
head of the laboratory of the City Bak- 
ing Co., has been promoted to be super- 
intendent of manufacturing. 


Recent visitors were C. R. McClave, 
president Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 
istown, Mont; Bert D. _ special 
representative George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Eugene McDonald, of the 
Eugene McDonald Co., grain and chicken 
feed, Boston. 


The Porto Rico American Steamship 
Co. has added the fourth steamer to its 
line running between Baltimore and 
Porto Rico—the Delfing, purchased from 
the Shipping Board. The Governor John 
Lind, of this line, cleared Feb. 22 with 
passengers and freight for San Juan. 
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The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
decided to move its Baltimore offices to 
Ellicott City, and hereafter make all de- 
liveries by cars or motor trucks direct 
from the mill. It is claimed a great sav- 
ing can be effected by this arrangement. 
A small office may be retained here as 
headquarters for the city salesmen, but 
the large building on Commerce Street 
which the company built some years ago 
for offices and storage is expected to be 
vacated by March 1. 

It is said Baltimore has the largest 
spice mill in the United States, if not 
in the world. It is a nine-story and 
basement concrete structure covering 
55,000 square feet of ground and con- 
taining 121% acres of floor space. It is 
stated the mill has a daily capacity of 
41,000 packages of spices and‘ flavoring 
extracts, and that from the top of the 
building these products make their way 
to the first floor shipping department by 
gravity, no hands touching them from 
the starting point to the packing boxes. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—New England flour 
buyers show very little interest in the 
market, on account of the weak wheat 
situation and disposition on the part of 
many millers to cut prices. 

Flour men returning from western 
trips state that there is still a car short- 
age in certain sections, but that most 
mills have a fair number of orders on 
their books for future delivery. Agents 
here report that it is still difficult to get 
customers to file shipping directions, but 
there is no certainty that when orders 
are given to make shipments the cars will 
be obtainable to load, or that when they 
are loaded they will be promptly for- 
warded to destination. Reports of cars 
of flour in transit fully two months and 
not yet to hand are frequent, while other 
shipments are two to three weeks over 
the time usually taken to get shipments 
to the East. 

In the New England flour market buy- 
ers are taking just as little flour as they 
can, as they are firmly of the belief that 
prices are too high, with indications 
enough that they are right in taking that 
attitude. The liberal cutting of prices 
previously noted continues, and no one 
seems to know when the limit will be 
reached. Even when a nominal advance 
in prices of flour has been made to con- 
form to the advance in wheat, buyers 
have found no difficulty in obtaining all 
the flour that was needed at prices close 
to old rates. This naturally leads them 
to the belief that still lower prices are 
obtainable. 

Prices were advanced early in the week 
ending Feb. 24, but later declined to the 
old range. Standard spring patents are 
quoted 4 to $7.65 bbl, cotton, for Min- 
neapolis brands, with so-called country 
patents ranging down to $6.75. Hard 
and soft winter flours are all offered at 
lower prices, with a marked disposition 
to cut prices of hard winters. 


NOTES 

F. A. Forbes, East Haven, Conn., a 
prominent grain dealer, died suddenly on 
Sunday, Feb. 11. He was 63 years of 
age and had been in the retail flour, grain 
and feed business at East Haven for 
41 years. 

Recent visitors on ’change were An- 
thony Cunard, London, Eng., member of 
the family operating the Cunard line of 
steamers, and A. L. Goodman, vice presi- 
dent Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Louis W. DePass. 





FLOUR MILLING IN INDIA 

Growth of industrial enterprises in 
India will soon lessen the quantity of 
exports of grain from that country and 
the large imports of flour into it, Ameri- 
can Consul Avra M. Warren, Karachi, 
India, informs the Department of Com- 
merce. Already in Lahore Amritsar and 
Karachi, the larger cities in that section 
of British India, small flour mills under 
steam power have been put into opera- 
tion. 





It is reported that Russia has sold to 
Finland some 3,300 tons of rye at $42 

r ton in Finland, and that this was de- 
ivered on Dec. 30, last. The Soviets 
were offering an additional 1,600 tons at 
$40 per ton, with no buyers. 
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Mills still report flour business quiet. 
This period has now lasted for two 
months. Occasional signs of revival have 
not led to much new business. At this 
week end the market for wheat is weak- 
ening, and buyers have once more dropped 
out of sight. Domestic prices for both 
winters and springs remain at the old 
level. 

Quotations on Feb. 24: spring patents, 
$7.10 bbl; seconds, $6.60; first clears, 
$6.40, in mixed cars, delivered Ontario 
and Quebec points, less 10c bbl for cash; 
90 per cent Ontario winter patents, $5.25 
bbl in secondhand jute bags, basis Mont- 
real freights. 

Exporting trade is decidedly dull. The 
slight improvement noted a week ago 
did not hold. At the moment, sales are 
unusually light. Neither springs nor 
winters from Canada seem at present to 
be wanted in Great Britain. Mills would 
accept 35s@35s 6d per 280 lbs for ex- 
port patent spring wheat flour, in jute, 
or 36s for winters, in cotton, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, Liverpool or London, March sea- 
board loading, a reduction in winters of 
Gd from price of a week ago. Toronto 
brokers, buying from mills for export, 
have reduced their prices 10c and are 
now offering $5.10 bbl for springs and 
$5@5.05 for winters, bulk, in their bags, 
seaboard, for export. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts remain scarce. Mills 
are running so lightly that they cannot 
meet the demand. Full cars of bran or 
shorts, when obtainable, are selling at 
$28@30 ton, in bags, and mixed cars with 
flour at $26@28, delivered, Ontario 
points. Some mills are asking $28 and 
$30 for bran and shorts in mixed cars. 


WHEAT 


Spring wheat is weakening under the 
steady pressure of increasing supplies 
for which there is no deneal Quota- 
tions to Ontario mills are %,c lower than 
a week ago at $1.35 bu, all rail, deliv- 
ered. Ontario winters are bringing $1.15 
for wagonloads, at mill doors, and $1.16 
@1.18 for car lots, on track, at country 
points. 

CEREALS 

These products are moving in moder- 
ate quantities at steady prices. The 
market shows considerable firmness at 
present figures. In the domestic market 
rolled oats are selling at $3.15@3.25 per 
90-lb bag, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats, jobbing quan- 
tities, delivered. For export, oatmeal 
is quoted at 39s 6d and rolled oats at 
42s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow. Oat 
hulls are in moderate demand at $16 ton, 
in bags, car lots, delivered, basis Mont- 
real freights. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freight rates on Canadian flour 
are unchanged. Quotations: United 
Kingdom 19c per 100 Ibs, Rotterdam 19c, 
Hamburg 19c, Canadian funds; Copen- 
hagen 25c, Christiania 25c, American 
funds. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in good demand for 
feeding purposes. Mills are buying all 
offerings of milling grades of Ontario 
oats, and prices are advancing. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 50@53c 
bu; barley, 683@68c; rye, 86@89c,—car 
lots, track. Western oats for milling 
are not to be had at present. No. 2 
Canadian western, grade is quoted at 
644%4c bu, all rail, delivered, Ontario 


points. No. 2 American yellow corn is 

in steady demand for milling and feed- 

ing purposes at the equivalent of Chica- 

go prices, namely, 88c bu, cars, Toronto. 

Recleaned whole wheat screenings are un- 

changed at $22.50 ton, Ontario points. 
NOTES 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., spent a part of 
this week in New York. 

Ontario millers are noting the smaller 
deliveries of wheat at country points in 
the West, due to stormy weather. Coun- 
try deliveries always have more or less 
sentimental interest for millers. 

Toronto friends of John Melady, grain 
merchant, New York, formerly of To- 
ronto, were shocked to learn this week 
of the death of Mrs. Melady at the fam- 
ily home in New York. She became ill 
early in the year, and after an operation 
failed to rally. The funeral was held 
here on Tuesday. 

There are 1,500,000 bus wheat still held 
in cargo lots at Bay and Lake Huron 
ports for Ontario and eastern grinding. 
Owing to slack demand for flour, On- 
tario millers have not taken their usual 
quantities of wheat this winter. A year 
ago practically all the wheat available 
at lake port elevators had been sold. 

There are a’number of excellent coun- 
try milling plants of 200 to 500 bbls 
daily capacity for sale in the province 
of Ontario. Through death and other 
causes the former owners are no longer 
in the field, and any live and ambitious 
young man of the necessary experience 
could doubtless secure a plant of his 
own on attractive terms. 

Millers who are inclined to feel blue 
over the present stagnation in sales of 
flour for export may find comfort in 
the fact, if their memories will carry 
them back that far, that two years ago 
conditions were much worse than now. 
They may find further comfort in the 
fact that conditions such as these are 
almost always experienced during the 
first two or three months of the year. 

The liquidator of the St. Mary’s (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., is still negotiating for 
sale of the 700-bbl flour mill of this 
company at St. Mary’s. Several buyers 
from the United States have looked at 
the plant and a number of Canadian 
buyers are also considering it but, so 
far, nothing definite in the way of sale 
has been accomplished. This is prac- 
tically a new plant in a good location, 
and the possibilities of success for a 
new owner are considerable. 

In a letter from E. R. McDonald, who 
now represents the Midget mill in west- 
ern Canada, this office is advised of a 
wonderful carload of wheat that was re- 
cently loaded at Webb, Sask. When 
loaded, the car contained 137,740 lbs, or 
almost 2,300 bus. Mr. McDonald rightly 
observes that this car must have made 
a record. Friends in the United States 
and elsewhere will be pleased to see from 
this that Mr. McDonald is still actively 
interested in the milling game, and from 
personal knowledge the writer can say 
he is looking well and prosperous. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Quve.—Business remains 
quiet in both spring and winter wheat 
flours, with no change in prices. Euro- 
pean demand for spring wheat flour 
shows improvement, and some business 
has been done for March shipment. 
There are also reports of sales to South 
Africa for the same month. 

The local market is reported quiet, 
with only small lots selling. Prices re- 
main as follows: spring wheat flour, car 
lots: first patents $7.10, seconds $6.60, 
strong bakers $6.40, jute, ex-track, less 


10c for cash; winter wheat flour, choice 
grades $5.65@5.75, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $5.90@6, ex-store; 
winter wheat patents, $6.50, new cottons, 
ex-store. 

Millfeed unchanged, with strong mar- 
ket and good demand. Car lots, $26@28 
ton; shorts, $28@30; middlings, $883@35; 
pure grain moullie, $40@42,—with bags, 
ex-track. 


Rolled oats quiet and prices unchanged’ 


at $3.15@3.30 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

White corn flour, $5.20@5.30 bbl, jute, 
delivered. 

NOTES 

G. Stanley Thompson, of K. B. Stod- 
dard & Co., Winnipeg, was on the ex- 
change here recently. 

James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., was a recent visitor 
in the Montreal market. 

A move is on foot among the milling 
firms of Montreal and surrounding dis- 
trict to establish a hockey league. 

J. C. Gage, of the Consolidated Eleva- 
tor Co., Winnipeg, passed through Mont- 
real recently on his way to New York. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director Ogilvie flour mills, sailed 
Feb. 23 on a three months’ trip to 
Europe. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who has 
been confined to his home for three 
weeks, is reported recovering. 

An exhibition hockey game was staged 
between Lake of the Woods and James 
Richardson & Sons on Feb. 19, at which 
F. C. Cornell, secretary of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, was ref- 
eree. The game resulted in a draw, 

Joseph Felix Piche, one of Montreal’s 
oldest master vakers, died at his daugh- 
ter’s residence, 219 Girouard Avenue, 
N.D.G., Montreal, on Feb. 19, aged 90 
years. Nearly half a century ago Mr. 
Piche was proprietor of the largest bak- 
ery in Montreal. He is survived by four 
daughters and two sons, Louis and 
Joseph, both of New York. 

F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, was elected 
a charter member of the Westerners’ 
Club,. which has been organized in Mont- 
real to bring together westerners living 
here and passing through on visits. Mr. 
Cornell is proud of his three-generation 
Manitoba ancestry, and believes he is 
the only holder of that distinction in 


Montreal. 
A. E. Perks. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirzc, Man.—Notwithstanding the 
quiet attitude of flour, western millers 
report some improvement. While de- 
mand is not insistent or large it is in- 
creasing. Still, many mills are shut 
down. Generally speaking, domestic 
trade is a hand-to-mouth affair, and ex- 
porting is exceptionally slow. Cotton 
prices show a differential of 15c over 
jute basis, instead of 10c. Other than 
this, quotations remain unchanged. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan bound- 
ary, top patent springs are quoted at 
$6.50 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and 
first clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta points are 10c 
under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
30@50c over. Bakers and other car lot 
buyers get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

There is an unusually keen demand for 
bran and shorts. Buyers from all parts 
are seeking these commodities, and orders 
are being received from districts which 
ordinarily do not require supplies. Cur- 


rent prices are unchanged. Quotation:: 
bran $20 ton, in mixed cars with flour: 
shorts $22, in bags, delivered, Winni 
peg territory. 

WHEAT 


Trading in the wheat market continues 
dull and uninteresting, with price fluctu: 
tions exceptionally narrow. Prices 
the close on Feb. 23, were Ic beloy 
those of the previous week. Centeriny 
its interest on the development of th» 
proposed wheat board agitation the gra 
situation of western Canada at the pre.- 


-ent time is unsettled, and owners of 


wheat are becoming tenacious holder . 
Reports from the winter wheat areas are 
also at a variance and being closely fo'- 
lowed by the trade. Cables are lowe, 
and no confidence is expressed in tlic 
market. Following are the prices of N 
1 northern for the week: , 


cow Futures— 

Cash May Jul 

 *} $1.12% $1.15% $1.15 

WOM BO cece sects 1.12% 1.15% 1.15 

Es I) 42 de 640 1.12% 1.15% 1.15 
DM BO vce svvesse 1.12% 1.15% 1.15 '; 

 * Sa e 1.10% 1.14 1.14 

Ps Bere vcicsvts 1.10% 1.13% 1.14 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Movement of grain is tedious. Hau 
ing is difficult, farmers being severe!) 
handicapped by the enormous amount o/ 
snow, but they are not displaying an, 
great eagerness to sell. Inspections fo 
the week ending Feb. 24 averaged 10 
cars per day, as against 104 in the pri 
vious week, and 225 for the same perio: 
a year ago. 

OATMEAL 


Rolled oats are down 20c. The price 
of oatmeal remains the same. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, $2.65 in 80-lb cotton 
bags; oatmeal, $3.55 in 98-lb cotton bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. The de 
mand for these cereals is very quiet. 


by COARSE GRAINS 


Trading is limited, and offerings smal! 
Quotations follow closely the trend ot 
wheat. Oats dropped %c, barley Ic, rye 
1%c, and flaxseed advanced 2%c. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
48%,c bu; barley, 547%%c; rye, 803,c; flax- 
seed, $2.3834,—in store, Fort William. 


MILLERS FORM BOWLING LEAGUE 


A general meeting with a view to 
forming a millers’ bowling league was 
held recently in the office of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., aero: 
Nema et from the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Quaker Oats Co., Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., and Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., were present. Entries for 
eight four-man teams were received, and 
it was decided to start play on Feb. 26, 
at the Victoria alleys. 

The following officers were elected: 
honorary presidents, N. J. Breen, J. W. 
Horn, R. R. Dobell, N. P. Lambert; 
president, C. W. Miller; secretary-treas- 
urer, R. D. Boyd. With the interest 
shown in the organizing of the league 
this year, the indications are that there 
will at least 12 teams in line for the 


opening. 
GRAIN FACILITIES AT VANCOUVER 


Different recommendations have been 
submitted to the harbor commissioners, 
Vancouver, to increase grain handling 
facilities at that point. Among these is 
the suggestion of two jetties, a new ele- 
vator, additional storage and equipment 
at the a elevator, an unloading 
shed and a system of carriers to jetties, 
Ballantyne pier and the government 
dock berths. This would provide berth 
space for more than a dozen ships, in- 
cluding the present docks of the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., 
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and also would increase the present ca- 
pacity of 1,250,000 bus to 2,200,000. 

Two more grain elevators, each ex- 
ceeding in size and facilities the present 

vernment elevator, and a 500,000-bu 
capacity added to the latter structure, 
are included in the present plans of the 
harbor board. 


PROVINCIAL WHEAT BOARD 


The government of Manitoba has an- 
nounced its intention to pass legislation 
to provide for the handling of this year’s 
wheat crop by means of a government 
board. This legislation will provide for 
co-operation with Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta in joint action under one wheat 
board. By way of comment on this an- 
nouncement it may be noted that, pri- 
vately, none of the governments con- 
cerned have any faith in the scheme. 
They are simply yielding to unreasonable 
demands that are being made upon them 
by that portion of their farming com- 
munities which attends meetings of farm- 
ers’ associations and are ignoring the 
hostility of a much larger number of 
farmers and of urban communities that 
have no means of expressing their com- 
mon opinion of this crazy project. Pan- 
dering to the rural demagogue and agi- 
tator about expresses it. No one seri- 
ously believes that the proposed board 
will ever come into operation, though the 
necessary legislation will doubtless be 
passed. 

NOTES 

Kk. B. Frost, sales manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is ill 
with the grippe. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, who has been in ill health, is re- 
ported to be steadily recovering. 

The legislature of the province of Al- 
berta is urging the dominion govern- 
ment to institute another and full in- 
quiry into the grain trade of western 
Canada. With the co-operation of the 
provinces concerned this will likely be 
done. 

It has been announced that from Sept. 
1, 1922, to Feb. 22, 1923, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway delivered at Vancouver 
three times as much grain as during the 
same period in the previous season. The 
total number of bushels this season was 
9,894,816. 

Mail advices from Vancouver report a 
good demand for flour from the Orient, 
more than enough to keep local flour 
mills busy. Prices obtainable are better 
than those offering for shipment to 
Great Britain. Sales of wheat to same 
markets are also heavy. ~ 

Following the news that the govern- 
ment proposes to make a loan of $5,000,- 
000 for the construction of elevators at 
Vancouver, the Edmonton Board of 
Trade is making strenuous efforts to in- 
terest various bodies in having a portion 
of this money spent in Edmonton for the 
erection of adequate interior storage, 
cleaning and hospital elevator facilities. 
With this in view the Board of Trade is 
getting in touch with the various locals 
of the farmer organizations in Alberta 
and western Saskatchewan and _ the 
boards of trade of towns and villages in 
the same territory. 


L. E. Gray. 
VANCOUVER 
Vancouver, B. C.—Very little im- 


provement is noticeable in the domestic 
flour business in Vancouver. Jobbers 
appear to be the only buyers interested. 
The situation, so far as bakers flour is 
concerned, is unchanged. Export in- 
quiries from the Orient show a better 
tone, and some fair-sized lots have been 
worked at prices which are not disclosed. 
A small parcel of first clear was sold 
during the week at $4.75 bbl, in cotton 
49’s, f.o.b. boat, Vancouver. 


CEREALS 


There is a very firm undertone to the 
cereal business, which has been excep- 
tionally good for the past two or three 
months. Package rolled oats are in 
good demand, and have advanced 25c 
per case. They are now selling at $3.75 
to jobbers. ere has been no advance 
in bulk rolled oats but millers anticipate 
one daily. There is a steady demand for 
oat groats and granulated oatmeal for 
chicken feed. irst grade groats are 
quoted at $3.50 and second grade at 
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$3.15. Granulated oatmeal, $3.60 per 98 
Ibs. 
MILLFEED 

There is no improvement in the situa- 
tion. Mills are totally unable to meet 
present demands. Customers who were 
able a month ago to get 20 tons of mill- 
feed with five-ton flour orders are now 
obliged to take 10 tons of flour to get 15 
tons of millfeed, and mills will only ac- 
cept orders on this basis from the best 
customers. Feed flour is more plentiful 
than bran and shorts, and is quoted at 
$3.50 bbl. Bran is quoted at $28 ton, 
and shorts at $30, f.o.b. cars, Vancouver. 

WHEAT 

Although there is considerable business 
in wheat, it is practically all in cleaning 
up old sales. There is no new business 
for immediate shipment reported, al- 
though 4,000 tons of No. 1 and No. 2 
northern have been worked for May- 
June shipment to the Orient. 

London bids are still out of line with 
local costs, although some improvement 
is apparent. The recent advance in 
sterling has also helped to bring United 
Kingdom bids closer to values here. 
No. 2 northern wheat for February ship- 
ment, with No. 1 northern applying at 
the same price, has been traded in at 4c 
over the Winnipeg May option. There 
is practically no demand for March ship- 
ment, but exporters are willing to take 
it on at May price, purely as a specula- 
tion. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Space to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent up to the middle of April is 
offered freely by shipping men at 30s. 
Odd small lots are being booked for late 
March and early April. Buyers admit 
that no new business has been done to 
take care of this space, but that they 
consider it is worth 30s, and the chances 
are much better for the rate to advance 
than to go below 30s, this being consid- 
ered the lowest possible rate at which 


the ships can afford to a, Oriental 
space is in good demand; in fact, there 
are buyers for all offerings. Confer- 


ence rates of $5 gross, which includes 70c 
ton handling charges, are the highest at 
which space has been booked. 


NOTES 

S. E. King, of the N. Bawlf Grain 
Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was a recent 
visitor in Vancouver. 

A, J. MacMillan, Calgary manager of 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., was in Vancouver for a week 
prior to sailing for the Orient on a three 
months’ business trip. 

C. P. Coles, chairman of the grain sec- 
tion, Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange, 
who has been in hospital for three 
weeks, underwent a serious operation re- 
cently. He is reported on the road to 
recovery. 

That Vancouver has become the third 
largest port on the Pacific is shown by 
shipping statistics published for the year 
1922. These figures do not include coastal 
or intercoastal shipping and are as fol- 
lows: San Francisco, 2,101,028 long tons; 
Portland, 1,550,852; Vancouver, 1,339,- 
618; Seattle, 849,909. With the construc- 
tion of two new terminal grain elevators 
here this year, which are now assured, 
it is expected that Vancouver will, with- 
out a doubt, have the second largest total 
shipping during the year 1923. 

H. M. Cameron. 





SHANGHAI FLOUR MARKET 

SHanouar, Curna, Jan. 18.—The 
local market for flour is firm. Taking 
advantage of the favorable rate of ex- 
change prevailing this week, the Chinese 
merchants placed orders to the extent 
of 6,000 to 7,000 tons of American flour 
with Pacific Coast mills. The contract 
price was $1.45 per 50-lb sack, equivalent 
to 2.06@2.09 taels per bag. Shipment 
is to be made in February and March. 

The quotation on the local flour ex- 
change is 2.14 taels per bag for this 
month’s delivery, and 2.21 taels for Feb- 
ruary and March. 

No business has been done in Ameri- 
can wheat, the quotation being $46@47 
per ton, the equivalent of 4.65 taels per 
pon c.i.f., Shanghai. This price is too 

igh for local millers, and there is no 

Tos of trade. Manchurian wheat 
is around 4.70 taels per picul, and is ab- 
solutely neglected by the Chinese. 

D. ArakrE. 
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TRADEMARK LAW 

What the United States circuit court 
of appeals, sixth circuit, decided in the 
case of Armour & Co. vs. Louisville Pro- 
vision Co., 283 Fed. 42, applies as fully 
to brands and trademarks for flour and 
other cereal products as it does to the 
packing house products involved in that 
case. The controversy involved use of 
the word “Star” as a trademark for com- 
peting products, and the court said: 

“Plaintiff asserts no trademark in the 
words ‘Armour’s Star.’ It bases its right 
to relief squarely upon the proposition 
that its actual trademark was ‘Star,’ 
either as a word or as a symbol, and that 
not only was such trademark valid origi- 
nally, but that it has acquired a sec- 
ondary meaning as indicating plaintiff’s 
product. We think that, at least by 
direct analogy to words such as ‘Queen,’ 
‘Monarch,’ ‘Victor,’ ‘Pillsbury’s Best,’ the 
word ‘Star,’ or a symbol thereof, should 
be regarded as fanciful and as suggestive, 
rather than as purely descriptive, and 
thus as capable of being made the subject 
of a valid trademark, if not already ex- 
clusively appropriated. . . . 

“We also think such word would not 
necessarily be invalid merely because ap- 
plied to but one grade of plaintiff's 
manufactured product. . . . And we do 
not doubt that the adoption of the word 
‘Star, or a symbol thereof, would not 
fail of creating a valid trademark merely 
because used in association with the name 
of the manufacturer, or other words not 
adopted as part of the trademark... . 

“But, as applied to the case before us, 
the question whether plaintiff or its 
predecessor actually adopted as its trade- 
mark the word ‘Star,’ or a symbol there- 
of, as distinguished from a trademark 
‘Armour’s Star,’ is distinctly one of fact, 
the affirmative of which plaintiff has the 
burden of establishing. In our opinion, 
plaintiff has not sustained this burden. 
. . « There is no direct testimony .. . 
as to the fact of such original adoption. 
Nor is such adoption confirmed by proof 
of registration. Not that registration 
creates a trademark, or is at all essential 
to its validity; its existence, however, 
might afford some evidence of the iden- 
tity of the trademark as asserted at the 
time of registration.” 

The opinion also held that plaintiff 
failed to establish any right to relief on 
the ground that, apart from any ques- 
tion of technical trademark infringe- 
ment, there was unfair competition in 
defendant’s use of the word “Star,” or 
its symbol. It was decided that “to sus- 
tain a charge of unfair competition it 
must at least appear that defendant’s 
conduct had a tendency (or was calcu- 
lated) to palm off its goods as those of 
plaintiff’; and that “the asserted fact 
that defendant’s ‘Southern Star Brand’ is 
inferior to plaintiff's ‘Star, and that it is 
sold at a less price and in active competi- 
tion, has no.appreciable tendency to show 
unfairness in competition.” 

The opinion also gives full effect to the 
general appearance of packages or labels 
as affording such distinguishing features 
as will avoid a holding of unfair competi- 
tion through the mere use of words or 
symbols in common. 


“WHO ARE CREDITORS?” 

In involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
against the Boulder Milling & Elevator 
Co., question was raised as to whether the 
petitioners were creditors of the company 
in such sense as to be entitled to prose- 
cute the proceedings, or whether the com- 
pany merely stood in the relation to them 
of bailee (custodian) of grain deposited 
by petitioners. Holding that petitioners 
were creditors, the United States district 
court for the district of Colorado said 
(283 Fed. 683) : 

“It appears that wheat was delivered 
to the milling company under an agree- 
ment that it would be stored with, and 
held by, the latter, and sold by it on any 
day directed by the petitioners within one 
year from date of delivery, and the dif- 
ference between the market price pre- 


vailing on that day and the amount ad- 
vanced on the date of delivery will be 
the amount due. While the amount due 
was on March 10 not liquidated, yet there 
was clearly an indebtedness existing 
which the farmer could have liquidated 
at any time he desired. 

“It is also clear that all that could be 
demanded from the milling company was 
cash, and petitioners were not entitled to 
the return of their wheat—could not un- 
der this contract have maintained re- 
plevin, or an action for conversion. 
Therefore the relation was clearly not 
that of bailor and bailee.” 


WAREHOUSEMAN’S LIABILITY 


The rule that a warehouseman is not 
liable for loss of goods stored with him 
if he proves that reasonable diligence 
was used to guard against the same was 
applied by the California district court 
of appeal in the case of Garrette et al. 
vs. Grangers’ Business Association, 208 
Pac. 1010. 

Plaintiffs deposited a quantity of 
wheat with defendant in a dock ware- 
house. Through the action of teredo in 
boring into the piling supporting the 
structure a section of the warehouse col- 
lapsed and precipitated plaintiffs’ wheat 
into the water below. 

“The wheat was admittedly destroyed 
while it was in defendant’s possession as 
a warehouseman,” observes the court, 
“and it therefore became necessary for 
defendant to prove that, as a warehouse- 
man, it had exercised such care in safe- 
guarding plaintiffs’ property as a reason- 
able and careful owner of similar goods 
would exercise. This it sought to do by 
offering proof as to the precautions it had 
taken.” 

On trial of plaintiffs’ action to re- 
cover damages, the jury found that de- 
fendant had exercised due care by caus- 
ing engineers to make inspections of the 
piling from time to time, etc., and that 
the sudden attack of teredo was some- 
thing that could not have been reasonably 
anticipated under the circumstances. 


MILL’S DEED CONSTRUED 


Owners of a mill in a Michigan village 
won an interesting suit in the recent case 
of Bainton et al. vs. Clark Equipment 
Co., 178 N.W. 51, concerning the effect 
of a deed given by plaintiffs to the vil- 
lage covering land intended to be used 
for street purposes. After receiving the 
deed, and treating it as vesting in the 
municipality complete title to the ground 
in question, the village purported to con- 
vey the same to defendant, a third party, 
for private use. Plaintiffs then sued to 
enjoin defendant from devoting the land 
to private use. The trial court ordered 
dismissal of the suit on the ground that 
the plaintiffs failed to establish a right 
to legal relief. 

This decree was reversed and judg- 
ment ordered by the Michigan supreme 
court in favor of plaintiffs on the latter 
appealing. The higher court said: 
“While the word ‘grant, under our 
statute, is sufficient to pass a title in 
fee, its use in a conveyance may be re- 
stricted by the other language employed. 
As was said by Mr. Justice Brooke in 
Putnam vs. Pere Marquette Railway Co., 
174 Mich. 140 N.W. 554: ‘In the con- 
struction of deeds or other contracts, the 
primary end to be attained is, if possible, 
to ascertain clearly the intention of the 
parties”... 

“Applying this rule of construction, 
we find no difficulty in determining the 
effect to be given this instrument... . 
The village wanted this land for a street, 
and the plaintiff conveyed it to be used 
for that purpose, and for that alone. In 
effect, the instrument reads: ‘The par- 
ties of the first part do hereby grant to 
the party of the second part the follow- 
ing described property for the use and 
purpose of opening, constructing and 
maintaining a street thereon.’ e in- 
terest acquired by the village was an 
easement for the benefit of the public, 
and not title in fee. It obtained no such 
title as could be transferred by it, and 
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none passed by its conveyance to the tool 
company... . 

“We have, then, this strip of land 
owned by the plaintiffs, on which the 
village, by an easement acquired by it, 
has the right to construct and maintain 
a public street. To such a use it has 
not been subjected. The defendant has 
no rights therein. Having no title to the 
land, it secured no riparian rights to 
the waters in McCoy’s Creek. The work 
begun by it when the bill was filed was 
a trespass, and one which the plaintiffs, 
as the owners of the servient estate, had 
a right to object to, and, if persisted 
in, have restrained by injunction. . . . 

“The defendant has expended large 
sums in improving this land as a private 
way and in completing its pumping sta- 
tion. The latter expenditure was oe | 
made after the injunction was dissolved, 
and while plaintiffs were perfecting their 
appeal to this court. While regrettable, 
this cannot move us to refuse plaintiffs 
the relief asked for, and attempt to 
award them damages for such interfer- 
ence with their property rights. . 

The work done on the street can prob- 
ably be saved by appropriate action of 
the village council.” 


RAILROAD CARS 


In the recent case of Bartlett vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co., 230 S.W. 660, 
the Kansas City court of appeals af- 
firmed plaintiff's right to recover dam- 
ages on account of loss in market value 
of wheat caused by defendant’s failure 
to furnish a car for loading out in 
proper time. 

‘The car was ordered to be spotted 
Monday for loading on Tuesday. It was 
spotted the preceding Saturday under 
the order, and was coopered by plaintiff 
on Monday, but was diverted from him 
‘Tuesday under a then existing rule, en- 
forced on account of war conditions, to 
the effect that cars must be loaded with- 
in 24 hours. 

The court intimates that the rule was 
reasonable, but holds that it did not ap- 
ply, because plaintiff had ordered the 
car for ‘Tuesday loading, and that the 
fact that the railroad company had spot- 
ted the car earlier than was required 
could not deprive plaintiff of right to 
use the car the day on which it was to 
be loaded under the order, The court 
said, in passing: 

“It has been ruled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that, ‘In 
times of car shortage from unusual de- 
mands or other abnormal conditions not 
reasonably to have been foreseen, car 
distribution rules originating with the 
carrier can be regarded as qualifying or 
affecting the right of a shipper to de- 
mand and receive cars commensurate in 
number with his needs.’ Pennsylvania 
R. R. vs. Sonman Shaft Coal Co., 242 
U.S. 120, 126, 37 Sup. Ct. 46, 48 (61 L. 
Kd, 188)... . 

“It will be observed that the trial 
court found that an extraordinary condi- 
tion existed with railway carriers on ac- 
count of the war, and that defendant had 
a right to make a rule requiring a ship- 
per to begin loading his car within 24 
hours after it was set aside and made 
available for him. It is therefore ap- 
parent, under the foregoing authorities, 
that if plaintiff delayed loading the car 
beyond 24 hours after he was to do so, 
defendant had a right to divert the car 
to other places for other purposes, and 
should not be held at fault os plaintiff. 

“The difficulty with defendant’s de- 
fense is that other facts were found by 
the court which qualify the facts already 
quoted in such degree that the defense is 
destroyed. . . . It appears that, while 
the car was set aside on Saturday, it was 
not pretended that that day had any- 


thing to do with the time as it affected © 


the en ment by plaintiff for Tuesday. 
. aver pads. sn made by defend. 
ant as to the law may be granted, and 
yet, under the facts found, the judgment 
should be for the plaintiff. . . . 
“Plaintiff, upon reasonable demand, 
was entitled to have defendant furnish 
a car to satisfy the needs of his business 
at hand, that is, for the purpose of load- 
ing it with wheat on Tue “v3 and this 
right was qualified only by the right of 
the defendant to promulgate rules for 
car distribution in view of the car short- 
age resulting from the unusual demands 
and abnormal conditions present that 
could not have been ly fore- 
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seen. . . . There is no question in the 
case as to defendant’s ability to furnish 
the car on Tuesday, as it was actually 
present and ready for loading on that 
day.” 

UNPAID DRAFTS 

An inadvertent or unauthorized deliv- 
ery of a shipment without surrender of 
an order bill of lading will not vest title 
in a contract buyer of the shipment, as 
against the delivering railroad company 
or the shipper, holds the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court in the case of 
New York Central Railroad Co. vs. 
Freedman, 133 N.E. 101. 

An Illinois company contracted to sell 
Freedman a bill of goods, and shipped 
them under an order bill of lading at- 
tached to draft for the price. Through 
oversight of railway employees, notation 
of the outstanding bill of lading was 
omitted from waybills covering the 
transit of the goods over the lines of 
connecting railway companies. As a re- 
sult of this omission, defendant was en- 
abled to get possession of the shipment 
by merely paying transportation charges. 
He did not disclose to plaintiff, the de- 
livering railroad, that there was an out- 
standing bill of lading and that he had 
not taken it up. 

The shipper’s claim against plaintiff 
for delivering the goods without surren- 
der of the bill of lading was allowed, and 
suit brought to recover reimbursement 
from defendant. Holding that judg- 
ment was properly pn | against de- 
fendant, the supreme judicial court said: 

“A verdict in the action for conversion 
was justified if, as could have been 
found, the defendant knew that he was 
not entitled to the possession, that the 
plaintiff could not deliver the merchan- 
dise to him without a breach of its obli- 
gation to the light company [the selling 
shipper], that he took possession of it 
knowing that the delivery to him was 
unauthorized, and that it would not have 
been made except for an innocent mis- 
take of fact on the part of the plaintiff. 

“Under these circumstances the de- 
fendant’s possession of the goods was in 
reality unauthorized and wrongful, and 
no demand was necessary before bring- 
ing the action or before the disposal of 
the property by the defendant... . 
Even if the defendant believed that his 
receipt of the goods was justified be- 
cause of the plaintiff’s surrender of its 
actual possession, that belief was no 
defense. . . . Having the right to imme- 
diate possession, the plaintiff can main- 
tain an action . . . for the value of the 
goods, although it was not the general 
owner of the property.” 


BANKRUPT BUYERS 


A contract to sell goods required spot 
cash payment on delivery of shipping 
documents in New York. When the doc- 
uments were tendered, the buyer had 
been adjudged a bankrupt. The seller 
demanded a certified check, which was 
not furnished. Later, and after bank- 
ing hours, the trustee in bankruptcy ten- 
dered an uncertified check, but there is 
no showing that there were sufficient 
funds of the estate on deposit to cover 
the check. 

Under these circumstances, the ap- 
pellate division of the New York su- 
preme court decided, in the case of 
Strasbourger vs. Leeburger, 186 N.Y. 
Supp. 797, that the seller was — 
in rescinding the contract of sale. The 
court adds that, since the seller was 
legally entitled to rescind because of the 
default in payment, it was immaterial 
that the real reason for rescinding was 
an advance in the market value of the 


goods. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





In the three months Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 
1922, Austria imported 13,900 tons, or 
156 per cent, more barley and 9,875 tons, 
or 185 per cent, more oats than for the 
same period the year before. On the 
other hand, her imports of wheat for the 
same period in 1922 were 32,100, against 
94,750, a falling off of 66 per cent. In 
like manner the imports of corn fell off 
36 per cent (from 34,800 tons to 22,200), 
and rye 34 per cent (from 10,950 tons to 
7,180). The imports of all grains were 
85,255 tons, against 149,375, a decrease 
: € was no great 
ports of flour in this 
three months’ period, the amounts be- 
ing 40,325 tons in 1922 and 48,650 in 1921. 
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BEWARE OF THE PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda is a useful word, which 
came into prominence shortly after the 
European war started and seems to have 
filled a long-felt want, judging by its 
continued use. Germany is generally 
supposed to have furnished the best ex- 
ample—a classic one—of the various ac- 
tivities indicated by the word. Every- 
body has now come to recognize the in- 
sidious and far-reachin ro seme which 
the word denotes. The baneful influence 
of propaganda has existed in the flour 
trade for years, and perhaps it were well 
to call the thing by its right name at 
last. 

For years it has been the custom of 
flour brokers and buyers to play up the 
occasional low prices of distress flour, of 
uncertain quality, as representative of 
the market, and to use these prices as a 
club to break down the morale of millers. 
It must be said that in some cases, with 
faint-hearted millers, perhaps with not 
too much confidence in the quality of 
their flour or their ability, the thing has 
worked quite successfully. 

During late years, with the growth of 
the large baking establishments, chain 
stores and concentrated buying, there 
has been added another potent source to 
the spread of this propaganda. They 
are always giving out the low prices at 
which they can buy flour, sometimes not 
overscrupulous or honest in their repre- 
sentations as to its quality or as to the 
character of the mills offering it. In 
fact, frequently they say little or nothing 
as to the quality or the quantity avail- 
able or as to the character of the mills, 
but always dwell on the price. Some- 
times they allege they can buy all the 
flour they want at the prices mentioned. 

For instance, one large buyer, a no- 
torious example, was claiming recently 
that he could buy all the soft wheat 
flour he wanted, and he was a large con- 
sumer, at five dollars, bulk, Chicago, 
when five dollars and a half would have 
been no better than a fair price, consid- 
ering the cost of wheat and a conversion 
charge barely sufficient to cover operat- 
ing costs. Of course no miller was in a 
position to deny this allegation, even if 
it were a lie, without access to the rec- 
ords of the buyer, and, naturally, these 
were not to be had. 

Chicago grain men are always sending 
out gossip designed to influence prices 
one way or the other. They frequently 
take advantage of the trend of the mar- 
ket, or prevailing sentiment, and it is 
usually easier to influence trading with 
the current than against it. Here is a 
recent sample sent out by Chicago: “We 
have a direct cable from a large London 
milling interest, saying in part: ‘General 
opinion here that wheat bound to go 
down, because the supply is greater than 
the demand.’” This sounds very wise. 

Commenting on this cable, a Toledo 
grain man says: “Why quote a London 
miller whose opinion is naturally biased, 
because he is not only a buyer of wheat, 
but must buy it from some other coun- 
try than his own? It is to the interest 
of the foreign buyer to talk lower prices. 
Only yesterday a local miller received a 
cable making an offer on flour and stat- 
ing that other Ohio mills were offering 
at that price. The offer was out of line, 
and the local miller cabled refusing to 
reduce his price. This morning the for- 
eign buyer raises his offer a jing, and 
does not say anything about the other 
Ohio flours. 

The thing for millers to do is to ignore 


this propaganda, recognize it for its true 
character, and to make an honest flour 
at an honest price, and then stand pat. 
It would be well for the buyer also to 
beware of low-priced flour from irre- 
sponsible mills with not the best repuia- 
tion for quality. He will learn his lesson 
in time. It may take months, but the 
honest miller can afford to wait and yo 
without this kind of business. There is 
no satisfaction in it. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

Business was this week with the 
mills represented at Toledo. This does 
not mean that full-time operation is to 
be resumed, although one mill is running 
at that rate, but that a satisfactory \ ol- 
ume of sales was put through, mostl, to 
established trade in scattered territury. 
This change for the better may lv a 
whimsicality of the trade for whic! a 
reasonable explanation cannot be given 
and, if so, it may disappear as quickly 


as it came. One miller surmises t)):t 
possibly the reaction of the market to 
lower levels may have had something to 


do with it. 

Export sales were also more gencral 
this week. There apparently was re- 
newed interest by importers, althouzh 
they were watching the drift of the mur- 
ket closely and followed it down with 
their offers, some of which were too low 
for mills to accept. Some importers 
follow the practice of placing open 
orders, somewhat below current levcls 
and good until countermanded, and in 
this way pick up flour occasionally at a 
price near what they want to pay. ‘Ihe 
decline this week brought out a number 
of new offers. Much of this export busi- 
ness is going at such low prices as to dis- 
courage millers from attempting it. 

Perhaps the notable feature of the 
week was the freer movement of whe:t. 
A number of millers report more offers 
and larger receipts. Locally this had 
the effect of checking any incipient bull- 
ish propensity, and has given millers «n 
easier feeling in regard to their wheat 
supply. It is curious how quickly senti- 
ment changes, and now some millers ex- 
press the belief that there will be plenty 
of red wheat to last through the crop, 
although they do not go so far as to sy 
that the premium it commands will dis- 
appear, or even grow less. 

Reports from outside millers do not 
indicate as satisfactory a business as at 
Toledo. Many of the interior mills con- 
tinue to operate at not better than the 
equivalent of two or three days a week, 
and reports as to business are somewhat 
conflicting. However, practically all of 
them complain about the prices at whic! 
flour is being sold. 

The car situation is bad. Millers wit! 
any considerable ‘volume of shipments 
are complaining about the difficulty in 
getting cars. Although some congestion 
still prevails in the East, shipments are 
now | wet accepted on all lines. It is 
presumed that cars are not being re- 
turned fast enough to take care of th 
demand. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.30 bi 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points. 
Feb. 23. Soft winter wheat standar( 
patent was quoted at $6.10@6.50 bb!, 
local springs $6.30@7, and local har 
winters $5.90, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo, ai! 
of which prices are in line. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $33@34.5)) 
ton, mixed feed $33.50@34.50, and mid 
dlings $84@34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
One miller reports more difficulty now 
pe formerly in keeping sold up on 
eed. 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 

Al the bakery trade is supposed 
to have en care of its irements 
pretty well for some time ahead, and 
some salesmen have been going so far 
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as to say that very little more new busi- 
ness could be booked for the rest of the 
crop, yet something occasionally happens 
which tends to give the lie to these pessi- 
mistic reports. It seems clear that the 
salesman who is convinced that he can 
do nothing more is already whipped, and 
perhaps might as well resign. 

In proof of the above statement, the 
representative of a southwestern mill re- 
ports the largest week’s business on the 
crop, in fact the largest week in the his- 
tory of his office, the flour being sold 
mostly to bakers, many of whom were 
supposed to be already well provided 
for. One large Ohio baker is said to 
have bought 40,000 bbls this week, di- 
vided between Kansas and spring. Gos- 
sip placed the price paid for one lot of 
spring at $5.95, bulk, but there is no 
confirmation of this. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 

output § activity 

its, 10s iis eke eee 30,100 62% 
Previous week ..........++. 34,750 72 
Fear ABO escescccacsscccese 25,300 53 
Two yVear@ ABO ........0008 13,900 29 
Three years ABO ........e0% 26,050 52 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS . 


I'lour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


Feb. 18-24 ....... 20 118,050 62,238 53 

Previous week ... 26 160,050 87,148 54 

Yoar G80 ccececoss 22 127,560 62,376 49 

Two years ago... 29 176,100 62,107 35 
NOTES 


I.ouis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is expected to return from Cali- 
fornia next week. 

Francis B. Miller is now representing 
the Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in Ohio, with headquarters at 
Columbus. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its midwinter meeting at the plant 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, 
Feb. 27, beginning at 10 a.m. 

The Pioneer Mill, Tiffin, Ohio, is cele- 
brating its one hundredth anniversary. 
The business was established by Josiah 


Hedges in 1822, and it has been operated 
for the last 20 years by Frank W. Bacon. 

J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, called at this office this week. He 
recently became interested in the Fos- 
toria (Ohio) Milling & Grain Co. 

It is reported that the Loudonville 
(Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., the plant of 
which was recently destroyed by fire, will 
rebuild with a modern re-enforced con- 
crete mill of about 800 bbls capacity, and 
that the name may be changed to the 
Loudonville Milling Co. 

The Holland Bread Co., Toledo, has 
had plans made for its new plant on 
Summit Street, Toledo, and intends to 
begin construction at an early date. 
This will be a thoroughly modern plant, 
the best of those owned and operated by 
the company. Mills, Rhines, Bellman & 
Nordoff, Toledo, are the architects. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
went to Youngstown, Ohio, this week to 
attend the funeral of his uncle, Wade 
Taylor, who died suddenly of heart fail- 
ure at Pasadena, Cal., Feb. 17, at the 
age of about 55 years. He was the 
youngést brother of the late Thomas 
Taylor, founder of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., and is survived by 
a brother and two sisters. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were C. E. 
Price, representing the Mills of Albert 
Lea, Minneapolis, H. L. Simmons, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, H. 
W. Liehr, J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., W. F. Steele, Marshall 
(Minn.) Flour Mills Co., W. C. Kreger, 
manager David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., and F. P. Fisher, man- 
ager Cleveland office Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va.—There is _ scarcely 
enough. interest in the flour trade to 
establish a market. The decline in op- 
tions and a general tendency of buyers 
to hold off has prevented any activity. 
Mills are offering attractive prices, in 
many cases, apparently, on the actual 
cost line, hoping to increase their volume, 
but there seems to have been little stimu- 
lus injected into business by this method. 
Top winter patents are quoted at $6.65 
@6.85, standard patents $6.25@6.60, 
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northwestern spring patents $6.65@7.10, 
and Kansas hard winter flours $6.50@7, 
with no demand for clears. 

Feed, according to all the rules of the 
trade, should be moving in considerable 
volume at this season, but dealers report 
little activity. Prices are somewhat 
stronger, but the market has been dull, 
buyers, apparently, having been unwilling 
to take the market at its face value. 
Standard bran is quoted at $35.25@35.50, 
standard middlings $36.25@36.50, flour 
middlings $38.25@38.50, and red dog 
$41.25@42. 


MUNICIPAL ELEVATOR IN OPERATION 


The new Norfolk municipal grain ele- 
vator, erected by the city at a cost of 
$1,000,000, as a part of a $5,000,000 unit 
of terminals being built for municipal 
operation, is now under operation by 
the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., under lease 
from the city. The elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 750,000 bus, and is so designed 
as to admit of the addition of three 
other units of similar capacity. 

Operation of the elevator began early 
in February, immediately on completion 
of the construction, and it has been run- 
ning full time since, with a number. of 
grain cargoes booked weeks ahead. It is 
the first elevator of its kind to be built 
in Hampton Roads, and is equipped with 
many of the latest devices known to ele- 
vator construction. 

NOTES 

The Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Norfolk for its 1924 
convention. The date has not been fixed. 

A pure food show will be conducted in 
the new market owned by J. H. Cofer, 
feed and flour broker and miller, at 
Ninth and Granby streets, during the 
week of Feb. 26. 

Two substantial shipments of flour are 
reported, one on the American steamer 
Coelleda, consisting of 3,305 bbls for 
Glasgow, and the other on the British 
steamer Scythian, consisting of 2,906 bbls 
for London. These cargoes came from 
the Middie West by rail. 

A three-story brick bakery, with a ca- 
pacity of 200,000 loaves of bread and 
50,000 Ibs of cake per week, will be 
erected by the D. Pender Grocery Co. to 
provide supplies for the chain of 115 
Pender cash-and-carry grocery stores. 
The building will cost $125,000, and will 
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be equipped with machinery of latest 


design. The Adams bakery, controlled 
by the Pender company and operated by 
W. R. Miller, will be discontinued and 
its equipment disposed of, and Mr. Miller 
will have charge of the new bakery. The 
Pender company will make a special ef- 
fort to open a new store every week dur- 
ing 1923. 

R. H. Folwell, of the Folwell-Ahlskog 
Co., Chicago, designer of the municipal 
terminals here, has been:authorized by the 
city port commission to submit plans for 
bids for construction of a new storage 
unit at the city grain elevator, with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bus, bringing the 
total to approximately 1,800,000 bus. Mr. 
Folwell has been authorized, also, to pre- 
sent plans and cost estimates of the con- 
struction of conveyors to the east and 
west of the elevator, to permit of the 
loading of two vessels in all hatches 
simultaneously. Preliminary estimates on 
construction of these two conveyors place 
the cost at approximately $310,000. 

Norfolk finds itself at a disadvantage 
in shipping grain to England, because 
grain bills of exchange on shipments from 
this port demand a higher price than do 
those from Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. This is occasioned by the 
fact that Norfolk is in a different zone 
from these other ports, and its bills of 
exchange require seven more days for 
maturity abroad. The grain exchange in 
London fixed these zones, and until quite 
recently, when the municipal elevator was 
erected, so little grain was moved through 
this port that this discrimination figured 
very slightly in transactions. However, 
since grain began to move in volume it 
has become very apparent. Bankers have 
begun negotiations to have this discrimi- 
nation removed by putting Norfolk in a 
zone with the ports to the north. 

JosepH A. Lesuiz. 


NASHVILLE 

NAasHVILLE, TeENN.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast has shown some im- 
provement, the aggregate volume of 
sales being larger than for the corre- 
sponding time last year. Shipping in- 
structions are also better, aggregate 
shipments the past week being larger 
than production, for the first time re- 
cently. Some new business is_ being 
booked, and larger orders are being made 
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than was the case during the first part 
of February. General business condi- 
tions in the South are getting better, due 
mainly to the high price of cotton, and 
mills look for domestic business to be 
close to normal. 

Flour prices have been about steady, 
with very little range noted for the past 
week. Quotations, at the close of the 
week ending Feb. 24, were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$8.10@8.40; standard or regular patent, 
$7.10@7.40; straight patent, $6.50@6.75; 
first clears, $5.50@5.75. 

Little business is being transacted by 
rehandlers. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.25@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $6.25@6.75. 

Cash wheat has held about steady, with 
No. 2 red, with bill, quoted at $1.56 bu 
at Nashville. Mills are buying in mod- 
erate quantities to cover flour sales. 

Millfeed continues strong, with mills 
10 days behind on sales of wheat bran, 
and market steady. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $30@32; standard mid- 
dlings, $33@35. 

Corn meal remains dull. Prices: bolt- 
ed, in sacks, per ewt, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.75@1.80; unbolted, $1.75@1.80. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Feb, .18-24 ....... 186,480 98,021 62.5 
Previous week ... 185,430 87,119 46.9 
WOOP OOD caccccce 197,730 117,268 59.3 
Two years ago.... 180,690 _ 17,775 43.0 
Three years ago.. 233,850 156,152 66.7 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb, 24 Feb. 17 
Flour, bbis 31,400 33,700 
Wheat, bus 196,000 225,000 
Corn, bus ......- .. 161,000 131,000 
ee (ED neeeeees cones os 729,000 754,000 





Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for week, 122 cars. 
- . 
Malcolm Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer-Ford 


.Milling Co., and C. T. Johnson, of the 


Home Milling & Grain Co. both of 
Mount Vernon, Ind., visited the Nash- 
ville market recently. 

JouHn LEIPer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapvouts, INp.—Flour and wheat 
were dull during the week ending Feb. 
24. Feed remained in strong demand, 
with mills well sold up, and corn was in 
good call. The unsettled condition of the 
wheat market, and offers of buyers below 
the mark millers believe should exist, 
caused the dullness in flour. 

The output showed considerable re- 
duction from the previous week, but one 
large mill in the city was closed down 
practically all week, making repairs. 
While spot business was desultory, a 
number of future offers were placed, giv- 
ing evidence that, with a more settled 
wheat market, flour buying would be re- 
sumed at a good rate. 

No important sales of flour have been 
made in this territory except at conces- 
sions in price. It is reported by Indian- 
apolis millers that some large mills in 
southern Illinois sold flour 20c bbl lower 
than in the previous week. No reductions 
were made by local millers. Operations 
are still restricted to a considerable ex- 
tent because of the prevalence of grippe 
among employees. 

Bakers have made some good-sized of- 
fers in this locality, but prices were too 
low. There has been a fair amount of 
business in small lots, but nothing big 
has developed either in domestic or ex- 
port ‘trade. Consumers appear to be 
pretty well covered as to spot demand 
and necessity. 

One large miller is offering 95 per cent 
patents at $5.75@6.25 and patents at 
$6.50@7, while another is quoting the 
following prices: soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, $6@7.25; hard winter wheat patents, 
$5.75@6.50; spring wheat patents, $6.50 
@7.50. 

A continued strong demand for feeds 
of all.kinds is the feature of that mar- 
ket. Live stock feeders are booking large: 
orders, and the oversold condition of In- 
dianapolis mills has been changed very 
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little. While no changes have been made 
in prices during the week, millers are of 
the opinion that higher figures will obtain 
before long. Wheat feeds are leading 
the market. Bran is quoted at $32@34 
ton, mixed feeds at $33@35, and mid- 
dlings at $35@37, by one miller, while 
another is quoting $38 for wheat feeds 
and $42 for middlings, sacked. 

The wheat market was dull, with little 
demand. Corn options were easier, but 
demand held prices fairly firm. The 
movement of wagon wheat to local mills 
was strong, sufficient to reduce the price 
2c bu to $1.28. Preparations for obtaining 
funds for the payment of taxes due 
March 1 are held responsible for the 
movement to market. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 4114¢ 
to New York, Feb. 24: wheat, No. 2 red, 
$1.27@1.29; corn, No. 3 white 671,,@68c, 
No. 4 white 664,@671%,c, No. 3 yellow 
664,@67Y,, No. 4 yellow 65/%,@66%,c, 
No. 3 mixed 66@67, No. 4 mixed 654%@ 
66¥,c. Oats, No. 2 white 424,@438i4¢, 
No. 3 white 42@43c. Corn is quoted at 
75@80c bu at the wagon market, and 
oats at 50@53c. 

Inspections of grain on Feb. 24: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 3 red 3 cars,*No. 4 
red 1 car; corn, No. 2 white, 1 car, No. 
3 white 10 cars, No. 2 yellow 1 car, No..3 
yellow 27 cars, No. 4 yellow 9 cars, No. 2 
mixed 1 car, No. 3 mixed 4 cars; oats, 
No. 2 white 4 cars, No. 3 white 4 cars, 
No. 4 white 1 car, No. 1 mixed 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Feb. 24: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
a ee . . RETR TR Lee 11,660 51 
Previous week ............ 12,735 56 
WU Ge ibs 68060660604 10,400 46 
TWO VORTS OBO 2ccccccevers 8,935 39 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 





Out 
3,000 
109,000 
126,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Feb, 24, 1923. 285,400 320,500 466,000 


Last year.... 217,000 356,000 631,000 500 
Two yrs. ago 88,700 255,430 352,440 Ptr 


NOTES 
Nathan Kravitz is the new owner of 
the bakery at 5 North Euclid Avenue. 
The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, at its eighth annual con- 
vention in Marion, adopted resolutions 
favoring the union of purchasing agents 
of the Indiana Farmer Elevator Man- 
agers’ Association and the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers, and urging early 
completion of the St. Lawrence deep wa- 
terway project. 
Curis O. Apron. 


ALABAMA 


Moznite, Ara.—Some very nice lots of 
flour have been moving to points in mid- 
dle Alabama. Dealers seem to have the 
jobbers pretty well booked up for ship- 
ments within the next 30 days. Bakers’ 
orders are maintaining a level which is 
indicative of good business. 

In the millfeed market prices have ad- 
vanced about 10c per 100-lb sack. There 
have been a few car lot movements but, 
as a whole, buyers are confining them- 
selves to smaller orders. 

Prices quoted on flour, f.o.b., Mobile, 
in 98’s for hard and 96’s for soft, car 
lots: hard winter, short patent $8.10, 
standard patent $7.50@7.85; soft winter, 
short patent $8.50@9.05, standard pat- 
ent $6.95@7.60; Pacific mixture, $6.50. 
Bran is offered at $1.85 and shorts at 
$2.10 per cwt, f.o.b., Mobile, L.c.1. 

Exports for the week ending Feb. 24 
were particularly good to Cuba and other 
southern ports. European movement and 
demand for cargo space have been equal- 
ly quiet. This situation is attributed to 
the chaotic conditions abroad. 


NOTES a 


John H. Jones, president Page & Jones, 
sailed Feb. 17, on the Lake Fairport, 
for points among the Windward Islands 
and Cuba. He expected. to return in 
about 40 days. : 

The following lots of flour moved from 
this port during the week ending Feb. 
22: Nyhavan, Munson: Line, Havana 


8,125 bbls, Cardenas 300, Caibarien 1,300; 
Lake Fairport, Page & Jones, Kingston 
400 bbls, Port au Prince 2,540, Pointe-a- 
Pitre 200, Fort de France 800, San Do- 
mingo 300, Ponce 200; Anna Sofie, Mun- 
son Line, Puerto Tarafa 475, Nuevitas 
500, Antilla 150, Guantanamo 750, San- 
tiago 825. 
W. H. Biyxtey. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inpv.—Millers report a 
tremendous call for low grade flour and 
feed, mainly for Europe. Demand has 
grown to the extent that millers are at- 
tempting to buy from each other to fill 
orders. As a consequence, the price is 
advancing. 

Business with millers has improved. 
There has been a good demand through- 
out the Evansville territory, with prices 
about unchanged. High grade flour is 
lagging, though southern buyers are tak- 
ing the best patents. 

here has been a loosening up of wheat 
locally, and elevator receipts have been 
far beyond the ordinary. Local millers 
are paying $1.30 bu for wheat at the 
mill, and 5c less at stations. 

Quotations, based Evansville, in 98-Ib 
cottons, carload lots: best patent, $7.50 
@8; straights, $6.25@7.10; Kansas, $6.75 
@7.25; clears, in jutes, carload lots, 
based Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, firsts 
$4.75@4.85; seconds $4.35@4.50. 

Millfeed is still in great demand, prices 
quoted being, f.o.b., Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $35@37; mixed 
feed, $36@37; shorts, $37. 

W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga.—The flour trade shows 
a better feeling, although the volume has 
been but little larger. Orders have been 
given freely for small and mixed ship- 
ments. Prices remain steady to un- 
changed, with a few exceptions. The 
wheat millfeed trade has also made a 
better showing, and movement is larger 
on better demand. 

Cottonseed meal prices have remained 
practically unchanged, and demand very 
dull, while most of the movement has 
been to dairies. The fertilizer trade has 
been disappointing to the oil mills, and 
little meal has been moved. Cottonseed 
hull prices are about unchanged, and de- 
mand is rather dull. Offerings of meal 
and hulls from western territory are 
freely made. 

Hominy feed prices are higher on bet- 
ter demand, and stocks are light. 

The hay trade is narrow, and receipts 
light. Prices are unchanged. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—For the week ending 
Feb. 24 the flour market was fairly ac- 
tive, closing stronger than it opened. 
The wide fluctuations in the wheat mar- 
ket had a rather untoward effect on 
flour sales. Springs were unsettled and 
neglected. While some of the mills were 
willing to meet buyers on practically 
their own terms, the latter were hesi- 
tant and sales did not materialize, not- 
withstanding some very ae offers. 

Hard winters were steady, although 
inactive. Clears were in fair demand, 
while soft winter flours maintained their 
prices rather firmly. Rye flour was off 
5@1léc on all grades. 

Stocks of flour on hand are said to be 
ample for some time. The family trade 
is reported brisk. Consumption of ce- 
reals, pancake and buckwheat flours is 

ood 


Flour quotations: spring wheat patent 
$6.50@7.25 and hard winter’ $6.25@7, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25 
@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market showed consider- 
able activity. Demand was good, and 
offerings fair. Prices showed an ad- 
vance of slightly over $1 ton. Quota-. 
tions: standard middlings, $31.50@32.50; 
flour middlings, $33@34; red dog, $39 
@40; spring wheat bran, $33.50@34.50; 
winter wheat bran, $32.50@33.50. 

NOTES 
_ Lloyd Ellingwood, of the Andrews 
Milling Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor 
to.the trade here. 

The Marko bakery, Berwick, Pa., op- 
erated by Mrs. Mary Marko, was burned 
Feb. 10,-the loss: being $7,000. - 
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G. E. May, of Edwin May & Sons, was 
operated on for appendicitis on Feb. 10. 
He is making good progress toward re- 
covery. 

Jacob Houck, a miller at Glenmore, 
Pa., narrowly escaped death when his 
warehouse was burned on Feb. 19. He 
was badly injured. The property loss 
was $6,000. , 

The Mohican Co., a large chain store, 
is advertising a 1-lb loaf of bread for j¢. 
The S. B. Charters Grocery Co., Huey 
& Mathews, and the Butler chain stores 
are selling a larger loaf for 71/,c, or two 
for lc. 

The Penn service bakery has opened 
for business at 1430 Penn Avenue. The 
owner is William E. Barth, who was for- 
merly located in Connellsville, Pa., and 
prior to that conducted a bakery in 
Pittsburgh. , 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Famous Biscuit Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Harry C. May, of Edwin M. May 
& Sons, flour brokers, was elected a di- 
rector. The officers are as follows: John 
A. Simeral, president; Frank Wilbert, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Hubbard Milling Co. had a ver- 
dict of $5,000 rendered against it in the 
Allegheny County common pleas court in 

suit arising out of a collision some 
months ago in which a truck of the com- 
pany and a touring car collided on the 
Northside, There will be an appeal. 

The annual meeting of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. staff connected with the Pitts- 
burgh offices and district was held in 
the Fleischmann Building, Feb. 18, with 
F. B. Friday presiding. There were 51 
present. Harry C. Elste, district man- 
ager, made a brief address outlining the 
proposed Fleischmann campaign for the 
bakers and the Fleischmann service }»ro- 
gramme. He stated that the outlook for 
the coming year was most auspicious. 


C. C. Larts. 





RIGHTS AS TO DRAFTS 

A mill was denied the right to estab- 
lish a preferred claim against an insol- 
vent trust company on account of the 
proceeds of a car of flour represented 
by a draft that was collected by the 
trust company before it was closed, in 
the case of Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co. vs. Cosmopolitan Trust Co., 136 N.E. 
333, before the Massachusetts supreme 
judicial court. 

The mill sold a carload of flour to a 
Boston customer and drew draft on the 
buyer for the price, through the trust 
company and to the order of a Buffalo 
bank. The buyer deposited enough cash 
and checks with the trust company to 
cover the draft, and took it up. ‘The 
trust company sent a remittance letter 
to a New York bank, pursuant to collec- 
tion instructions, but failed to inclose 
the remittance referred to in the letter. 
A few days later the trust company was 
closed by Massachusetts authorities, and 
the mill unsuccessfully sought to impress 
a trust upon the assets of that company. 
The following is an abstract of the 
points decided by the supreme judicial 
court: 

A bank undertaking to collect a draft 
for the owner is liable for any loss sus- 
tained by latter through negligence of 
the bank. At the same time the bank 
is vested with such title as is necessary 
to enable it to make the collection, and 
when the draft is paid the bank ceases to 
be the draft owner’s agent and becomes 
his debtor to the amount of the pro- 
ceeds, This relationship of creditor and 
debtor is not altered 4 the fact that 
the draft owner may have directed re- 
mittance of the proceeds to a designated 
bank. 

Owners of drafts sent for collectien 
are presumed to assent to the gener 
practice of banks in mingling collection 
proceeds with their other funds, Ani, 
since the specific assets which were re- 
ceived by the trust company in collect- 
ing the draft had passed beyond its con 
trol, through being placed to the credit 
of another bank in the maintenance of 4 
special account there carried by the trust 
company, it was held that the mill had 
no preferred claim against the assets of 


the trust company. 
A. L. H. Srreet. 





Chilean flour at $3.80 per cwt makes it 
practically impossible for American flour 
to find a market in that country. 
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DULUTH, FEB. 24 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
ttons: 

= 1923 2 

Family patent ........ $6.80@7.10 $8.15@8.40 
Bakers patent ......-- 6.60@6.85 7.75@8.10 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina ....... 5.85@6.10 7.50@7.65 
Durum patent ........ 5.40@5.65 7.10@7.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.95; No. 2 straight, $4.65; No. 
3 dark, $8.50; No. 5 blend, $5.25; No. 8 
blend, $4.30. 

WHEAT—Aside from a fair interest in 
durum futures there was no feature. Opera- 
tions were light. Prices closed Feb. 24 a 
little under final basis of Feb. 17. The cash 
demand showed up pretty good under limited 
movement and offerings. Millers want de- 
sirable grades, and pay to get them. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of spring wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


-~ Dark northern—, -—Northern—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No, 2 

Feb, 17... 123% 120% 119% 116% 

Feb, 19... 123% 120% 119% 116% 

Feb. 20... 123% 120% 119% 116% 

Feb. 21... 123% 120% 119% 116% 

Med. BOP.c seeee sh000 seeee sence 
Feb. 23... 122 119 118 115 

Feb. 24... 121% 118% 117% 114% 

*Holiday. 


Amber durum———~ -—Durum—, 
Feb No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
17... 109% @113% 107% @111% 103% 101% 
19... 109% @113% 107% @111% 103% 101% 
20... 109% @113% 107% @111% 103% io1se 
21... 109% @113% 107% @111% 103% 101% 
Be°.. seses Wevcse esces @ 
23... 108 @112 106 @110 102 100 
24... 108% @113% 106%@111% 102% 100% 

*Holiday. 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 

Corn 
3 mixed No. 3 white 





Oats Rye 
No.1 Barley 


Feb, 17.... 68% 40% @42% 82 45@61 
Feb. 19.... 68 40% @42% 81% 45@61 
Feb, 20.... 68% 40% @42% 81% 45@61 
Feb. 21.... 68 39% @41% 80% 45@61 
a, Bi aee aces SooeESean Skee oe 
Feb. 23.... 67% 38% @40% 79% 45@61 
Feb. 24.... 66% 38% @40% 9% 45@62 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
c——Spring— ow Durum—, 
May July May July 
Feb. 17... 122% 121% 106% 106 % 
Feb. 19... 121% 120% 106% 106% 
Feb. 20... 121% 121% 106% 106% 
Feb. 21... 121% 121 oe 106% 
Oe Geese cakes! wseed. ome sane 
Feb. 23... 120 119 105° 104% 
Feb, 24... 119% 118% 105% 105 


*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 91 28 152 3 es 166 
Durum .... 590 50 107 3 7 12 
MUM cck ‘46 12 ee os 1 ee 
Totals 681 90 259 6 8 178 
BOR cacvce 13 «259 52 ee 
ere 3 44 158 16 7 
me 3444942 371 = 106 55 ° ‘ 58 
Barley .... 60 o# es ee o« 35 
Flaxseed .. 6 6 14 ee 14 ee 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Domestic—~ Bonded, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
PA vac 150 4,668 304 é 
MS cbocke 620 5,833 3,975 28 ve 2 
MO sis ees 6,668 1,544 231 62 ee ee 
Barley .... 212 196 32 58 10 1 
Flaxseed... 62 131 1,629 eo oe 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 24, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





bus bus bus cars cars cars 
12dakn 
1, 2 nor 284 192 85 35 33 6180 
8 dk nor 
3 nor 10 87 8 8 es 47 
All other 
spring ..1,893 478 382 8 6 17 
1,2 amd) 
1,2dur §1,494 210 104 88 26 7 
All other 
durum ..4,950 1,606 1,005 123 62 12 
Winter .... 1 38 1 “s 13 1 
Mixed .... ee oe 77 116 56 57 
—___ —e ee 
Totals ..8,632 2,611 1,662 478 195 381 


FLAXSEED 


Some operators were bullish, and estab- 
lished a new high price record on the crop. 
Buying absorbed the offerings pretty well 
until some cash Canadian flaxseed was 
worked to come here by rail. This weakened 


the market, causing a 3%@7%c reaction 
from top. The closing day, buyers raised 
prices 2@3c, only to lose the gain in the 
end, Against Feb. 17, closing quotations 
registered an advance of 2%c in the deferred 
contract up to 7%c in the current month. 
Cash premiums have practically been wiped 


out. 
—~-——Close——_. 
Opening Feb. 25 
Feb.19 High Low Feb. 24 —_— 
Feb. ..$3.00 $3.14 $2.98 $3.07% $.. 
Mch,.. 2.98 3.08% 2.98 3.02 eosene 
May .. 2.78 2.83% 2.77% 2.80% 2.62% 
July .. 2.71 2.76% 2.70% 2.72% 2.58% 





CHICAGO, FEB. 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MMOPCHAMED oo ccccccccsccccccvece $....@7.50 
Spring patents, jute ..........++. 6.30@6.85 
Spring straights, jute ........... 6.00 @6.60 
Spring clears, jute ...........+.6+ 4.80@5.40 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.70@4.20 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.40@7.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.85 @6.25 
Patent, 96 OOF GORE. cccccccccsese 5.40@5.75 
ClOMT, TEGRERE, FWGO oc cccscccoecss 4.50@490 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.20@6.60 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.75 @6.25 
Clear, southern, jute .........00.% 4.90@5.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.40@4.90 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.15 @4.50 


WHEAT—Red winters again were the fea- 
ture of the local cash market. On Friday, 
sales were reported at 18c over May, the 
highest on the crop. Hard winters in mod- 
erate demand. Mills took good milling 
wheat, but otherwise were not inclined to 
take hold. Shippers only fair buyers, with 
shipping sales amounting to 165,000 bus. 
Springs in light supply and demand nom- 
inal. Less durum received this week, with 
quiet demand. Some export inquiry, but re- 
sulted in little business from here. Nos. 1 
and 2 red $1.34%@1.35% bu, No. 3 red 
$1.32% @1.34%; No. 1 hard $1.19% @1.19%, 
No. 2 hard $1.16% @1.19%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.23% @1.30%, No. 2 dark $1.19%@ 
1.24%; No. 1 northern Ds 17% @1.22%, No. 
2 northern $1.13% @1.19 

CORN—Offerings etal this week and, 
with demand rather slow, prices dropped 
%@ic. Sales for shipment totaled 605,000 
bus. Receipts, 2,517 cars, against 1,834 last 
week and 3,625 last year. No. 2 mixed 73@ 
73%c bu, No. 3 mixed 71% @72c, No. 4 mixed 
70% @71%c, No. 5 mixed 70%c, No. 6 mixed 
69%c; No. 2 yellow 73%@74c, No. 3 yellow 
71% @72%c, No. 4 yellow 71@71%c, No. 5 
yellow 70%c, No. 6 yellow 70%c; No, 2 white 
73% @73%c, No. 3 white 71% @72%c, No. 4 


" white 71@71%c, No. 5 white 70% @71c. 


RYE—A fair milling demand. Shipping 
call light, with sales for shipment amounting 
to 15,000 bus. Prices down about 1@1%c. 
Receipts, 47 cars, against 53 last week and 
28 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 85@ 
85%c bu. 

CORN GOODS—No special activity, with 
some mills describing demand as quiet, and 
trade having no confidence in prices, while 
others say they did a fairly satisfactory busi- 
ness, due to the advance, at the old prices. 
Export inquiry limited and no business, due 
to low bids. Corn flour $1.85@1.87% per cwt, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal $1.75 
@1.80, white and yellow cream meal $1.75@ 
1.80, pearl and granulated hominy $1.75@ 
1.80, oatmeal $2.98%, jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL-—Market broke $2 
ton, due mainly, it is thought, to accumula- 
tions in the Northwest. Mills there and in 
this territory are understood to be grinding 
Argentine seed now and, with rather quiet 
demand, this has resulted in freer offerings. 
Oil meal is quoted at $51 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 





Flour, bblis..... 259 223 151 160 
Wheat, bus.... 343 349 293 256 
Corn, bus...... 3,722 7,067 1,117 3,724 
Oats, bus. +. 1,840 1,686 907 1,010 
Rye, bus... o 467 71 162 67 
Barley, bus. one Oa 180 63 37 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 24 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


WEL Unéesretctbbcbpncendeseses $6.20@6.45 
EE a oy pb bis Bn 00 STR S0 e ba kOe 5.30@5.85 
DY “oC, o's 5s os's 5.0 de 506 60:5,E> 4.560@ 4.80 
EE So n'c.s 6 5 her ectane somes 3.75 @4.15 


MILLFEED—Further advances occurred 
in prices, as demand for prompt or March 
shipment was more insistent and stocks 
lowest for this season. No buying for April 
or May. Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: bran, $30@31; brown shorts, $30.50 
@31.50; gray shorts, $32@33. 

WHEAT—Demand for hard wheat only 
fair, in spite of declines of 2@5c bu. Local 
mills bought moderate amounts of good to 


choice grain, but intermediate to ordinary 
quality was not especially wanted. Soft 
wheat was about ic lower. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.22, No. 2 $1.10@1.21, 
No. 3 $1.09@1.20, No. 4 $1.07@1.18; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.27@1.31, No. 2 $1.27@1.30, 
No. 3 $1.21@1.28, No. 4 $1.15@1.23, 

CORN—Good demand for the small ar- 
rivals caused an advance of %@lic for yel- 
low and mixed. White corn was unchanged. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 71%c, No. 2 
7i%ec, No. 3 70%@Tic, No. 4 70@70%c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 72@72%c, No. 2 72@72%c, 
No. 3 71% @72c, No. 4 71c; mixed corn, No. 1 
71@71%c, No. 2 71@71%c, No. 3 70% @7Ilc, 
‘No. 4 70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls.. 9,425 22,100 102,150 137,925 





Wh’'t, bus.1,366,200 1,784,700 691,200 1,201,500 
Corn, bus.. 486,250 716,250 135,000 105,250 
Oats, bus.. 173,400 142,800 163,500 99,000 
Rye, bus... 4,400 6,600 1,100 16,500 
Barley, bus 3,000 36,000 56,200 11,700 
Bran, tons. 560 480 4,900 4,440 
Hay, tons.. 5,772 7,762 2,784 2,136 
ST. LOUIS, FEB. 24 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
NE NE 66k. 400484000 OMe $6.50@7.00 
DPORMOOES oc ccccessvcccsscesoveses 6.20@6.50 
EE GOO koe neue ceess ba eee gn ees 5.00@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
WAGE ccocccesccscccescscesceccs 6.00 @6.25 
| Scere rie tte 5.15 @5.50 
WONG GREE cece ceecescesscenes 4.50@4.80 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
RN inc s% aad aude hs oenen eins 6.25 @6.50 
EE 5.000060 2 60 0600100 00604662 5.75 @7.00 
| gt ePPerrarrrcr ier 4.60@5.00 


MILLFEED—In excellent demand at firm 
prices. Sales to the East and Southeast were 
particularly good. Offerings are very light, 
and what feed is available is largely in the 
hands of resellers. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $31@31.50; 
soft winter bran, $31.50@32; gray shorts, 
$33 @34. 

WHEAT—Local mills came into the mar- 
ket for soft wheat. Shippers were moderate 
buyers and elevator interests took a little. 
Offerings of hard wheat light, but there was 
only a limited milling demand for the cheap- 
er grades. Receipts, 298 cars, against 213 
last week. Cash prices: No. red, $1.36; 
No. 3 red, $1.30@1.35; No. 4 red, $1.24@1.25; 
No. 2 hard, $1.17. 

CORN—Market fairly active for future 
corn, though at narrow fluctuations. Re- 
ceipts, 351 cars, against 427. Cash prices: 
No. 2 yellow 75c, No. 3 yellow 73@74c; No. 
2 white 74@75c, No. 3 white 73c. 

OATS—Very little trading for future de- 
livery; market generally weak and quiet. 
Receipts, 119 cars, against 138. Cash prices: 
No. 3 white, 45 @46c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 

83,870 90,860 100,580 109,470 

577,200 682,800 432,010 384,180 

674,700 1,056,901 480,540 524,820 

378,000 718,000 330,790 392,220 
2,200 23,100 

22,400 19,200 


Flour, bbis.. 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 
Rye, bus.... 
Barley, bus. 


7,370 


1,830 





MILWAUKEE, FEB, 24 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 

Spring patent ........ $6.75@7.50 $8.80@9.10 
Spring straight ....... 6.30@6.75 7.90@8.05 
WEE CEORE ccccvcccces 5.40@5.80 5.50@6.00 
Second clear ......... 4.25@5.25 4.00@5.00 
Kansas patent ........ 6.65@6.75 7.50@8.00 
Kansas straight ...... 6.20@6.30 7.00@7.50 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.60@5.65 6.00@6.30 
Rye flour, straight ... 5.00@5.10 5.60@5.70 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.65@4.65 3.80@5.30 
Corn flour, 100 lbs .... 1.85@1.90 1.50@1.60 
Corn grits, 100 lbs .... 1.85@1.90 1.35@1.45 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs.... 1.80@1.85 1.45@1.50 
MILLFEED—Higher. Demand beyond 
ability to supply. Mills still behind on de- 


liveries and offer little, even deferred. Bran 
advanced 50c, with winter quotable at $1.75 
@2 ton higher. Standard middlings up 50c 
and flour middlings $1. Red dog firm but 
nominally unchanged. Oil meal off $1; cot- 
tonseed meal up $1@2 ton. Reground oat 
feed held $1 higher. Comparative prices, 
car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran....$30.00@30.50 $27.50@28.50 
Winter bran ..... 32.50@33.25 28.00@28.50 
St. fine middlings. 30.00@30.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings .. 31.50@32.50 29.50@30.00 
Red dog ........ - 33.00@34.00 31.00@32.00 
Rye feed ......... 27.50@28.00 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed ..... 33.00@33.50 23.50@24.50 
Reground oat feed. 13.50@14.00 .....@..... 


Old process oil 


Pe oe 52.50@53.00 - @51.50 
Cottonseed meal .. 47.00@52.00 ..@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... -@42.65 -@32.65 

WHEAT—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 48 
cars; last week, 45; last year, 20. Offerings 


light; demand good from millers and ship- 
pers. Basis unchanged on spring and hard 
winter; premiums on red winter advanced 
1@2c. No. 1 dark northern, fancy, 6@9c 


over Minneapolis May price; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, May to 2c over; No. 1 red winter, 17@ 
18¢e over. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.22@1.28, No. 2 $1.20@1.25, No. 3 $1.18 
@1.22; No. 1 red winter $1.35@1.36, No. 2 
$1.34@1.36, No. 3 $1.32@1.34; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.21@1.21%, No. 2 $1.20@1.21, No. 3 
$1.16@1.19; No. 1 mixed $1.26@1.31, No. 2 
$1.21@1.28, No. 3 $1.19@1.26. 
RYE—Declined 2% @3c. Receipts, 61 cars; 
last week, 43; last year, 62. Shippers readily 
absorbed moderate receipts. Milling demand 
still negligible. Market closed weak, with 
basis reduced. No. 2 sold at 1%@2c under 
May price. No. 1 closed at 84% @85c; No. 2, 
84%c; No. 8, 84@84%c; No. 4, 83@84c. 
CORN—Declined ic. Receipts, 471 cars; 
last week, 367; last year, 598. Offerings fair 
and market ruled fairly active, shipping and 
milling. Basis easier; No. white ranged 
2%@2%c under May price; yellow 2%@3c 
under; mixed 3@3%c under. No. 3 white 
closed at 71% @71%c; No. 3 yellow, 71%@ 
71%c; No. 3 mixed, 71@71\c. 
OATS—Declined ic. Receipts, 254 cars; 
last week, 228; last year, 221. Fair demand 
from shippers and industries for fair offer- 
ings. Basis unchanged; No. 3 white spot 
ranged %@1%c under May price, according 
to weight, closing at 43% @4d4c. 
BARLEY—Advanced ic. Receipts, 122 
cars; last week, 84; last year, 84. Offerings 
smaller; trade fair for choice. Market steady. 
Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quot- 
able at 72@74c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 
65@71c; light weight, 40@43-lb test, 62@ 
66c; feed, 60@62c, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 eo 
9,800 24,350 14,140 18,25 
64,400 28,000 83,100 ies7s 
697,080 885,020 357,225 472,907 
558,800 467,415 393,230 288,275 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Barley, bus.. 191,200 123,240 55,760 59,580 
Rye, bus..... 86,315 86,665 24,120 31,700 
Feed, tons... «+... 330 10,209 7,645 





BUFFALO, FEB. 24 

FLOUR—Prices, per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Best patent, spring .............. $7.75 @8.00 
BORMOTS PATON 2ncccccccccctcgqeces 
Oe GOO caves euserasreesusees 
BAFO; PUTO WIS 002 cvcccsrccccescs 
Bs NE. 0 606 00 ee Kok ogee ius 








MILLFEED— 
ee Ree eee 
Standard middlings, 
Flour middlings, ton ‘ 
err e eee 39.25 @39.50 
Corn meal, coarse, ton ........ 33.50@ 34.00 
ee ee 33.00 @34.00 
Hominy feed, white, ton........ 34.00 @34.25 
Gietem Feed, COM cscccccccesccce 46.50@ 46.75 
Oil meal, tom ..ccccsesccccccece 50.50@51.00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked -@ 3.10 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs, local billed. -@ 2,05 


There were no offerings of de- 
sirable wheat on track. 

CORN—There were few buyers for the in- 
creased offerings. The West was steady, and 
sellers held for closing prices of the preced- 





ing day. The close was steady. Closing: No. 
2 yellow, 84c; No. 3 yellow, 83%c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 81%c; No. 5 yellow, 79'4¢c,—on track, 


through billed. 

OATS—Receipts light and sellers were ask- 
ing an advance, but the market closed un- 
changed with No. 2 white %c above last 
week’s close. Closing: No. 2 white, 53c; No. 
3 white, 52c; No. 4 white, 50%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—The market was strong, and 
offerings were very light. This week’s close 
was 2c above that of last week. Malting 
was quoted at the close at 80@82c, and 
feed at 76@78c, on track, through billed. 
Malting in store, 78@80c; opening shipment, 
76 @80c. 

RYE—No, 2 was quoted at 98c, on track, 
through billed, a decline of lc, compared 
with last week’s close. 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 24 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 

Spring Girat Patent 2c cccccccccece $6.90@7.15 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.40@6.65 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.00@6.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white .........seceseee 5.00@5.40 
Rye flour, medium .........++.05. 4.25@4.60 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .. 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 

MILLFEED—Nominally steady, with de- 
mand and trading very limited. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36@ 
36.50; soft winter bran, $36.50@37; standard 
middlings, $36@36.50; flour middlings, $38.50 
@39.50; red dog, $41@42; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $35.50@36. 

WHEAT—Declined 2%c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 365,833 bus; ex- 






ports, 430,800; stock, 2,639,178. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.33%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.32%; range of 


southern for week, $1.08@1.34 

CORN—Off 1%c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 925,626 bus; exports, 958,- 
009; stock, 1,608,762. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 8 yellow or better, tfack, 90@91c; 
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contract, spot, 83%c; No. 2, spot, 85c; range 
of southern for week, 85 @90c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $4.60. 

OATS—Gained %c; demand and movement 
improving. Receipts, 16,859 bus; exports, 
34,897; stock, 408,046. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 55@55%c; No. 8 white, do- 
mestic, 54@54%c. 

RYE—Lost 2%c; movement and demand 
fair Receipts, 393,584 bus; exports, 423,556; 
stock, 1,779,203. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 95%c. 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 24 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 12,- 


880,433 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 5,150 sacks to 
Helsingborg, 3,789 bbls to Abo, 1,000 sacks 
to Leith, 2,400 to Dundee, 600 to Copen- 


hagen and 792 to Rotterdam. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent . $7.25 @7.65 


Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@7.00 
Spring first clear ...............- 5.75@6.256 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.60@7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 


jane ae aa 6.00 @6.50 
RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offe rings at former rates. Quota- 
tions: $5.35@5.60 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and steadily held at $4@4.25 per 98-lb sack. 
MILLFEED 


Soft winter straight 


-Supplies small and market 


firm, but demand only moderate. Quota- 
tions, car lots, per ton: 

Spring OFAN ..caccccvccsccscces $36.50@37.00 
Soft winter Oran .....cccccecces 37.560@38.00 
Standard middlings ........... 36.00 @ 36.50 
Flour middlings ........+-+e+6+ 37.50@38.00 
ROG GOR wcccccccccvecsvceseses 41.00 @42.00 


WHEAT 
net decline of 2%ec. 


Market irregular, closing at a 
Trade quiet. Receipts, 


1,263,336 bus; exports, 1,219,357; stock, 2,- 
652,492. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No. 3 red winter .......se00. $1.30% @1.31% 
Noa. .8 red wititer ...cccesecee 1.26% @1.27% 
BG. 6 Ped WIMte .occcocceces 1.24% @1.25% 
Dee, 6. POG WHT i cacwcvcccers 1.20% @1.21% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.20%@1.22% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.15% @1.17% 


Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Quiet, but steady under light offer- 
ings. Receipts, 278,319 bus; exports, 669,959; 
stock, 425,320. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 85@86c, No. 3 883%@ 
84%c, No. 4 82@83c; car lots for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow, 90@90%c; No. 3 yellow, 89 
@s89%e. 

CORN 
changed, 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... ....@2.00 


PRODUCTS—Inactive and un- 
Offerings moderate but ample. 


Yellow table meal, fancy ......... Site 
White table meal, fancy ......... +++ « @2.00 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00 @2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... @2.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

plese 84 O68 GACH .ccccccvscscecs - @2.00 

OATS—Quiet and %c lower. Receipts, 42,- 
844 bus; stock, 792,918. Quotations: No. 2 


white, 54@54%c; No. 3 white, 53@53%c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ilb sacks, 
$3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 


BOSTON, FEB. 24 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 6.75 @7.60 
Spring first clears ...........-.-- 5.75@6.26 


Hard winter patents ............. 6.25 @7.35 
Soft winter patents ............. 6.50@7.65 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @6.65 
Bott Winter CORES 2. vvcccvescice 6.25 @6.50 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 5.15 @5.50 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with mod- 
erate offerings in transit and prices firmly 
held. Spring bran, $36.75@37; winter bran, 
$37.25@37.50; middlings, $37@39.50; mixed 
feed, $37@42.50; red dog, $42.50; gluten feed, 
$49.80; gluten meal, $59.05; hominy feed, 
$37.50; stock feed, $38.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$19; cottonseed meal, $50.50@56.90; linseed 
meal, $56.75,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firm but quiet, with 
little change. Granulated yellow is quoted 
at $2.15, bolted yellow $2.10, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.85, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with market 
unchanged at $3.10 for rolled and $3.41 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c—Receipts—, — 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis.... 17,650 $9,120 ..... «ee-- 


Wheat, bus.. .149,825 seees 168,538  ..... 
Care, OG8..... 6,650 471,845 7,609 13,642 
Oats, bus..... 27,625 84,815 35,079 14,110 
PEO, CORcccse sesecoe . vedee 60,930 1,768 
meee, WO... s sécae “stuss s800e 1,295 
Millfeed, tons. 57 oe. Sices saeiee 
Corn meal, bbls wes GOB ssect 0 ves 
Oatmeal, cases. eee  —aerr aa ere 
Oatmeal, sacks. Cae cette sFees 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Feb. 24: 121,231 bus bonded wheat to 
Liverpool. 





NEW YORK, FEB, 24 


FLOUR—Demand for fiour spotted. Ma- 
jority of brokers report dullness, but here 
and there business is fair. Demand for Kan- 
sas flours limited. Export business had a 
little better tone, although foreign buyers 
cannot yet meet American prices. Quota- 
tions: spring fancy patent $7.20@7.50, stand- 
ard patent $6.25@6.90, first clears $5.75@6; 
Kansas short patent $6.40@6.90, straight $6 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


@6.40; soft winter straights, $5.75@6; rye, 
$4.75@5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 263,678 
bbls. 

WHEAT—Price changes feverish. Under- 
tone weak. Commission houses quite heavy 
sellers, though sentiment divided. Export 
interest largely lacking. Prices: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., export, nominal; No. 1 dark northern 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.51; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, c.i.f., export, $1.30%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.33%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., export, $1.22%. Receipts, 317,- 
800 bus. 

CORN—Receipts liberal at primary points, 
with fair export sales. Shorts and commis- 
sion houses good buyers on the decline. 
Prices: No. 2 yellow, 93c; No. 2 mixed, 92%c; 
No. 2 white, 93c. Receipts, 693,000 bus. 

OATS—Comparatively little new feature. 
Receipts small at primary points, but cash 
demand slow. Quotations: No. 2 white, 57c; 
No. 3 white, 56c. Receipts, 174,000 bus. 





TOLEDO, FEB. 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.10@6.50; local springs, 
$6.30@7; local hard winters, $5.90. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $33.00 @34.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 33.50@34.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 34.00 @34.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 72 cars, 60 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 82 cars, 36 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 17 cars, 15 contract. 
WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 100,800 32,400 88,955 148,015 
Corn, bus.... 102,500 125,000 30,280 39,545 
Oats, bus.... 34,850 75,850 13,450 34,520 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 27 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 
Feb. 27 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


GUE. -ocbueseenanas $6.75 @7.30 $8.35 @8.95 
Standard patent ...... 6.60@6.75 7.80@8.30 
Second patent ........ 6.45@6.50 7.45@7.95 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.830@5.65 5.50@5.60 
*Second clear, jute ... 3.70@4.10 3.75@4.00 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Feb. 27), in 
jute, were: 


Feb. 27 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.45@5.80 $7.00@7.25 
Durum flour ......... 4.15@4.70 5.60@6.00 
Ge seb aeeb daeeese ba 3.75@4.05 4.00@4.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


March 3... ...... 254,525 202,485 212,795 
Feb. 24... 295,160 252,720 231,770 214,300 
Feb. 17... 267,955 278,745 268,875 246,960 
Feb. 10... 249,050 298,385 276,290 258,370 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
12,780 


March 8... cccvsce errr 1,680 
Feb, 24... 4,800 13,565 5,355 3,635 
Feb, 17... 1,200 4,535 715 3,895 
Feb. 10... 964 2,855 1,070 2,930 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwester mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 


ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 6. 62 59,590 163,795 127,595 eee ese 
Jan. 13. 61 57,790 181,795 160,798 eee 714 


Jan. 20. 54 59,540 191,490 160,610 eee 675 
Jan. 27. 53 565,940 181,115 160,530 1,582 
Feb. 3. 55 58,800 151,795 135,825 1,137 
Feb. 10. 42 50,375 160,300 150,150 eee eee 
Feb. 17. 50 57,900 161,510 182,505 eee eee 
Feb. 24. 45 47,675 160,300 142,835 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 27), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

re Feb. 27 Year ago 
BRVGR 6c cccccccsess $28.50@29.00 $25.25@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings... 30.50@31.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.50@35.00 32.00@35.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $28.75 @29.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.25@29.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.50@29.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.75@30.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 26.00@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 





Corn meal, yellowt ......... 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white* .. 4.75@ 4.80 
Rye flour, pure GUM  cnacens 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.50@ 6.60 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.35@ 6.40 
PBT GR occa tetcccsceuciin see -@ 2.65 
Eelmeeed C8 MmeRl® co ccscccesecee @ 48.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbi in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. ln 

Feb. 31 ...... $1.21% @1.31% $1. 20% @1. 29% 
Beb. 23° 0.0.2 sesceeQeoeeees -@... 
Feb, 23 ...... 1.19% @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% 
Feb. 34 ....... 1.195% @1.29% 1.17% @1.27% 
Web... 26 «cscs 1.185% @1.28% 1.16% @1.26% 
Wed. BE sce vs 1.20 @1.30 1.18. @1.28 


No, 2 dark 

Feb. 21 2.365% $1.19% @1.26% $1. 1g gia 
Wed. BB ccc ccccceQ@ecccee cstece 

Beb. 32...%... 1.17% @1. 24% ete $f "22% 
Web. 34°>.'.... 1.16% @1.24% 1.15% @1.22% 
Feb. 26 ...... 1.15% @1.28% 1.14% @1.21% 
Hebd. 87 2 +..0% r.17 0 @1.25 1.16 @1.23 
Feb. May July Feb. May July 
| Sr $1.23% $1.19% 24..... $1.18% $1.18 
DiMcncsHteete. enaneie Gerad 1.17% 1.17 
err 1.18% 1.18% 27..... 1.19 1.18% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Per. Bh ...cee Men rote Webi a ae 
Feb. 22° .. oPccccee . ° 
Feb. 23 ...... 1.04 @1.07 “97 $3 "99° 
Wem. BE wcoces 1.04% @1.07% -97%@ .99% 
DOM BS ccccee 1.03% @1.06% 96% @ .98% 
DOR BT; iccves 1.05% @1.08% .98% @1.01% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Vob. £3. .csece $1. ret 06% $ ‘Ne 99% 
Feb. 223° ....6 cocseeQeeveee covceeQDeesees 
PO BS cvrveve 1.02, Si 05 "95" ‘3 .98 
Pee. B46 ccicse 1.02% @1.05% 95%@ .98% 
Feb. 26 ...... 1.01% @1.04% 94% @ .97% 
Pee, BF cconics 1.03% @1.06% -96% @1.00% 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20. 67% @67% 40% @41% 80% @80% 52@62 
21. 66 @67 40% @41% 80 @80% 52@62 
BBe ocr Besee acre @. cavsGeces oeOeee 
23. 65 @66 39% @40% 79% @79% 52@62 
24. 64% @65% 38% @39% -@78% 52@62 
26. 64 @64% 38% @39% -@77% 52@62 


*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
F 


Saturday were: “eb. 25 

Feb. 24 Feb. 17 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,554,970 821,940 1,609,990 
Flour, bbls....... 30,683 9,703 19,213 
Millstuff, tons 3,215 1,296 764 
COG, BRB. cc cues 183,600 109,980 787,680 
Oats, BUS. ....02¢ 337,400 190,070 532,350 
Barley, bus...... 211,640 117,660 151,580 
RPO, BBs scccece 264,120 151,940 85,090 
Flaxseed, bus.... 68,400 33,600 42,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Feb. 25 

Feb. 24 Feb. 17 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 647,360 . 461,700 403,650 
Flour, bbis....... 310,532 292,919 294,239 
Millstuff, tons 13,887 10,571 12,093 
COoPm, BOGeccccece 83,160 104,800 324,300 
Oats, bus........ 544,680 469,450 412,090 
Barley, bus...... 237,980 201,600 201,300 
Be, SO cess vcce $5,040 182,040 47,600 


Flaxseed, bus.... 13,200 10,260 32,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 25 Feb. 26 
Feb. 24 Feb. 17 1922 1921 








No. 1 dark ..... 3,675 3,830 1,360 1,141 
No. 1 northern. .1,304 1,189 24 24 
No. 2 northern. .1,234 1,213 271 7 
Others ......0. 9,308 9,356 5,692 5,187 

Totals ...... 15,521 15,588 7,347 6,360 
In 1920 ........ 8,874 ESOP cosee seeve 
BI BES cscevese 283,889 33,5629 ..... seeoe 
Se eer 774 Wat seco s0609 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 25 Feb. 26 Feb. 28 
Feb. +g Feb. 17 1922 1921 1920 


Corn ... 38 376 1,494 627 100 
Oats ..10, 916 11,074 22,316 8,779 2,368 
Barley . - 903 976 843 1,185 231 
Rye ....2, ” 2,251 1,080 92 4,933 
Flaxseed. 8 136 1,185 24 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ——Duluth-——, 
Track To arr. Track May = 


Feb. + $3.16 3.12% 3.10 2.87% 2.8 
Feb, 31. eee 3.15 3.09 3.16 2.89 280% 
Fred. 22° .. ...c00 sosece eoecee conces sescce 
Feb. 23... 3.17 3.12% 3.06% 2.89% 2.81 
Feb, 24... 3.14% 3.08% 3.07% 2.88% 2.80 


Feb. 26... 3.07 3.02 3.00 2.84 2.77 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r——Receipts——, -——In store——_, 

. 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 68 42 72 6 136 1,185 
Duluth..... 6 6 14 62 1381 1,640 
Totals..... 74 48 86 68 267 2,825 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 
24, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














7-—Receipts—, —Shipments—, 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis ... 4,723 2,927 852 938 
co: 3,152 2,362 2,981 2,928 
Bete ni ses 7,875 5,289 3,833 3,866 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Feb. 
24, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
37 71 679 


Atlantic .... 401 1,465 
ere 137 154 20 T 43 
Pacific ..... 70 “ae oan 251 


Totals .... 608 1,619 57 322 722 
Prev. week.. 746 1,609 27 358 1,086 
Totals July 1, 

1922, to Feb 

24, 1923 107, 027 42,659 13,336 15,816 30,861 
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OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 27, in cents per 100 lbs: 


a F rom 


—_—e, * 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.09 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
a 18.00 .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bremen ...... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
eee Du 66nd Wess. see. 
Cardiff ...... BUD cede eeew cccs 
Bergen cece. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
GOO etcccecs BBO seco SOOO cece 
Dublin ...... BB.00 .cce 38.00 .... pies 
Dundee ...... 17.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 5.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 er 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 pas 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 bee 
7 ae 20.00 -+ 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles 25.00 


Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 °8.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 ies 
1 


BOGEN scevvecs 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Liverpool .... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
London ...... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Londonderry.. 18.00 ae ane as 
Manchester .. 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Newcastle niece abe” 60-6 « a 
Rotterdam ... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 5.00 
Gibraltar ‘MD. bebe. SHER tebe re 
Southampton. 16.00 ee peee e000 
Pee 24.00 . 24.00 24,00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 hee” 2000 
eee 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stock. 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week en) ling 
Feb. 23, in bushels (000's omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley !"lax 
Consolidated .... 1,289 128 37 18 
Ogilvies ......... 962 71 160 i" 
Grain Growers .. 1,671 280 166 ie 
Fort William .... 850 142 182 13 
| ASA eee 2,568 559 197 69 
North Western .. 2,195 156 250 - 
Port Arthur ..... 3,086 541 479 52 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,028 162 78 166 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,549 192 31 39 
Private elevators. 8,342 1,085 522 69 

TOON. cc wvecas 25,437 3,317 2,201 417 
WOOP BOO cicccase 24,432 3,758 1,489 678 
Receipts ........ 637. 169 69 12 
Rail shipments... 433 225 40 23 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTE!)) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Ihus 
No. 1 hard ..... 41 Wo 1C. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern.13,334 No. 2C. W...... 622 
No. 2 northern. .2,958 No. 3C. W...... 1,189 
No. 3 northern..1,157 Ex. 1 feed ..... 4 
| i. sree ere 119 
SS eee 
es ME bescesewne 
a. Sarr 
ee 
WIRteh cccccwees 
Special bin .... 

Others ...... oe 
a |) Bee 
Wetel cicsces 








United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Feb. 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 735 1,546 361 1,841 62 
Boston ..... 2 9 29 cee . 
Buffalo .....2,990 327 1,140 1,050 524 
Afloat .... 932 eee 502 re 50 
Chicago - 1,565 12,126 7,077 324 OS 
Afloat ....° 752 ey 181 248 : 
Detroit ..... 33 39 157 27 
St. Joseph...1,043 588 ace 7 4 
Duluth ..... 8,461 .150 619 6,668 212 
Galveston ...2,035 eee ve. 114 eee 
Indianapolis. 285 321 466 ase 
Kan, City...5,665 1,328 1,090 142 lho 
Milwaukee... 184 651 1,007 298 239 
Sioux City... 378 650 386 41 1 
Minneap’lis 15,221 380 10,916 2,381 $03 
N. Orleans. .1,692 933 231 69 3 
Newp. News. ... 141 men ia 
New York... 590 2,329 1,357 278 200 
Omaha ..... 2,079 1,835 1,947 448 9 
Peoria ...... 2 406 391 re 
Philadelphia. 585 387 788 40 3 
St. Louis.... 783 1,002 648 10 3 
Toledo ..... 803 115 289 17 1 
Canals ..... 381 ee seo 10 
Totals ...47,496 25,260 29,275 14,025 2,912 


Last year..41,278 40,897 70,470 7,335 2,0) 

Increases: Corn, 1,594,000 bus; rye, 1,07'.- 
000. Decreases: Wheat, 450,000 bus; oa's, 
1,021,000; barley, 70,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-——-Mpls—7, -—Duluth— eget 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 
Feb, 20 ... 116 248 81 33 250 rr 
Feb. 81... 161 °.. 32 «... —_ * 
Sue, Be ses ©. GB, 38 6 %.. =| 295 
Feb. 23 ... 319 33 «108 84 217 151 
Feb. 24... 165 187 31 34 157 3 
Feb. 26 ... 426 3873 78 15 158 1 
Totals ..1,187 1,229 330 205 879 1,345 
*Holiday. 








Practically all the wheat imported into 
Greece lately has been from Canad:', 
though Argentina may soon figure as 4 
competitor. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 917.) 


The Gunderson mili, Kenyon, Minn., 
is idle, and the owners do not expect to 
resume operations. 

E. R. Barber, Jr., manager Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned Feb. 
93 from a hurried personal trip to Boston. 

Harold R. Ward, secretary Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned 
Feb. 24 from a business trip through 
New England markets. 

John V. Bass, of the Benedict Flour 
& Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, is at 
the Commander Mill Co.’s office in Min- 
neapolis today, Feb. 27. 

Howard W. Files, sales manager durum 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, is calling on the trade 
in central states territory. 

A bill before the Minnesota legislature 
provides for a 10 per cent tax on all 
contracts or sales, for future delivery, 
of grain or grain products. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.711% ; 
three-day, $4.71; 60-day, $4.701,,, Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.50. 

J. E. Kelly, a former director of the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
has been elected secretary of the or- 
ganization, succeeding G. B. Thiel. 

Advices from the East are that south- 
wesiern patents are being offered in some 
markets for long deferred shipment at 
$1@ 1.25 bbl under what local mills ask. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, has filed suit in the district court at 
Duluth against H. C, Meining, to re- 
cover $670 damages for alleged breach 
of contract. 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. has instructed its bag manufac- 
turers to add to the wording on their 
sacks the line: “Bread is the Best and 
Cheapest Food.” 

The North Dakota Railroad Commis- 
sion has ordered an investigation of 
freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, with a view to removing alleged dis- 
criminations against the State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks. 

William B. MacLean, of Minneapolis, 
has been appointed a member of the 
state board of grain appeals, for a three- 
year term. Mr. MacLean is a veteran 
member of the grain trade, having been 
connected with various concerns since 
coming here in 1885. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has shipped three Carter disc oat 
separators to the Sperry Flour Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., three to the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and one to the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Also a seed machine to the M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., and a similar 
machine to London, Eng. 

Based on the close today (Feb. 27), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.01; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.08; in central North Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 99c; in cen- 
tral Montana, No. 1 dark 88c, No. 1 
northern 86c. 

A final meeting of creditors of the 
Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. will be held 
in the office of the referee in bankruptcy, 
in Mankato, March 8. The total receipts 
of the trustee have been $14,985, and dis- 
bursements in first dividend and adminis- 
tration expenses $14,091. The trustee will 
offer for sale to the highest bidder for 
cash all uncollected book accounts, 
amounting to $3,100. 





CONCERNING MILLING COMPANIES 

Although formation of a milling cor- 
poration may be contemplated, those who 
actively participate in business operations 
before the incorporation is completed 
may render themselves personally liable, 
jointly and severally with their as- 
sociates, for debts incurred in such op- 
erations. The point is illustrated by the 
decision of the Kansas City court of 
appeals in the case of Commerce Trust 
Co. vs. McMechen, 220 S.W. 1019. 

Incorporation of the Mammoth Milling 


Co. at Rosedale, Kansas, being contem- 
plated, the promoters interested defend- 
ant, who subscribed for $7,000 worth of 


the $40,000 stock of the proposed com- 
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pany. Without first perfecting the cor- 
poration, milling operations were begun. 
A note given in the name of the com- 
pany came into plaintiff's hands by 
transfer, and the question presented in 
the suit was whether defendant was per- 
sonally liable for a balance due on it, 
on the theory that he and his associates 
were in legal effect partners. Affirming 
judgment in favor of plaintiff, the court 
of appeals holds that a partnership did 
exist. In part, the court said: 

“Upon the facts, about which there is 
no substantial dispute, the defendant is 
undoubtedly liable on the note. ‘It had 
its inception in the first note given on 
April 21, 1912, in the name of the mill- 
ing company, by Wolaver, one of the 
partners managing the business at that 
time, and was used in that business. It 
was renewed twice. The last renewal 
(the one in suit) was on Aug. 20, 1912. 
Before this time defendant had entered 
into the formal agreement with others, 
above referred to, to form a corporation 
to carry on the milling business, and 
without incorporating they began, through 
Wolaver as trustee or manager, operat- 
ing the business. The evidence is con- 
clusive that defendant knew this. The 
business was commercial in its nature, 
and a managing partner may borrow 
money in the partnership name with 
which to operate the business. . . . 

“The law is that, if persons intending 
to form a corporation engage in business 
before carrying out or completing such 
intention, they may be held as partners. 
And so it is the law that, if in a trading 
or commercial partnership the manager 
thereof borrows money for use in its 
business, the partnership and each of its 
members are liable. . . . 

“It appears that, after the corpora- 
tion was formed, it was thrown into re- 
ceivership, and it is claimed by defend- 
ant that plaintiff presented the note for 
allowance, and that it was allowed, and 
part payments afterwards made on it. 
This, it is claimed, is a bar to this ac- 
tion. -Plaintiff claimed that the present- 
ment for allowance was made at defend- 
ant’s request; and it was so shown with- 
out dispute. But, whether so or not, the 
newly formed corporation took over all 
the assets of the partnership, and we can 
see no just ground for barring a claim 
against a party primarily liable for the 
effort of his creditor to reduce the claim 
by obtaining payments from that source.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





COST OF SEED WHEAT AID 

Great Faris, Mont.—Montana’s ef- 
forts to assist farmers to seed wheat dur- 
ing the war, in 1918, and following the 
drouth of 1919, are going to be extremely 
costly for the state, it is asserted by 
pence he of the legislature. Estimates 
indicate that the state will lose not far 
from $250,000. 

Seed loans were secured by chattel 
mortgage on the crops. Committees of 
the legislature have discovered that on 
more than $200,000 of such loans, not 
calculating interest,.no efforts have been 
made to collect the money due and no 
steps. have been taken to secure new 
paper. The statute limitation on a chat- 
tel mortgage in this state is two years. 

The loans were authorized by the legis- 
lature by bonds issued under the fiction 
of being needed to suppress “insurrec- 
tion,” that being the only way that the 
legislature could “hasten to the relief of 
the farmers,” one of the popular pastimes 
of legislatures of this state in recent 
years. 

In addition to $500,000 lent by the 
state, numerous counties issued bonds for 
sums varying from $200,000 to $600,000, 
and it is believed that not more than 50 
per cent of the sony aid has been or 
ever will be repaid. The federal govern- 
ment also came to the rescue, and it has 
been stated that Montana farmers se- 
cured more than $2,000,000 from that 
source. 

Some of the more conservative taxpay- 
ers have pointed out recently, and many 
took the view at the time the loans were 
made, that it all was of the essence of 
class legislation and could not be of real 
benefit to the state. Some of those who 
urge that view most sedi | are suc- 
cessful farmers. Joun A. Curry. 





Argentine corn and Danubian oats 
have n selling well in Belgium, but 
there has been very little demand for 
barley. 
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Reduced export demand and the com- 
pleting of grinding for previous orders 
for the Orient have resulted in a gen- 
eral slowing down of milling activities. 
Iocal demand is fairly satisfactory, but 
as it is at best only a comparatively small 
factor in absorbing the milling capacity 
of the coast mills, flour production will 
be further curtailed unless business 
should arise from sources from which 
there is no immediate demand in sight. 

Oriental inquiry was light during the 
week, the strength in wheat up to mid- 
week having put flour quotations too high 
for importers to expect to obtain suffi- 
cient concessions to meet their ideas as 
to the value of American flour. 

The subsequent recession in wheat quo- 
tations at Chicago and Liverpool was 
only partially reflected in Pacific Coast 
wheats, as the light stocks of coast wheats 
keep them very firm. There are evi- 
dences, however, that the Orient would 
again be in the market for flour—at a 
price—and that a further break in wheat 
prices may result in further liberal sales 
to China and Hongkong. 

Some flour is selling to the west coast 
of South America, but the volume is 
small, The United Kingdom is silent, 
prices being too far apart to attempt to 
bridge. 

Interstate demand, rail shipment, is 
disappointing in all directions, and even 
the low water rate via the canal to At- 
lantic ports is inducing only a moderate 
movement. 

Soft wheat flour is nominally un- 
changed for the week, but list prices are 
not strictly adhered to and buyers are 
obtaining concessions. Blue-stem fam- 
ily patent is unchanged at $7.50 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons, with the nominal quotation 
on pastry and Washington bakers $6.05 
@6.90 bbl, respectively, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. Export straights are quoted at 
$5.60@5.70 bbl, and cut-off at $5.80@ 
5.90, both basis cotton 14’s, and export 
patent $6.70@6.80, basis cotton 98’s. 

Hard wheat top patents are firmer and 
in some cases 25@30c bbl above last 
week’s level, and are quoted, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, seaboard: Dakota, $7.50 
@8.20 bbl; Montana, $7@7.55; Washing- 
ton, made from Montana and/or Dakota 
and Pacific hard wheats, $6.90@7.50. 

The millfeed market is firmer and 
prices more strongly held, though not 
quotably higher. ashington mill-run is 
quoted at ton, straight cars, coun- 
try points. Montana feed continues very 
scarce, with a few mills quoting for 
March shipment at $27 ton, seaboard, for 
mixed feed and bran. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Bob. . 18364 ...cacses 52,800 41,479 79 
Previous week ..... 52,800 26,074 49 
Year ago ......+.-. 52,800 21,791 41 
Two years ago..... 52,800 19,491 37 
Three years ago... 52,800 42,053 79 
Four years ago.... 46,800 11,282 39 
Five years ago.... 46,800 29,765 63 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 







Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 18-24 ........% 57,000 5 1 
Previous week ..... 57,000 38,374 67 
Year ago .... -. 57,000 25,009 44 
Two years ago. - 57,000 11,183 20 
Three years ago.... 57,000 44,259 77 
Four years ago..... 657,000 22,083 38 
Five years ago..... 57,000 43,368 76 


Twenty-one interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Feb. 17, 1923, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 131,700 bbls of 
flour, made 72,633, or 55 per cent of 
capacity, against 81,607 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 27 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 141,600 bbls, or 58 
per cent of capacity. 


EXPORT AND DOMESTIC GRAIN RATES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the request of the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association, and of the 
Washington department of public works, 
for permission to intervene in the ap- 
plication of the board of railroad com- 
missioners of the state of Montana for 
certain reductions in grain rates. 

The railroad commissioners of Mon- 
tana have filed an amended complaint 
alleging, among other things, that the 
transcontinental railroads, in October, 
1922, established rates from the western 
half of Montana on wheat to north 
Pacific Coast points, for export to for- 
eign countries and to the Philippines and 
the Hawaiian Islands, about 7c per 100 
Ibs lower than domestic rates; that con- 
sidering production costs and farm and 
market values of grain, the existing in- 
terstate rates from Montana points to 
points in California, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Washington and Wisconsin are unreason- 
able, and discourage the production of 
grain in Montana; that farm land values 
are fixed by cost of transportation to 
market, and that the carriers, in the sale 
of land to farmers prior to 1918, repre- 
sented that said land, much of which was 
owned by some of the carriers, was of a 
given value, and that the great subse- 
quent rate increases, amounting to 40 
per cent, are equivalent to moving the 
affected land 400 miles farther from ter- 
minals which fix the prices of farm prod- 
ucts, so that the freight charges, which 
formerly constituted 8 or 9 per cent of 
the sale value of grain at terminals, now 
constitute about 25 per cent of such 
value. 

The amended complaint further alleges 
that the 7 per cent reduction in export 
rates on wheat unjustly discriminates 
against domestic commerce and is unduly 
preferential to export commerce. The 
complaint prays that the carriers be or- 
dered to put in force grain rates in the 
above mentioned territory east and west 
bound in domestic interstate commerce 
not higher than the export rates, to apply 
to wheat, barley, corn, oats, rye, spelt, 
flaxseed, millet seed and the products 
thereof. 


INTERCOASTAL STEAMSHIP COMPETITION 


The continued increase of both west 
and east bound intercoastal steamship 
tonnage is becoming more and more of a 
menace to the transcontinental railroads. 
They are so far from being able to meet 
the Panama rates that certain commodi- 
ties originating as far west as Chicago 
are moving to the Pacific Coast via At- 
lantic ports, and other commodities orig- 
inating on the Pacific Coast are going to 
the Middle West via the Panama Canal 
and Atlantic ports. 

R. M. Calkins, vice president Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, is re- 
ported to have said recently: “The rail- 
roads cannot meet Panama rates in full, 
but we feel we can make reductions in 
charges which will help conditions ma- 
terially and divert considerable of the 
traffic now going east back to the western 
lines, and thus enable Chicago industries 
to keep their factories going and help 
railroads fill cars that are now going 
westward empty to bring coast products 
back. It is a mutual proposition in which 
the industries of Chicago and the Mis- 
sissippi valley, the Pacific Coast states 
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and the western railroads are equally 
interested.” 


ARTIFICIAL FARM PRODUCTS PRICES 


The farmers of the country are to be 
immune from the necessity forced on all 
others of selling their products at prices 
determined by supply and demand, pro- 
vided the plans of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, materialize. This 
association has indorsed a plan for the 
price stabilization of farm products, 
which the senators and representatives 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and North Dakota are being urged to 
have adopted by Congress. 

The proposed plan is that a corpora- 
tion be established by Congress which 
shall have the power to buy and sell all 
marketable grades of farm products 
which may be offered to it. The minimum 
price to be paid for products so pur- 
chased by the corporation are to repre- 
sent the normal purchasing power of such 
commodities; this normal to be the av- 
erage value or purchasing power of these 
commodities during the 10-year period 
of 1905 to 1914; this period being select- 
ed on the ground that it is believed to 
have been free from abnormal fluctua- 
tions. In order to avoid the stigma of 
the plan being characterized as a price 
fixing ene, it is stated not to aim at 
price fixing but at the stabilization of 
values, 

It is further stated by the association 
that the proposal is intended to restore 
the normal value of such products as 
wheat and corn so that a bushel will be 
able to buy as much of manufactured 
articles as was the case in normal times, 
and that from time to time these values 
will be changed in accordance with the 
index, which will show the combined trend 
of prices of commodities exclusive of ag- 
ricultural products, It is not explained, 
however, what the corporation will do 
with products purchased above their val- 
ue in the open market or in what manner 
it will be able to absorb the loss on 
products purchased above prices at which 
they can be disposed of. 


NOTES 


Flour exports from Puget Sound (Se- 
attle and Tacoma), Feb. 1-15, were: to 
Shanghai, 45,825 bbls; Hongkong, 35,- 
785; Japan, 4,675; Manila, 4,265; Nica- 
ragua, 450, 

K. A. Parker, of San Francisco, export 
manager Sperry Flour Co., was at Seattle 
and 'Tacoma this week, and left here to 
visit the Spokane and Ogden plants of 
the company. 

Sufficient seed wheat has been secured, 
under the $250,000 appropriation made 
by the legislature, to supply the require- 
ments of farmers in the drouth-stricken 
areas of the state. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Caut.—Market condi- 
tions offer little encouragement for flour 
buyers to anticipate their requirements, 
and little business other than small lot 
sales for less than car lot buyers has 
been in evidence. The feeling is quite 
general that, had the market held reason- 
ably firm, some contracting could have 
been expected, as jobbers and large bak- 
ers are not thought to be carrying heavy 
stocks, 

Mill prices have been somewhat lower 
in sympathy with the decline in wheat, 
and are now as follows: Dakota fancy 
patent $8.35, standard patent $8.20, clear 
$8.30; Montana fancy patent $7.35@7.90, 
standard patent $7@7.55, clear $6.65; 
Kansas fancy $7.90, standard $6.75@7; 
eastern first clear, $5.70@6; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade $6.60@7, cut- 
off $5.60@5.75,—98’s cotton, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is unchanged, 
with just sufficient inquiry to absorb 
present offerings. Quotations: white 
bran and mill-run, north coast points, 
$30@31; middlings, $40; low grade, $40. 
Eastern red bran and mill-run are too 
high to work in this market, owing to the 
firmness in the East. There are scattered 
offerings at $30@31, with little interest 
at this basis. 


NOTES 
Receipts at San Francisco during 
January: wheat, 3,792 tons; barley, 17,- 
929; beans, 231,182 sacks. 
A 500-ton shipment of flour from the 
Sperry mills, Stockton, is to be loaded 
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aboard the Siberia Maru, sailing for 
Japan on March 3. 

Fire on Feb. 24 damaged the offices of 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co., one of the larg- 
est rice millers in California. 

The Grain Trade Association, San 
Francisco, reports the following stocks 
in warehouses and on wharves, in tons, 
on Feb. 1, 1923: wheat, at Port Costa 
12,907, Stockton 12,372, San Francisco 
326; barley, at Port Costa 44,340, Stock- 
ton 8,242, San Francisco 3,530; beans, 
148,358 sacks. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co. announces 
that the directors, at their meeting in 
Portland, declared a dividend of 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable 
March | to stock of record Feb. 15. Ac- 
cording to reports at the meeting, the 
business of the company continues to 
prosper, with every indication of ex- 
cellent future earnings. This is a 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, and 
the resumption of dividends comes after 
two years’ lapse in payments. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Business has been 
rather slack in the local flour market, 
aside from the making of contract deliv- 
eries. Prices remain unchanged at $7.55 
for family patents and $7.05@7.30 for 
bakers. The export situation is unsatis- 
factory. A few bids are coming in, but 
they are mostly under the market. 

The demand for millfeed has subsided 
considerably since the weather turned 
warmer. Prices are unchanged, but 
there is no strength to the market. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Pam. 2B+O6  ccnccass 57,000 30,973 54 
Previous week ..... 57,000 32,394 56 
WOOP GOO cece ceces 57,000 32,558 56 
Two years ago..... 48,000 15,989 33 
Three years ago.... 42,600 25,675 60 
Four years ago..... 42,600 34,700 81 
Five years ago..... 33,000 22,252 67 


The wheat market has become about 
as quiet as dealers here ever knew it to 
be at this season of the year. The mills 
apparently have all their requirements in 
hand, and exporters, unable to sell 
abroad, are not interested in wheat. 
Prices show some easing off, but there 
is not much pressure to sell. Closing 
bids at the exchange: hard white, $1.35; 
soft white, $1.27; western white, $1.26; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.20. 

Aside from the movement in corn, 
there is little demand for the feed grains. 
Bidders at the exchange offered $32.50 
ton for eastern yellow corn. 


J. M. Lownspate. 


*" MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—Although the 
wheat market has been holding quite 
firm, and is slightly higher than in the 
previous week, patent flour quotations 
softened somewhat in the week ending 
Feb. 24, while other prices remained un- 
changed. Activity continues about as 
usual, Current prices: patent flour $7 
bbl and first clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. Bran 
$25 ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 


NOTES 
The Montana College of Agriculture 
has started a demonstration train 


through the northern portion of the state, 
where it will appeal to the farmers to 
give attention to better methods of till- 
ing land. 

In order to reduce the smut menace, 
county agents in Montana are demon- 
strating to farmers the method of using 
copper carbonate, which is claimed to 
have been proved efficient in New Zea- 
land and Australia. 

Hay shipment has been recorded at 
Simms, first cutting alfalfa being sold, 
f.o.b., shipping point, at $14 per ton. 
The lot was shipped to Johnson Creek, 
Wis., and the freight to that place was 
$15.60 ton, or 111 per cent of the cost 
of the hay. 

Montana sheepmen have the brightest 
outlook for three years. Wool is al- 
ready being contracted for 48c lb, and 
advancements will be made to them on 
that basis. Many are holding off, as they 
believe that at shearing time wool will 
command 50c Ib. 

C. L. Hogan, Great Northern car dis- 


tributor for this territory, has completed 
a survey to determine the amount of 
wheat still to be moved on the Butte di- 
vision of his road. He estimates there 
are now in elevators 2,468,000 bus, and 
that 1,075,000 bus remain on farms. 

F. A. Lamb, of the Yellowstone Cream- 
ery Co., Billings, says that tne outlook 
for the butter business in Montana is 
brighter than ever. He points out that 
one of the needs is a larger number of 
dairy cows on the farms of the state, 
that dairy cows must be fed, and one of 
their best rations is millfeed. 

W. O. Whitcomb, superintendent of 
the Montana state grain laboratory at 
the state college in Bozeman, will deliver 
a series of lectures in Fergus County 
to educate farmers in grain grading. 
This is the beginning of a campaign 
that will be conducted in all the wheat 
growing sections of the state. 

After a two-day session at Billings, 
the so-called Northwest Stabilization 
Congress declared by resolution that the 
only hope of restoring the farmer to his 
proper relation in the business world 
would be a government price | 
agency that would control the grain an 
other farm produce marketing situation. 

Elevator companies in the Great Falls 
territory are paying $1.04 for “fanc 
dark northern spring wheat” and grad- 
ing down to 88c for “northern spring, 
federal grade.” “Fancy dark hard win- 
ter” commands 93c in the same zone, 
These prices prevail at all stations taking 
the 42c rate to Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Montana arsenic mills are experiencing 
a fine demand for their output just now 
in the South, where the poison is being 
used in fighting boll weevil. Arsenic is 
a byproduct from the smelters. It is 
recovered through the flue system in 
smoke condension. The producers state 
that their output is only about 12,000 
tons annually, and that this is far under 
the actual need for effective fighting of 
the weevil. 

J. C. Templeton, representing the 
Woodward-Newhouse Co., Minneapolis, 
points out that just now the Pacific Coast 
demand for dark winter wheat from Mon- 
tana is such as to make its price prac- 
tically even with the so-called “fancy 
dark hard winter.” He says it is being 
bought for export on substantially the 
same price basis as the fancy grade. 


Commission men and grain dealers gen- . 


erally, he states, are turning large quan- 
tities of Montana wheat westward for 
shipment from Pacific ports. 


Joun A. Curry. 





“SUBJECT TO REGULATIONS” 

The St. Louis court of appeals has 
affirmed a decision by the local circuit 
court in favor of defendant in the case 
of Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. vs. Mer- 
curio Bros. Spaghetti Mfg. Co., 243 S.W. 
408, 


In May, 1917, defendant contracted 
to buy a quantity of flour at a stated 
price. The agreement contained the 
clause, “Subject to government regula- 
tions.” Before delivery was completed 
the price of the flour, through interven- 
ing governmental regulation, became 
fixed at a price lower than that specified 
in the contract. Defendant’s demand 
for delivery at the lower price was re- 
fused. Plaintiff later sued for damages 
because defendant failed to order out 
and pay for the flour according to the 
specified price. 

Defendant pleaded that plaintiff 
agreed at the time of the sale that “sub- 
ject to government regulations” meant 
that the flour would be billed according 
to any regulation which might make the 
price higher or lower than fixed in the 
contract. It was also pleaded that it 
was generally understood in the flour 
trade in St. Louis that any price regula- 
tion should control the price stated in 
the contract. The trial judge excluded 
evidence offered by defendant in support 
of these pleas, but later granted a new 
trial to defendant on the ground that 
the exclusion was erroneous. 

The supreme court holds that the new 
trial was properly granted on the ground 
stated, and intimates, if not deciding, 
that the government price controlled if, 
through specific understanding of both 
parties, or through local custom, the 
term “subject to government regulations” 
was intended to so control the price. It 
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is noted that the salesman was author- 
ized to quote prices, as well as solicit 
orders, and the mill’s sales manager tes- 
tified that the quoted phrase was intend- 
ed to cover any regulations which the 
government might make with reference 
to anything contained in the contract. 
The court also applies the rule that 
an interpretation shown to have been 
given a contract by the parties thereto 
is strong evidence of what was meant by 
the terms used by them. , 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


CONTRACT BREACHES 

A seller of goods was not entitled to 
recover damages as for breach by the 
buyer in refusing to accept installments 
tendered under the contract, without 
showing “performance on its part of the 
terms of the contract or showing a valid 
excuse for failing to make deliveries in 
the quantities and at the times it had 
promised,” declared the United States 
circuit court of appeals, third circuit, in 
the case of Brighton Mills vs. Bigelow, 
283 Fed. 708. 

“Confessedly,” said the court, “the 
mills were far behind in contract deliy- 
eries. In order to excuse their delin- 
quency and to show a right to recover 
the contract price on a subsequent ten- 
der, the mills take a position on the law 
and the facts which is substantially as 
follows: The parties agree that the New 
Jersey uniform sales act governs the 
case. . . . The rule of the federal courts 

. is that a failure to make deliveries 
as required by the terms of an instuall- 
ment contract is a breach of the contract 
which, if seasonably availed of, gives 
the purchaser the right to rescind the 
contract or treat it as at an end. 

“The rule prevailing in New Jersey 
was quite the opposite . . . until changed 
by the New Jersey uniform sales act, 
which brought the law of New Jersey 
somewhat, if not entirely, within the fed- 
eral rule. The applicable provision of 
this law [it is in force in several states 
now] . . . is as follows: 

“*Where there is a contract to sell 
goods to be delivered by stated install- 
ments, which are to be separately paid 
for, and the seller makes defective deliv- 
eries in respect of one or more install- 
ments, or the buyer neglects or refuses 
to take delivery of or pay for one or 
more installments, it depends, in each 
case, on the terms of the contract and 
the circumstances of the case, whether 
the breach of contract is so material as 
to justify the injured party in refusing 
to proceed further and suing for dam- 
ages for breach of the entire contract, 
or whether the breach is severable, giv- 
ing rise to a claim for compensation, }ut 
not to a right to treat the whole con- 
tract as broken.” 

After reviewing the evidence present- 
ed, including proof that the seller had 
seldom made deliveries of installments 
under the contract within the time agreed 
upon, and was materially behind in de- 
liveries, the court concluded: 

“The ‘terms of the contract’ were defi- 
nite and clear; ‘the circumstances of tlie 
case’ were not in dispute. From the con- 
tract as altered by mutual agreement 
and from the inferences properly to be 
drawn from the circumstances, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the admit- 
ted breach of the contract by the mills 
was not waived, but was, on the con- 
trary, seasonably availed of by the ru)- 
ber company [the buyer] and was ‘0 
material as to justify’ the rubber con- 
pany, within the meaning of the act, ‘in 
refusing to proceed further’ and con- 
ferred upon it the ‘right to treat tlic 
whole contract as broken.” 

; A. L. H. Srreer. 


CABLE ADDRESS “MILLEFIORI” 

Some time ago The Northwestern Mill- 
er registered with the cable companies 
the address “Palmking,” designating the 
European Department’s London office a! 
59 Mark Lane. “Millefiori,” the cable 
address previously used, was likewise 
registered, but the address “Palmking” 
was made to appear in The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s European department head- 
ing. It has been necessary, however, to 
return to the use of “Millefiori,” owing to 
a ruling of the British Post Office, 
through which all telegrams in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and from the Continent are 
received. The British Post Office has ac- 
cepted registration of the address “Mille- 
fiori” only. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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One of the most important events that 
has taken place since the cessation of 
hostilities in 1918 is the acceptance b 
the British government of the terms of- 
fered by the United States Commission 
for the funding of the British debt, in- 
curred during the war, mainly on behalf 
of our allies. All eyes are now turned 
to the Congress of the United States, 
which, we on this side sincerely hope and 
pray, will confirm the arrangement. 

Already there is a more hopeful view 
being taken as regards the future, which, 
if the present arrangement is confirmed, 
will affect the whole world, but while 
applying this in its widest sense to the 
world’s trade, and consequent stabiliza- 
tion of credit, the improvement of which 
it may eventually be the cause, in the 
grain and flour trade, has yet to be 
found: 

Wheat shows some improvement on 
the week as regards price, the big dis- 
count on arriving parcels having been 
wiped out. This, however, cannot be put 
to the credit of the funding arrange- 
ments, but to the constantly recurring 
position of supply and demand, and al- 
though prices 0d advanced it is admit- 
ted on all sides that the volume of busi- 
ness has been small. 

Little that is favorable can be said 
about flour, which still suffers from a 
serious attack of the dumps, affecting 
both millers and importers alike, in about 
equal proportion. As regards the for- 
mer, the price cutting seems to continue 
with undiminished vigor, yet no single 
miller, who can be induced to talk about 
the matter, has anything but complaints 
to make about the folly of the existing 
methods, resulting as it does, or so they 
say, in losses, or at best without profit, 
and this only where millers have been 
able to secure their wheat on the most 
favorable and fortunate terms. Whether 
this is a true statement by our inform- 
ants only time will prove. 

Certainly, for the present there is no 
profit to be made in flour importation, at 
the prices asked by American and Cana- 
dian millers; in fact, sellers on this side 
are in many cases prepared to sell their 
holdings at not only below cost, but be- 
low present replacing prices, and yet 
the buyers remain obdurate. 

Truth to tell, home millers are givin 
the baker a flour which will make brea 
which he considers gongs in quality 
and volume, without any admixture of 
imported strong flour, at a price consid- 
erably below that which importers and 
factors can think of accepting, and while 
this condition of yo lasts, the impor- 
tation of flour must be unremunerative. 

It has for many years been an axiom 
of the trade on this side that millers in 
the United States and Canada sold their 
surplus output for export at a very low 
and cut price to enable them to keep 
their mills running full time, the more 
profitable busines¢ being the home trade. 
Whether this is true or not only the 
millers concerned know, but if s0, some 
English millers would seem to be doing 
the reverse, judging from the exports of 
English milled wheat meal and flour. 

_ That the export trade by English mills 
is a growing one can be seen by the of- 
ficial figures, and to some extent may be 


accounted for by the lack of either oe 
or the milling facilities in some of the 
continental countries, which are still suf- 
fering as the result of the war. Large 
quantities have been shipped to Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the northern countries of 
Europe have also been buyers, principal- 
ly Scandinavia and Finland. 

To realize the growth of the English 
export trade the following figures will 
be interesting. In 1920, England ex- 
ported 91,070 sacks of wheat meal and 
flour; in 1921, the exports had increased 
to 623,297 sacks, or nearly 600 per cent; 
while for the year ending Dec. 31, 1922, 
they had risen to 832,211 sacks, an in- 
crease of about 25 per cent over 1921, 
and of over 800 per cent over 1920. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There was a better feeling pervading 
the trade on Monday last, as the result 
of stronger American advices, but a re- 
newed decline the following day sapped 
away the courage of buyers, with the 
result that there was another week of 
unsatisfactory business. Arrivals have 
been in excess of requirements, so that, 
in spite of every effort on the part of 
holders, a good deal has gone into store, 
while the little sold was at unremunera- 
tive prices. 

Export Canadian patents of medium 
quality are offered by the mills at 35s 6d, 
ci.f., but it is unlikely that any fresh 
business would be possible at over 35s, 
which is about the spot equivalent. Bet- 
ter quality Canadian patents are being 
offered at equal to 36s, net, c.i.f., but it 
requires confirmation that the mills will 
accept this figure; even so, importers 
would not be anxious buyers at the price. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
offered at 36s 9d, ci.f., but are now 
87s Sd for February seaboard, and trade 
is slow. 

Australian flour is very difficult to 
sell, and prices have declined as the re- 
sult of further unsold arrivals. The 





value is 36s, c.i.f., or its equivalent ex- 
store. 

The official price for straight run 
London milled is equal to about 36s, 
c.i.f., but the actual.selling price is at 
least 2s less. 

Flour arrivals have been large, as fol- 
lows, in 280-lb sacks: from the United 
States, Atlantic Coast 17,717, Pacific 
Coast 4,500; Canada, 10,966; Australia, 
1,336; Argentina, 1,336. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Necessitous sellers of afloat parcels 
having been cleaned out the market has 
more nearly approached shipping values 
for wheat in this position, and shows an 
advance on the week. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba has been sold at 46s 6d, afloat, 
and 46s 9d for March shipment. Aus- 
tralian is a little cheaper at 49s 9d, 
afloat. Rosafe, 6214-lb, for January- 
February, is unchanged at 45s, while 
choice white Karachi is 1s cheaper at 
48s, c.i.f., for afloat and for shipment. 


MILL OFFALS 

The trade in mill offals has been dull, 
and prices are lower, although bran still 
keeps in the unusual position of bein 
dearer than middlings. London mill 
bran can today be purchased at £7 per 
ton, ex-mill, being 10s lower, while mid- 
dlings are 12s 6d lower at £6 15s, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards are lower at £5 12s 
6d, ci.f., but fine Plate middlings are 
firm and unchanged at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


The trade in oatmeal is slow and un- 
satisfactory, as the weather has been 
very mild and unseasonable, reducing 
consumption. Scotch prices are un- 
changed, Midlothian at 46s 3d, and Ab- 
erdeen at 35s 3d, both ex-store. London 
milled is also nominally unchanged at 
43s, ex-mill, but less would be taken for 
a good line. American millers are in- 
clined to meet buyers, and offers of 38s 
6d, c.i.f., have been reported, but London 





Sir Joseph Maclay, Guest of Honor, and Andrew Law, Chairman, at a Recent Dinner 
, at the Glasgow Liberal Club ’ 


will not pay this price, although some 
other English ports are reported as hav- 
ing done so. Rolled oats are slow, but 
bids of 40s, c.i.f., would mean business. 


THE SHIPPING FIGHT 


The action of the Australian Common- 
wealth government line in suddenly and 
substantially reducing freight rates to 
and from the United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia caused no little commotion in ship- 
ping circles. The general manager of 
the line in an official announcement stat- 
ed that his decision to cut freights both 
outward and homeward in the Australian 
trade was due to two reasons. 

The first, the failure of his efforts to 
induce the combine to discontinue its dis- 
criminating methods against the govern- 
ment line; the second, that the present 
was an opportune time to foster by 
freight reductions the trade between 
Australia and Great Britain. The com- 
bine referred to consists of a group of 
British shipping companies, numbering 
about a dozen, private enterprises, while 
the Commonwealth Line is financed by 
the Australian government. Competition 
between shipping companies and freight 
wars have often occurred in the past, 
but the circumstances of this particular 
war are entirely different, as on the one 
side is a company with a state treasury 
behind it to make up any losses com- 
peting against a combine working on 
capital subscribed by the public, sub- 
ject to income tax and excess profit duty. 

Attempts were made to come to an 
amicable arrangement over the matter, 
and the latest announcement is that the 
reduced rates for general cargo, amount- 
ing to about 10s per ton, will be adopted 
by all lines. The private lines, however, 
will adhere to their original rates for 
refrigerated cargo, while the Common- 
wealth Line will maintain its reduced 
rate. 

One of the cuts proposed by the Com- 
monwealth Line is to carry flour at the 
same rate as wheat. In referring to 
this policy a correspondent well versed 
in all that pertains to the transport of 
wheat and flour writes as follows: “The 
rate has only been made the same for 
wheat in bags and flour in bags, for the 
reason that up till now hardly any de- 
velopment in bulk handling of wheat has 
taken place in the Australian-United 
Kingdom trade, whereas from the east 
coast of America, for many years, hardly 
any wheat has been handled otherwise 
than in bulk. 

“Just as soon as Australian wheat gets 
onto a bulk handling system chartered 
vessels will offer to carry the grain at 
very much less than they would ever offer 
to carry bag flour, and it is this element 
which must always produce a difference 
in the liner rates between bag flour and 
bulk wheat. 

“Many years ago there were instances 
of bulk wheat being carried eastbound 
to the United ination for less than Id 
per bu, and carried back again to 
America for nothing, merely as ballast- 
ing for the large Atlantic liners. 

“The only effect of one level rate for 
bulk wheat and bag flour would be that 
the lines concerned would decline the 
flour and carry only the wheat. Numer- 
ous attempts, with very powerful back- 
ing, have proved the impossibility of fix- 
ing ocean rates on bulk grain so as to 
make them a basis or standard for fix- 
ing rates on bag flour or any other com- 
modities, for the tramp steamer owner 
always steps in and spoils the whole 
scheme.” 


DEATH OF JAMES TELFER 


In our last issue we announced the 
death of James Telfer, of the firm of 
Telfer & Huey, flour and provision im- 
porters, of Glasgow, which took place 
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at his home in Glasgow, on Jan. 20. He 
had not been active in the business for 
the last six years, owing to failing 
health, but formerly he acted as sales- 
man for his firm and was well known 
personally among many of the. bakers 
and grocers in the west of Scotland. 
Mr. Telfer’s genial and kindly nature 
endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact, and he made many friends 
in both his private and business life. He 
was a keen churchman, an enthusiastic 
Freemason, and his special hobby and 
pastime was the game of bowls. Much 
sympathy is felt for his family and his 
firm in their bereavement, and be will be 
greatly missed by his numerous friends. 





LIVERPOOL 

Trading has been slow, and there have 
been large arrivals in this country, but 
this has been well counteracted by the 
unexpected firmness in North America 
and Argentina, where prices are about 
2¥,c bu and about 3d per qr higher, re- 
spectively. Liverpool graded wheat fu- 
tures have been distinctly firm, with very 
little speculation, and are quoted for 
March at 9s 8d per ctl and for May at 
9s 734d. 

The imported flour trade shows no 
signs of improvement. Home millers 
are still cutting their prices. Whereas 
Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
36s 6d, ci.f., for February shipment, 
English home millers are offering Mani- 
toba patents at 35s 6d, less discount 
(which is 4d to the pound sterling ex- 
store), immediate delivery. This is what 
the importer is up against, and it is lit- 
tle wonder that the trade is in a hope- 
less condition. 

An arrival of very fine hard wheat 
Pacific flour was hawked round this 
market at less than 36s, c.i.f., without 
finding buyers. There is no use in quot- 
ing imported flour to bakers nowadays; 
they will have none of it. 

Australian is offering at 37s 6d, ex- 
store, without any interest, and for Feb- 
ruary-March shipment at 37s, c.i.f., which 
is treated humorously here. 

Kansas patents have been in fair de- 
mand, but this is falling off. They are 
now quoted at 38s 6d, c.i.f., for February 
seaboard, and 40s, ex-store, without re- 
sult.- There is no demand for American 
soft winter patents at 42s, c.i.f., Feb- 
ruary shipment. 

As mentioned last week, the home 
millers make no attempt to stick to 
any fixed price, but are playing a lone 
hand. It is impossible to say what 
straight run and bakers are fetching, 
as these prices vary in all cases. 

The biscuit trade is very dull. It is 
being cut to pieces to an alarming ex- 
tent; some manufacturers are selling at 
cost, and sometimes even below, to get 
the business. There is very little de- 
mand for American second clears, which 
are still out of line at about 27s, c.i.f., 
for February shipment, but a fair trade 
has been done in Argentine low grades 
at £10 per ton for the first half of 
March. 

Quite an appreciable amount of busi- 
ness was done in linseed cakes during 
the past week, and inquiries were fairly 
numerous for the summer months, £10 
7s 6d, ci.f., being freely paid for May 
to August, bids of £10 5s being tried 
without success. The last day or so 
shippers have shown a tendency to hard- 
en their ideas. Plate cake remains very 
dear in comparison with American, and 
is quoted at £12 10s@£12 15s for March. 
English linseed cakes are rather dearer, 
and are quoted at about £11 10s, f.o.r., 
Hull, for the summer months. 





SCOTLAND 


The flour position in Scotland has been 
accentuated further in favor of the 
home miller by the millers’ strike now 
in progress in Ireland. Much of the de- 
mand from that section for offals in the 
form of bran and thirds has come to 
Glasgow, and the result has been that 
the prices of these byproducts have been 
advanced £2@£2 10s per ton. The home 
miller, by means of cheap consigned 
wheat and by the cutting of prices, had 
already gained more than his accustomed 
share of the business going, and this 
fresh advantage geen by the Irish strike 
to the home miller has correspondingly 
hit the importers, who are now f: 
with a period of adversity. 

Current flour rates here, on the c.i.f. 
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basis, are as follows: Home millers range 
32s 6d, 34s 6d and 35s 6d for their three 
rades. Imported Manitobas are rough- 
y 36s@36s 6d for the good grades, and 
34s 6d@35s for medium export patents. 
American winters are about 38s 6d@39s 
spot, and 41s for shipment. Australian 
is 36s 6d for February-March shipment 
while Pacific is 34s 6d. Kansas patents 
are about 39s, and Kansas clears 35s. 
Canadian winters are offered at 36s. 
Apart from the offals demand, Ireland 
is taking flour also from Glasgow, but 
Liverpool, having cheaper transport to 
Ireland, appears to be getting most of 
the trade. 


CHEAPER RAILROAD RATES 


Railways are now offerin 
rates for the carriage of flour from 
Glasgow to other Scottish centers. For 
a time they appeared to be indifferent 
to the competition offered by motor 
transport, but the position is now too se- 
rious to be ignored. The railway rates 
tribunal allowed certain concessions re- 
cently on the carriage of certain classes 
of foodstuffs and other goods, but these 
reductions have not had any effect in at- 
tracting traffic back to the railways. 

The bulk of traffic on distances up to 
80 and 100 miles is being undertaken 
by the motor transport contractors, and 
railway officials have apparently been 
told to get it back. At the rates of- 
ficially ruling it is impossible to do busi- 
ness with Dundee or Aberdeen. 

To Dundee the rates on flour are equal 
to 3s 6d per sack, compared to Is 6d 
before the war. One result has been that 
the policy of direct shipment to Dundee 
has been introduced, but these centers 
cannot readily absorb a full cargo of 
flour. Cheaper rail rates might help to 
restore the position by enabling Glas- 
gow importers to send what these cen- 
ters need in the way of imported flour. 


cheaper 


BAKERS EXHIBITION 


Glasgow will soon be ready for the an- 
nual Bakers’, Grocers’, Confectioners’ and 
Allied Trades’ Exhibition, which will open 
on March 12. Behind this exhibition, in 
addition to the trades interested, is the 
municipality of Glasgow, which has a 
vested interest in such exhibitions from 
the fact that it owns the exhibition hall 
and is thus concerned with the success 
of each venture for which the hall is let. 

Various competitions have been ar- 
ranged on a larger scale than at the for- 
mer shows, and the -prizes offered are 
more numerous. It is understood that 
there will be prizes for flour on this oc- 
casion, but whether these will be re- 
stricted to home milled is not yet known. 
The home millers at least appear to be 
the donors of the prizes. 


DEVELOPMENT IN TRADE UNIONISM 


A healthy sign in trade unionism here 
is that the local section of the flour mill- 
ing branch of the Workers’ Union ap- 
proached the Glasgow education author- 
ity with a request that it might provide 
evening classes on the technic of flour 
milling for operatives employed in the 
local mills. As the education authority 
undertakes to run trade classes, in con- 
junction with the Technical College, the 
request was entertained, the classes for 
the workers in the mills are now in 
progress, and a practical miller has been 


engaged as teacher. 
W. C. OMAND’S DEATH 


Members of the Glasgow flour trade 
received the news of . C. Omand’s 
death, in Toronto, with deep regret, He 
was well known to most of them, hav- 
ing in his early days been associated with 
the firm of John Jackson & ‘Co., grain 
importers of Glasgow, and later on as a 
partner in the now defunct firm. of 
Howat & Omand. Since he settled in 
Canada he has done a large business with 
some of the Glasgow importers, and has 
periodically visited. his home city. 





IRELAND 

The flour market has been very dull, and 
pee hed all a havevagain declined. 
A fee is beginning. to ground 
that ~n 5 have reached hc point where 
the element of risk in buying ahead is 
reduced to a minimum, yet no one seems 
prepared to operate. Ireland is now 
within a few shillings of pre-war prices, 
and with the altered conditions of wages, 
freights, etc., which are all on a much 


higher level, flour at present quotations 
ought to be safe speculation. 

mditions in Dublin and the south are 
very bad, and the 35 flour mills are still 
shut down. Worse still, two or three 
of them, which also bake their own flour, 
are prevented from carrying on the bak- 
ing trade, and it is freely reported that 
in another week, unless a settlement is 
arrived at, the bakers will be out on 
strike. There are 1,200 carters idle, and 
it is very doubtful whether the trans- 
port workers can be induced to continue 
working. 

The Cork Examiner says: “Strikes oc- 
cur much too frequently in Ireland, and 
the business of the country is bein 
strangled to death by the dislocations o 
one’ kind or another, making trading 
practically impossible.” 

Shipments of American and Canadian 
flour to Dublin for the week ending Jan. 
20 were 15,000 sacks, against 5,000 the 
previous week, making the total since 
Aug. 1 156,000 sacks. In Belfast and the 
north generally, conditions are slightly 
better, as all flour mills outside the city 
of Belfast are running, but in the city 
itself the three big mills are still shut 
down. No other trade is affected, and it 
is freely reported that negotiations have 
been commenced to bring about a com- 
promise and enable the mills to start 
again. 

The foreign shipments of flour to Bel- 
fast for the week ending Jan. 20 were 
15,000 sacks of 280 lbs, against about 
5,000 the previous week, bringing the 
total since Aug. 1 to 196,000 sacks. 
Thus Belfast keeps its position as the 
fourth largest importer of foreign flour 
in the United Kingdom. 

Cables received from Manitoba mills 
have again been weaker. Best Manitoba 
short patents, under well-known brands, 
have been offered as low as 38s 6d, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and other outside marks 
have been quoted 6@9d per sack less by 
mills anxious for business. Consumers 
and importers alike admit that flour is 
exceptionally good value at the price. 
Export patent grades are quoted at 36s, 
net, c.if., Belfast, and 37s, Dublin. 
There have been sellers of straights at 
— Belfast, and 36s 6d, Dublin, net, 
cif. 

ee flours are out of line, ex- 
cept one brand, which can be secured on 
the basis of about 38s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
in nearly all positions. American soft 
winters have been mostly out of line. 
Pacific Coast flours of the soft type 
could have been bought as low as 37s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for shipment, while 
Australian flour is weaker. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has hardly maintained the 
strong demand of a week ago, and al- 
though foreign millers are unchanged in 
some instances, and in others are asking 
a_ little advance, demand, on the whole, 
is weaker.. For shipment American 
rolled oats are firm at about 41s per 280 
Ibs, net, cif. Belfast, for February 
seaboard. Dublin is quoting near the 
same price, but there is really very little 
doing to test values. Home made flake, 
quoting on a c.i.f..basis, is about 44@46s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. Some business has 
been done in medium oatmeal for Feb- 

-March seaboard, and it is report- 
ed the price accepted was about 38@39s, 
net, c.i.f.,- Belfast. 


MILLFEED 


Handlers. of mill offal:are doing a 
good trade, due to the mill operatives’ 
strike, and. prices are well maintained. 
Good broad white bran is £11 per ton, 
delivered, and ordinary red type £10. 
Medium pollards are fetching £9 10s. 

Feedingstuffs have been in better de- 
mand. Indian meal is quoted at “£9 10s 
per ton, and the flaked variety for cattle 
feeding at £11 10s. Linseed cakes: are 
very firm, and it is questionable whether 
sellers would take:ainder £13, net, c.i.f., 
February shipment: Shippers do. not 


‘offer freely, and stocks are not large on 


* Decorticated cotton cakes supplied by 
local millers are worth £13@14 per ton, 
delivered; and demand is fairly good. 
Decorticated meal is offering at £12 
10s@£13, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and the 
same figure Dublin. Stocks are small 
and offers light, and there is not much 
bought ahead. The general tone of the 
market, however, for feedingstuffs is 


promising 
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HOLLAND 


The market for foreign flour during 
the past few weeks has been void of life. 
To some extent the political atmosphere 
accounts for this, but principally it js 
the intrinsic position of the Holland mar- 
ket. The delay in shipments from sea- 
board of September-October purchases, 
in consequence of the railroad strikes, 
has caused these parcels to arrive to- 
gether, with November shipments com- 
ing through undelayed, causing imports 
to be far in excess of requirements, with 
the unavoidable result that stocks have 
accumulated which require working away 
before importers can entertain fresh 
business. 

In some cases the stocks held were 
too heavy for the holders to shoulder in 
the ordinary manner, causing them to put 
their flour on the market at a figure be- 
low the present American parity. Al- 
though the loss on such forced sales did 
not threaten the financial position of the 
holders, as they were bought in the early 
fall when prices ranged below present 
parities, it meant that importers who 
only wanted to dispose of their flour at 
a figure in keeping with market condi- 
tions were compelled to retain their 
holdings. 

So far the penton has not improved 
much, although pressing offers are rare, 
but since home mills, having only the 
domestic market in which to dispose of 
their flour, the demand for export hav- 
ing failed altogether, have again become 
competitors, the importer finds it hard 
to maintain his position. 

Home millers are competing to such an 
extent that it remains doubtful whether 
the smaller mills can follow the lead of 
the larger concerns for any length of 
time, as it is generally understood that 
even the larger ones are running al a 
loss. There is one redeeming feature in 
their position, viz., the fair demand for 
offals owing to the shortage of the hay 
crop and of the beet pulp supply, which 
have both been considerably smaller than 
normal. 

For the best brand of home milled 
flour, bids were entertained on Feb. 5 at 
164, florins per 100 kilos (220 lbs), ‘le- 
livered free on rail, which means $6.35. 
Against this there were some offers from 
American hard wheat millers at $6.75 for 
patent flour, c.i.f., Rotterdam-Amster- 
dam. Although fairly in line this offer 
failed to attract buyers, but most of 
the other offers were considerably above 
this parity. 

The demand from central Europe, 
especially Czecho-Slovakia, is not very 
keen, and such as there is does not lead 
to fresh business, as there appears to he 
a fair quantity of unsold flour available 
at Hamburg, which blocks the way for 
further ae Whether the flour at 
Hamburg is held for speculation, or 
whether present holders had it left on 
their hands, is unknown, but it would 
look as if the quantities are too large 
to assume that the present holders im- 
ported them for their own account. 





WHEAT SURPLUS OF INDIA 


The exportable surplus of India has 
been estimated by Broomhall at 40,000,- 
000 bus.. Last year she produced 250,- 
000,000 bus and imported over 13,000,000, 
making a total supply for the country of 
264,000,000 bus. e production this year 
exceeds the supply for last year by over 
100,000,000 bus, but this cannot be taken 
to indicate the available surplus of India. 
It is —— that she consumes much 
more wheat in a year in which there is 2 
surplus production than in a year in 
which there is a short crop. The aver- 
age consumption for 1913-14 to 1916-17, 
a period of surplus production, has been 
estimated at 310,000,000 bus. 

“Allowing for some increase in con- 
sumption due to increase in population,” 
states the United States Department of 
Agriculture, “it is evident that Indi 
may retain for seed and consumption 
this year something over 310,000,000 bus. 
She has exported only a small amount 
of wheat since the ing of the pres- 
ent season, and probably will not export 
as much as Broomhall estimates to be 
the probable shipment.” 





The lack of bread is becoming serious 
in the isolated districts of Greece, though 
the officials claim that enough wheat is 
on the way to last several months. 
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AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Continued Demands for Higher Wages May 
Force Bread Advance—Chain Store Compe- 
tition Felt—Sugar Advance Not Justified 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Local bakers are 
plainly disturbed by the continued ten- 
dency of labor to keep on demanding 
higher wages. They want to lower bread 
prices, but cannot do so as long as labor 
costs increase. Wholesale bakers sa 
that the labor problem is one that onab 
will have to work out in his own way. 
A slight increase in bread prices would 
not be surprising. 

Many complaints are heard of chain 
stores’ competition, because they are sell- 
ing an excellent loaf of bread at 5c. 
Not only do small bakers near these 
chain stores feel the effect of this busi- 
ness, but also the large bakers who sell 
their bread through grocery stores. Gen- 
eral baking conditions in Washington, 
however, are good, although not up to 
recent levels. 

Sugar has advanced from 64,@7c to 
8@8\%4c lb. Wholesale bakers are re- 
ported to have their needs for the next 
30 days covered, but jobbers and retail 
bakers have little or none, and a short- 
age is feared. The uncertainty of the 
market and the apparent unreasonable- 
ness of the recent advance tended to 
keep local dealers from placing large 
orders. 

Kdward G. Montgomery, head of the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department 
of Commerce, is quoted as saying: “Over 
1,200,000 tons of sugar have been carried 
over from last year by the great refin- 
eries, and a good production is promised 
for this year. Recent advances in prices 
of raw sugar are due tc market manipu- 
lation rather than an actual shortage.” 

Dried apricots are quoted at 26@30c 
lb; raisins, 11@17c; orange and lemon 
peel, 21@28c; citron, 45@50c. The mar- 
ket is firm on the following commodities, 
with the trade carrying moderate stocks: 
New York state apples in 10’s, $4.25@ 
4.90 doz; blueberries, $10.75@11.50; rasp- 
berries, $10.75@15; blackberries, $8@15. 

Currants are quoted at 18@24c lb; 
walnut halves, 45@50c; walnut pieces, 
40@45¢c; drained cherries, 28@35c. The 
market is strong on this line of goods, 
and bakers using any quantities would 
do well to cover their requirements for 
the next 60 days. Crushed pineapples in 
dozen lots are offered on a strong market 
at $6.75@15, according to quality. Cher- 
ries are quoted at $10.75@15. 

The oil market is advancing, and 
prices are $1.18@1.35 gal. This should 
have a tendency to boost lard and com- 
pounds. 

Business in flour is exceptionally quiet, 
although a little business was done with 





one of the chain stores here that is fea- : 


turing a 5c loaf. Bakers are said to 
have good-sized stocks on hand and are 
not willing to take on additional quan- 
tities at this time. A few cars of flour 
have been sold to large bakers and job- 
bers. Wholesale grocers are also buying 
lightly. 
NATIONAL FOOD sHOW 

Bakers, millers and bakery supply 
houses exhibiting at the National Food 
Show and Household Exposition, held in 
Convention Hall, Market Auditorium, 
Feb. 5-17, were as follows: 

Corby Baking Co., Ward Baking Co., 
Havenner Baking Co., and Cook’s Qual- 
ity Cakery, display of cakes, with lib- 
eral samples to the public visiting their 
booths. 

Pancake and buckwheat cakes were 
served at the booth of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York. This 
company also exhibited Hecker’s cream 
quality cereals. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., in addi- 
tion to a display of flour, distributed hot 
cakes made from Pillsbury products. 

The Foulds Milling Co., Chicago, and 
the C, F. Mueller Co. Jersey City, 
N. J., each had a display of maca- 
roni products. Both firms distributed 
liberal samples of their products. 

Three products from corn—Karo, Ma- 
zola and Argo—were shown at the booth 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York. Two girls cooked doughnuts and 
— fritters, which were served to vis- 

ors. 

Souvenir pencils were “ty away at 
the booth operated by the McCormick 
Co., Baltimore. Visitors drew cards en- 
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titling them to various gifts, ranging 
from a $1.50 tea pot to packages of tea 
and bottles of extracts. A shopping bag 
in the form of a suitcase was also given 
to visitors. 

The France Milling Co., Cobleskill, N. 
Y., served pancakes and _ buckwheat 
cakes at their booth, where they had an 
attractive display of their products. 


NOTES 


Bornman’s bakery has opened at 3913 
Fourteenth Street N.W. 

The Harris pastry shop is a new con- 
cern at 2404 Fourteenth Street N.W. 

George C. Shafer, the Petworth baker, 
has gone to Asheville, N. C., to engage 
in business. 

Rafferty’s bakery is located in the 
building recently completed at Critten- 
den and Fourteenth Street N.W. 

W. S. Culp, operating a bakery at 310 
Seventh Street S.W., has opened another 
at 1814 Fourteenth Street N.W. 

A large cargo of refined sugar arrived 
by boat, Feb. 1, consigned to the Green- 
Mish Co. It consisted of 17,000 100-lb 
bags... 

“The Latchstring” is the name of a 
new bakery and cafeteria at 513 Twelfth 
Street N.W. Miller & Lohstrom are the 
proprietors. 

H. Zimmerman, formerly connected 
with the York pastry shop, has opened 
the Regent pastry shop, 2106 Eighteenth 
Street N.W. 

John Berg, operating Justine’s bakery, 
has taken over the bakery formerly op- 
erated by G. C. Shafer, 825 Upshur 
Street N.W. 

W. B. Madaus, president Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co. Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped off here en route to Atlanta, 
Ga., to visit the trade. Mr. Madaus has 
been visiting mill connections as far east 
as Boston. He is also cashier of the 
First National Bank, at Sterling, Kan- 
sas. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co, R. J. 
Anderson, sales manager Kaw Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, and Oscar Moore, 
sales manager Bay State Milling Co, 
Winona, Minn., were prominent mill men 
here during the month visiting the 
wholesale bakery trade. 


Albert Schulteis, treasurer of the Con- 
necticut-Copperthite Pie Co., Wisconsin 
Avenue and O Street N.W., has been ap- 
pointed vice chairman of the police and 
fire protection committee of the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Schul- 
teis retired in January as one of the 
most successful presidents the chamber 
ever had. 


Holmes & Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street 
N.W., have fitted up a special room for 
making crullers and doughnuts, equipped 
with modern appliances. Equipment 
added includes a pan greasing and spray- 
ing machine and a roll divider. L. S. 
Ulman, vice president, has been made 
vice chairman of the committee on trans- 
portation and freight rates of the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce. 


Raymond Cook, for the past two and 
a half — in charge of the cakeshop of 
the White Cross bakery, this city, and 
prior to that for 15 years with the 
Havenner Baking Co., recently acquired 
the three-story brick building at 712 O 
Street N.W. and, after extensive altera- 
tions, has opened Cook’s Quality Cakery, 
manufacturing cakes on a_ wholesale 
basis. The building, 25x100, with base- 
ment, is ideally situated. A 16-foot 
rotary oven and a complete outfit of 
cake machinery, including a 214-bbl cake 
mixer and type D egg beater, have been 
installed. 


The Rice-Schmidt Baking Co. will 
move its cake bakery from a_ building 
across the street into its main building. 
The cake shop is becoming one of the 
important departments of this company. 
Two Fish rotary ovens and up-to-date 
cake machinery will be installed. The old 
cake shop will be used for storage pur- 
poses. Under the management of R. G. 
Henkelmann, fhe Rice-Schmidt Baking 
Co. is developing a big wholesale busi- 
ness. P. W. erling, the superintend- 
ent, was fornierly in charge of the gov- 
ernment bakery at the Panama Canal, 
and prior to that with the City Baking 
Co., Baltimore. 

J. H. Wooratce. 














FROM BOSTON 

It is difficult to write of a place during 
a sojourn, or for that matter residence, 
without subsequently feeling that the 
perspective is wrong. Therefore if one 
remarks that the Boston streetcar sys- 
tem is far worse than, say, the streetcar 
system of Minneapolis, the statement is 
merely an impression where distance 
lends a large element of enchantment. 
The Minneapolis streetcars have a fra- 
grance all their own, particularly in win- 
ter, that must be breathed to be be- 
lieved, and if memory mistakes me not 
(it being ten days since I left Minne- 
apolis), there were other factors includ- 
ing the catarrhal rites and pastimes of 
the back platform which made a journey 
by streetcar anything but a joyous daily 
event. Nevertheless, a six-cent ride in 
Minneapolis was a ver six-cent 
ride. It was a better ride than the fa- 
mous Tom Johnson three-cent ride of 
Cleveland was for three cents,—if you 
know what I mean. In Boston the fare 
is ten cents and the ride, except from the 
Cambridge Underground, is like some- 
thing pictured by Hogarth. 

I am not altogether sure that this 
is an anachronism: certainly the street- 
car, for which I waited with an accumu- 
lating crowd in a cow-shed near the 
North Station, was a relic dating from 
the time of Hogarth or earlier. But 
Boston folds its hands and pays ten 
cents for a service which is equally bad 
upon all of its lines. 

Boston, in spite of its steady growth, 
has never become automobile crazy and 
such words as “automotive” would in- 
spire Boston with nothing but mild con- 
tempt for its origin and amusement over 
its intended meaning. Moderately well- 
to-do people still patronize the streetcars 
and the broad “a” of Back Bay mingles 
on equal terms with the explosive “get 
off of me foot” of the less celebrated 
districts. 

* * 

The finest police force in America, it 
is generally conceded, exists in Boston. 
In 1920 a decrepit police force went 
on strike because it was forbidden to 
unionize and within forty-eight hours a 
new force of young ex-service men from 


. the World War went on —- to remain 
e 


models of efficiency. Incidentally the 
regulating of traffic has become perfect- 
ed by the vigilance of the new force and 
the disciplining of drivers and pedes- 
trians. 

* #*# 

Boston is badly in need of a new hotel, 
the Copley-Plaza, of comparatively re- 
cent construction, having failed generally 
to fill the want. The proposed Statler 
Hotel may not be built unless the pres- 
ent Back Bay height-limit of 125 feet 
is abolished, it being claimed by the 
Statler people that a hotel cannot be 
made to pay unless it is over eleven 
stories high. Boston has argued in the 
past that a broken sky line is inartistic 
and that high buildings darken the 
streets. 

Copley Square rather cut off its nose 
to spite its face when the Hotel West- 
minster was erected in 1898. The own- 
ers of the hotel had received permission 
from the city administration to exceed 
the height limitation, but shortly after 
the building was completed a new ad- 
ministration came into authority and or- 
dered the top floor of the hotel removed. 
Appeals being unavailing, the top floor 
was accordingly razed, with the result 
that the building, originally handsome 
in an ornate way, resembled nothing in 
Heaven nor on earth. Copley Square, 
flanked by Trinity Church and the Pub- 
lic Library, has been architecturally 
stricken ever since. 

* # 


The reclaimed district of Beacon Hill 
boasts the usual number of lodging 
houses but in these halcyon days they no 
longer suffer for lack of tenants. Miss 
Brown, for example, who was a poetess 
of the district some ten years ago, would 
not be able to secure rooms today with 


her original method of inquiry amongst 
landladies. The dialogue at the threshold 
of a Charles Street rooming house was 
usually as follows: 

Miss Brown: Have you any rooms? 

Landlady: Yes. 

Miss Brown: Are there any niggers in 
the house? 

Landlady: No. 

Miss Brown: Any Irish? 

Landlady: No. 

Miss Brown: There doesn’t happen to 
be a woman named Miss Bouveé living 
here? 

And, if the reply was in the negative, 
negotiations for occupancy were accord- 
ingly begun. 

e Brown-Bouveé feud seems to have 
existed for many years and originated, 
I believe, with the presentation of a 
cut-glass bowl by Miss Bouveé upon the 
occasion of Miss Brown’s birthday, Sub- 
sequent disclosures revealed the replica 
of the bowl at a five and ten cent store 
on Washington Street, an outraged Miss 
Brown having made the discovery. 

* . 


At what is known as a “class lunch- 
eon” (a group of men from a college 
class of fifteen years ago) one of the 
members has been asked to speak and 
unhappily has chosen the tariff as his 
subject. He appears to be a hard-boiled 
| sae ig a and his classmates, having 
een let in for something in which they 
are entirely out of sympathy, are ex- 
tremely polite but refrain from discus- 
sion. The man seated next to me has 
written on a card, “I wonder if he be- 
lieves it himself?” 

* * 


Tomorrow, the “Merchant’s. Limited” 
for New York... The marvel of the “Mer- 
chant’s Limited” is that it remains upon 
the track. Before the train leaves Bos- 
ton the porter will remove the luggage of 
the uninitiated from the racks in order 
to protect the travelling merchant from 
being crowned with a suitcase while jour- 
neying to the metropolis. 

Randolph Edgar. 





FLOUR MILLS IN MACEDONIA 

A report to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce states that there are 
699 flour mills in Macedonia. Three 
macaroni plants are listed, 10 factories 
for the making of sugar products, and 
227 for the manufacture of oil. 

“The name Macedonia,” states Trade 
Commissioner R. O. Hall, Athens, “prob- 
ably connotes to most untravelled Ameri- 
cans mountains and missionaries, pecu- 
liarly dressed peasants and bold bandits. 
It may surprise the average reader to 
learn that in central Macedonia there are 
1,110 industrial enterprises divided as 
follows: mineral and metallurgical, 4; 
machinery, 28; building, 13; textile, 23; 
subsistence, 951; chemical, 8; leather, 
43; and tobacco, 40,—using a total mo- 
tive force of 17,323 horse power sup- 
plied by water, steam, oil, gas, and elec- 
tricity. The total number of workmen 
employed, including the owners and 
managers of small industries, is 10,652.” 





CHINESE RAIN DEITY STUBBORN 

SHanouHar, Cuina, Jan. 18.—The 
“God of Rain” sits still in spite of the 
clamoring prayers being offered by the 
Chinese population in Hankow. Prac- 
tically all temples and benevolent guilds 
are conducting special prayer sessions 
for rain to relieve the long and disas- 
trous dry spell. Contrary to the expec- 
tations of devotees of Buddhism, not 
only has no rain fallen, but each day 
ends with a glowing sunset. 

The butchers are blamed for having 
killed too many pigs, which may have 
aroused the wrath of the “God of Rain,” 
and their trade has been placed under 
ban by the Tuchun for a few days. 
Butchers were told to take a few holi- 
days, during which the population was 
obliged to go without meat. Still the 
drouth is unbroken. 

D. Araxi. 
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Statistics in the secession states of 
Austria Hungary and in the Balkans 
are in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
It seems clear that Poland has a 
small exportable surplus of rye. Hun- 
gary has little more than _ sufficient 
for herself. The Balkan states have a 
small but indeterminate exportable sur- 
plus, of which the export is greatly re- 
stricted by difficulties with transport 
and scarcity of corn. The situation in 
Roumania is further obscured by the 
fact that the government is trying to re- 
strain wheat shipments in favor of flour 
exports. 

Estimates of imports to be expected 
in Europe during this year vary rather 
widely. Sir James Wilson (who regards 
the deficit compared with last year as 
two hundred and thirty million bushels 
and the comparable total import require- 
ments as seven hundred and eighty mil- 
lion) estimates the probable wheat im- 
ports as one hundred and five million 
bushels in excess of those of last year. 
He feels that Europe cannot pay for 
more, and will be able to get along with 
that amount. Broomhall gives an esti- 
mate of ninety million bushels as the 
probable import wheat requirements of 
Europe in excess of last year. 

When, however, one discusses the Euro- 
pean position with grain merchants and 
millers in France, Germany and Great 
Britain, and combines their views into 
a composite picture for Europe, he ob- 
tains higher estimates, figures running 
as high as two hundred million bushels 
in excess of the imports of last year. 
In the other direction, Cutten seems to 
estimate the season’s import require- 
ments of Europe at not to exceed six 
hundred million bushels, or about the 
same as last year. 


PROBLEMS OF INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 


The difficulties lie in the limitation of 
purchasing power and the ability to ef- 
fect substitutions. No serious difficul- 
ties attend the efforts of the United 
Kingdom, Scandinavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Holland, Switzerland and Spain to im- 
port the wheat they require. France 
and Italy will face serious difficulties, 
but it is not expected that the import 
of wheat will fail. Italy is in a surpris- 
ingly good position, due to the large 
me = of immigrant remittances that 
are being received. Difficult as are the 
conditions in French finances, that coun- 
try has not reached the position where 
a limitation of wheat import is under 
consideration by the government. Aus- 
tria will be able to secure her require- 
ments if the financial plans of the League 
of Nations are carried out. 

The German position is complicated 
by the fact that two kinds of wheat and 
rye exist on the German market at dif- 
ferent prices: “requisition” grain and 
“free” grain. The government planned 
to secure by requisition for the present 
two and a half million tons of bread 
grains. To this was to be added two 
million tons of imported bread grains. 
These four and a half million tons were 
to be milled to an extraction of about 
eighty-four per cent and issued as ra- 
tioned bread, against tickets, intended to 
cover the minimal requirements for 
bread. The price of this bread is fixed 
to correspond to the price of the requisi- 
tion grain. The remainder of the bread 
grain enjoys a free market. 

Any one is free to import, and im- 
ported grain may be extracted at the 
option of the miller. Little bread 
grain has been privately imported. In 
November, the price of the requisition 
grain was fixed at twenty-eight and a 
half thousand marks per ton, at a time 
when the price of wheat in the open 
market was nearly ten times that figure. 
Late in December the price of requisi- 
tion wheat was raised to one hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand marks per ton. 
At twenty thousand marks to the dollar, 
a ton of imported wheat costs a mil- 
lion marks. In November, the retail 

rice of the ticket bread was one hun- 
Sead and twelve marks per kilogram; 
the price of free bread, four hundred. 
Late in December the price of ticket 
bread was raised to three hundred and 
fifty marks. By this time the price of 
free bread in some cities had risen to 
over one thousand marks. 
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Under these circumstances, the peas- 
ants conceal grain and attempt to sell 
it in illicit Seelle rather than to deliver it 
on requisition. The wheat sold in illicit 
trade will largely reappear in free-price 
bread, but a part of the concealed rye will 
be fed to animals. On December 1 it was 
the opinion of government authorities in 
Germany that the total requisition would 
not yield over one million six hundred 
thousand tons, leaving two million nine 
hundred thousand to be imported in or- 
der to fulfill the promise 
of ticket bread. 

The actual situation may be worse 
than this, since on January 20 the Ger- 
man press announced that the deliveries 
of requisitioned bread grain had not 
reached a million and a half tons. This 
might suggest German imports of over 
three million tons, compared with about 
a million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand last year. Imports up to Decem- 
ber 18 were about sixteen million bush- 
els. If the German crop was as low 
as stated, increasing the imports from 
a million seven henllved and fifty thou- 
sand tons to three million would only 
make up for a fraction of the deficit 
of ninety million bushels. 

The official figure for import require- 
ment is in itself an indirect confirmation 
of the view that the crop estimate is 
low. The larger the amount of unrequi- 
sitioned grain, the lower the imports. If 
the present crop has to feed the country 
only eleven months, the gain will be re- 
flected directly in lowered imports. 

Moreover, Germany has a huge potato 
crop. This must be consumed before 
May, since scarcity of fuel will not per- 
mit of extensive drying. Were the gov- 
ernment to abolish requisition of bread 
grain and allow the price of bread to rise 
to the world price, this would stimulate 
the consumption of potatoes during the 
winter and reduce the imports of bread 

ain. 

The programme of ticket bread is, 
however, a promise to the urban popula- 
tion. The peasant pays the subsidy on 
the fraction of bread grains secured by 
requisition; the state must pay the sub- 
sidy on the fraction secured by import. 
The German government made an agree- 
ment with the Reparations Commission 
to cease subsidizing bread, but with the 
present position of the mark it does not 
seem possible that this promise can be 
kept. 

A large fraction of the German potato 
crop is being devoted to fabrication of 
alcohol. Last year Germany imported 
for that purpose large quantities of corn 
from this country. Since she has pota- 
toes to serve as a source of alcohol (ap- 
parently without infringing on the use 
of potatoes for food and feed), the im- 
ports of corn will be correspondingly 
reduced and this import power can be 
directed at wheat. 

Looking over the entire situation, 
plausible reasons could be advanced to 
support estimates of German imports of 
bread grains all the way from two to 
three and one half million tons. Foreign 
loans and the foreign balances of Ger- 
man nationals are the only known meth- 
ods by which the increased imports can 
be secured. If German government of- 
ficials cannot forecast import require- 
ments (except for political effect), how 
is one to attempt it in America? 

The French crop was officially stated 
as six million four hundred thousand 
metric tons. The condition of a part of 
the crop was low, the grain being moist 
and soft. The requirements of the 
French mills are about seven hundred 
thousand tons per month. The French 
government has established a milling 
regulation, ostensibly for the purpose of 
increasing the volume of flour. All flour 
must conform to a sample that was pre- 
pared from Australian wheat. Thirty 
parts of number two dark northern 
wheat blended with seventy parts of rep- 
resentative domestic wheat and extracted 
to about seventy-four per cent yields a 
flour comparable to the government 
model. 

Obviously, such a regulation does not 
increase the volume of flour secured 
from a unit of wheat. As a matter of 


programme 


notorious fact, the regulation has a 
litical rather than an economic basis. If 
the crop were six million four hundred 





. viewed as a unit, has 


thousand tons, and one million four hun- 
dred thousand were estimated as going 
to seed and animal feed (not an unrea- 
sonable figure in consideration of the 
quality), this would leave five million 
tons of millable grain. Since the milling 
requirements for twelve months are 
eight million four hundred thousand 
tons, this would leave three million four 
hundred thousand to be imported during 
the crop year. 

Now the estimated import require- 
ments run from two to three million tons. 
These figures confirm the judgment of 
the trade that the crop estimated at six 
million four hundred thousand tons was 
too low, and that seven million was a 
reasonable figure. According to the 
press, the official estimate has now been 
raised to seven million tons. The best 
judgment of the trade runs to the ef- 
fect that the import for the season will 
be about two and a half million tons. 

The trade regarded the stocks of mill- 
able domestic wheat in France on Janu- 
ary 1 as, roughly, three million tons. 
The requirements to August 1 are four 
million nine hundred thousand tons, thus 
leaving one million nine hundred thou- 
sand to be imported after January 1. 
Since the imports up to January 1 were 
but little over twenty-three million bush- 
els, this would bring the prospective to- 
tal import to two and a half million tons. 

French consumption is sensitive to 
price, and as bread consumption is heavy, 
a high price might materially lower im- 
port requirements below this figure. 
The government has placed a heavy turn- 
over tax on flour milling, and this is re- 
flected in the flour price. But the gov- 
ernment restrains the bakers from ad- 
vancing the price of bread to correspond 
to the price of flour, so the bread price is 
relatively low. If the present crop has 
to feed the country only eleven months, 
France is that much ahead on imports. 

The situation in Italy is relatively 
clear. Italy had a short crop of good 
quality. Last year, with a crop of one 
hundred and ninety million bushels, Italy 
imported one hundred million bushels of 
wheat. This year, with a crop of one 
hundred and sixty million bushels, she 
plans to import one hundred and twenty 
million, The population is about ten per 
cent greater than before the war. The 
consumption of wheat is increasing, the 
use of corn receding. With generous 
immigrant remittances, Italy will have 
no difficulty in importing the wheat to 
cover her requirements. Up to January 
1 she had imported some forty-five mil- 
lion bushels. 

The position of European importers, 
een something 
like the following: imports were to be 
deferred as long as possible, in order to 
await the outturn of the yields in the 
southern hemisphere, in the hope that 
bumper crops might break the price. 
Late in October, however, European 
stocks in milling centers became so low 
that heavy imports had to be undertaken. 
Until the opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes, wheat will be imported 
from both the northern and southern 
hemispheres, each of which will be played 
against the other. With the opening of 
lake navigation, it is the hope of the 
European importer that the remaining 
Canadian surplus will rush to market 
and break the price. 

Nowhere in Europe, so far as I was 
able to observe, has any one any fear 
that the quantity of wheat available in 
the world may not be easily sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the importing 
countries. Wilson predicts easy supply 
and fall in price. It is taken for grant- 
ed that wheat exists in the world in more 
than sufficient quantities. The endeavor 
of Europe is not to find the wheat, but 
to secure it at lower prices than the 
present. mt 


ADAPTATIONS OF IMPORTING COUNTRIES 


Industry and trade are exhibiting 
steady improvement outside of Europe, 
and wheat importing countries outside of 
the Continent face no particular diffi- 
culties. The crux of the situation lies in 
the purchasing power of European im- 
porters and the degree to which they 
are able to make adaptations to com- 
pensate for the short crops of 1922. 

At present prices it would cost Europe 
some three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred million dollars to import enough 
bread grain to have the estimated supply 
for this year equal the estimated supply 
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of last year. The European import pro- 
gramme is behindhand largely on account 
of trying to adjust it to the buying pow- 
er in certain quarters and waiting for 
lower prices elsewhere. Under present 
circumstances of payment, several im- 
porting nations of Europe cannot set up 
programmes of imports and follow them. 
The Continent is beforehand in its con- 
sumption of domestic bread grain and 
behindhand in the programme of impor- 
tation. This situation carries with it 
definite dangers for countries the ex- 
o—- of which is particularly depre- 
ciated, and this is especially true of 
Germany. 

The adaptations available to effect re- 
striction of imports are substitution and 
higher extraction. Europe had last year 
a generous crop of fruits and vegetables, 
and north of the latitude of the Alps 
she harvested a heavy potato crop. In 
each European country where rye bread 
is used, the stretching of flour with pota- 
toes is understood. Something in the 
neighborhood of one hundred and forty 
million people north of the latitude of 
the Alps (excluding Russia) normally 
consume rye bread. If as low as a ten 
per cent dilution with potatoes were 
practiced during the seven winter months 
when potatoes are available, this would 
represent a saving of bread grain of 
approximately thirty million bushels. 
Not only are the potatoes availa'le 
(transportation assumed) but they «re 
cheaper, calorie for calorie, than either 
domestic or imported flour. 

During the same two hundred days it 
would be possible for the rural popula- 
tion to substitute potatoes for bread in 
one meal of the day. No such substitu- 
tion has, however, occurred. There }as 
been some spontaneous substitution in 
response to price. The governments have 
not made dilution with potatoes obliga- 
tory in any country except Saxony. The 
failure to carry into effect a heavy sub- 
stitution of flour with potatoes has been 
the result of aversion to food control 
by the any and lack of political au- 
thority by the governments. It will be 
months before it is possible to determine 
to what extent Europe has employed 
potatoes to save imports of grain. 
Stretching wheat flour with ten per cent 
of rice or rye flour has been prescribed 
in France, but it is safe to say the regu- 
lation will not be widely observed. 

Milling practices have not yet been 
modified in Europe, outside of France, 
and presumably will not be changed. 
The countries that had dark bread last 
year have the same dark bread this year. 
The French have a grinding regulation 
compelling millers to meet a certain sam- 
ple, but the operation of this regulation 
will not result in a higher extraction. 
Failure to enforce higher extraction in 
order to meet shortage of bread grain is 
due to three factors: aversion to dark 
bread, scarcity of millfeed and lack of 
political authority in the governments. 

The aversion to coarse bread is not 
susceptible of analysis by cost account- 
ing methods, but the endeavor in Europe 
to secure millfeed from imported wheat 
at the present world wheat price is, and 
when thus analyzeed is shown. to be, 2 
wasteful procedure. Protein feeding- 
stuffs can be imported at lower figures 
in the form of oil seeds than in wheat. 
For over a year fierce discussion has 
raged in the United Kingdom over the 
question of imports of flour versus im- 
ports of grain. 

On the one hand, it is charged that Brit- 
ish farmers have frequently paid more 
for millfeed than they received for do- 
mestic wheat. On the other hand, the 
statistics for the year 1922 indicate that 
a considerable volume of millfeeds was 
exported. Certainly if the price of mill- 
feed is sufficiently disproportionate to 
the price of wheat, the English farmer 
will feed his wheat, particularly if the 
grain is moist and the grade low. 

As a cash crop, wheat is at a disad- 
vantage in England: as a source of flour, 
it must compete with flour from foreign 
wheat raised on cheap land and cheaply 
transported; as a source of feeding- 
stuffs, it must compete with oil seeds. 


SUMMARY 

These several considerations make it 
very difficult to evaluate and estimate 
the. crop and requirements of bread 
grain in Europe. The real crop consists 
of grain that finds its way into flour. 
The rest of the crop should be classed 
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with barley. The minimum import need 
jg the amount of flour that finds ex- 
ression in bread that cannot be replaced 

y other foodstuffs. For the moment 
the chief concern of Europe is to get 
bread grain at the lowest cost. 

It seems clear, from provisional fig- 
ures, that on February 1, 1923 (half of 
the import year), Europe had not im- 
ported over three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion bushels of bread grain. The trend 
of shipments is indicated below. Taking 
the average weekly shipments to Europe 
during the three previous seasons as one 
hundred, the weekly shipments during 
the first twenty-five weeks of the pres- 
ent season stand as follows: eighty-five, 
eighty-one, one hundred and two, seventy- 
eight, one hundred and eighteen, ninety- 
two, fifty-one, ninety-two, one hundred 
and three, one hundred and eighteen, 
one hundred and twenty-three, one hun- 
dred and six, one hundred and twelve, one 
hundred and seventy-three, one hundred 
and twenty-two, one hundred and fifty- 
six, one hundred and thirty-seven, one 
hurdred and fifty-seven, one hundred 
and thirty-five, one hundred and seven, 
one hundred and fifty-three, one hun- 
dred and twenty-one, one hundred and 
five, one hundred and fifty-five, one hun- 
dred and thirteen. It is natural to im- 
port something more in the last half than 
in the first half of the year, but condi- 
tions in the grain trade in the exporting 
countries do not now suggest greatly in- 
creased shipments. One must not be sur- 
prised if the season’s imports of Europe 
are less than seven hundred million bush- 
els. The writer would be surprised if 
the imports run over seven hundred and 
fifty million. Naturally, much depends 
on developments of relations between 
France and Germany, and conditions in 
the Levant. 

In the long view, the concern of Europe 
revolves about the maintenance of acre- 
age. With work animals decimated, 
farm machinery deteriorated, transport 
disorganized, the marketing system de- 
stroyed and the cultivation of the soil re- 
verted to primitive practices, the return 
of Russia as a notable wheat exporter 
in the near future seems more than 
doubtful. The acreage of fall sown 
bread grain in Russia was recently esti- 
mated i the Soviet authorities as forty 
per cent of the normal. Europe needs 
wheat imports from Russia, but Russia 
needs wheat exports just as badly, as 
illustrated in the trade figures for 1922, 
when her imports were one fourth of 
those in 1913, while the exports were only 
one twentieth of the 1913 level. 

In the over-sea countries that have 
taken over the export wheat burden of 
Russia, farming is settling down to a 
hard-pan basis. The world wheat acre- 
age needed by Europe has been main- 
tained by price. Would wheat prices 
that Russia might regard as remunera- 
tive be so regarded by other wheat ex- 
porting countries? Is the large post- 
war wheat acreage in over-sea countries 
to be maintained if wheat prices are not 
again regarded as remunerative by wheat 
growers? 

The wheat growers in the different 
countries have different internal prob- 
lems. The wheat acreages of the next 
few years will express reactions to the 
technical and economic environments. 
It is possible that the present wheat 
exporting countries, whose wheat con- 
sumption is increasing yearly, will not 
continue to find it remunerative to raise 
wheat for Europe at a price that Europe 
can pay. 

The soil of Europe, outside of Russia, 
could support her population on a lacto- 
vegetarian diet. Is it thinkable that in 
Europe, following dissipation in war of 
the savings on which the food supply 
partly depended, some countries might 
for a time be compelled to adopt the 
diet of India? Europe had in 1921-1922 
a much better diet than in 1919-1920 or 
1920-1921. Possibly in some countries a 
slump to the situation of two years ago 
is inevitable. If the deficit in bread 
grain could be evenly distributed, it is 
probable that Europe could endure to 
the next crop without subnutrition; but 
that would be a matter of physiology, 
whereas it is psychology that determines 
the position of the masses. 

The masses do not understand what is 
meant by the loss of invisible resources, 
but resent any reduction or even 
change in the diet. Under these circum- 
stances, the governments will endeavor 
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to meet the food desires of the people 
despite difficulties with budget and bal- 
ance of trade. To a perplexing extent, 
therefore, the programmes of imports of 
European countries are political ques- 
tions. 





FERMENTATION 


Results of Exhaustive Experiments Carried 
on by Chemists in Various Plants of 
the Campbell Baking Co. 


C. J. Patterson, director of the de- 
partment of research and analysis of 
the Bakeries Service Corporation, Chi- 
cago, tells in the following the results 
of experiments, covering a period of 
three years, in hydrogen ion work: 

In September, 1920, while with the 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
after reviewing the literature on the 
hydrogen ion concentration of flour and 
products of other industries, I became 
interested in the electrometric method 
of determining the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration and its possible application to 
the baking and milling industries. 

Jenson Hansen, C. H. Bailey, E. L. 
Tague, Swanson and others, had done 
some very good work on determining the 
quality of flour by the pH method. The 
idea of a practical application seemed 
of greatest importance, and with this 
viewpoint in mind the work was started. 

Professor E. L. Tague, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, was kind enough to teach us the 
set-up of the apparatus and the tech- 
nic of its manipulation. The pH and 
buffer values were obtained on the 
aqueous extract from a great number 
of flours of various brands and grades. 
The flours were then fermented and the 
PH run on aqueous extract of the doughs 
from each flour as they came from the 
mixer, and every 15 minutes thereafter 
until they were panned. Finally the 

H was also obtained on the aqueous 
extract of the bread from each of the 
doughs. 

This enabled us to arrive at the rate 
of increase in hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion under our standard conditions of 
fermentation and to establish a standard 
pH for the dough when ready for the 
pan, which would give us bread accord- 
ing to our standard, 

To get a practical application and to 
supplement the laboratory work, F. A. 
Pattey was put in our Kansas City plant 
to collect the same data, and work out 
the possibility of using the electrometric 
method for controlling production. We 
found the plant data co-ordinated with 
the laboratory data very closely, but 
could not see a practical control pos- 
sibility of determining whether a dough 
should have more or less fermentation 
before going to the machines. 

In the meantime, the continued collec- 
tion of data in the laboratory proved 
the protein and ash as a means of esti- 
mating the strength of the flour to be 
very uncertain, that is, the flours having 
the same ash and protein might vary 60 
to 70 minutes in their fermentation and 
two flours varying 2 per cent in protein 
would have the same _ fermentation 
period. 

This work presented the possibility of 
predetermining the fermentation period. 
This proved very satisfactory and we 
were able to determine the fermentation 
period of an unknown flour with more 
accuracy than we were able to do by 
using the old method of considering the 
protein, ash and a trial baking. About 
this time we received a bread flour from 
Texas. The estimated fermentation pe- 
riod was 60 minutes. The flour was 
baked 60 minutes and 180 minutes under 
the same conditions. The 60-minute loaf 
was very good, while the 180-minute 
dough was poor and decidedly overfer- 
mented. 

Our data at this time very plainly 
proved that a flour which had a low pH 
had a short fermentation period, and one 
having a high pH had a long fermenta- 
tion period. 

This condition presented the possibil- 
ity of buying enough flour for our own 
use of such a low pH that the dough 
would need only a very short fermenta- 
tion period or floor time. We found 





that flours of such a low pH always 
fell in the cake flour class and were of 
low protein content, 
and low yield. 

This seemed to clear the skies for us 
and brought to us the idea of eliminat- 


low absorption 


ing the fermentation period and bringing 
the dough at once to the pH of a dough 
ready for the machines. 

After work had been done to deter- 
mine the effect of enzymes, electrolytes 
and hydrogen ion concentration on the 
conditioning of the gluten, we found the 
latter had the greatest effect and that 
we were able to condition the gluten by 
the proper adjustment of the hydrogen 
ion concentration. 

The bread made by this means was up 
to standard in every way and has been 
executed in such a way industrially as to 
give us entire satisfaction. 





December Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of December, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

















Wheat 7--—Bushels— 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. .....- SR ewuene 1,839 
Belgium ......... 3.253 846,897 = .c.oce 
Bulgaria ...-.+-. 21,248 ccccce covses 
Denmark ........ 19,987 = nvecce 339,130 
Esthonia ........ EATS aceces ec0seve 
Pimiand ..cccosece BE.O6T os ccccce =e ovens 
FYO@NCO .cccicccce ceves 1,087,070 207,141 
Germany ........ 142,279 205,116 571,727 
Gibraltar ........ SOP csavce Cevees 
GEOOCO cc ccccscece 64,319 A errr 
BORIP cccsnvcceser 6,642 4,038,560 4,285 
Latvia ......eeees 6,858 = nsccce = ss wove 
Malta, etc. ...... S.TSR eececss cevece 
Netherlands ..... 120,345 750,128 950,068 
Norway .....----;. 34,420 = cerned = ew ov ve 
Poland, Danzig... eee scence 6460066 
POrtumal 2.000008 BG 8 pveets 808©=— @ 6 HOH 
Russia (Eur.) ... 12,922 202 3,305 
Spain ...ccececce See 6 keasee 8 8=—_ © Bo 0 0” 
Sweden .....-.++. 13,867 SZ,186 sn cee 
Turkey (Eur.) ... 81,107 .cceee eevee 
Ukraine ....-..e:s Tae. eteess: 220498 
England ......... 127,443 2,271,161 1,119,529 
Scotland ........ 129,205 80,000 182,970 
Ireland ....ceceee 46,898 15,958 17,142 
Canada ...ccccees 4,165 2,845 1,098,166 
British Honduras. 5,576 = wee 4,217 
Costa Rica ...... 9,639 ....+. 893 
Guatemala ....... 6.731 sw oe 5,357 
Honduras ....... * | errr 37 
Nicaragua ....... 4,448 4 1,238 
PORAMAR ccccscecs 6,233 466,135 451 
Gaivador ...ecses 11,699 ...00- 714 
MexicoO ....scecee 25,889 54,631 13,074 
Newfoundland ... | ee 613 
Bermuda ........ ) Mr 5,496 
Barbados ........ i} eer 9 
JOMAICR 2.2.0 000% eS Serer 35,500 
Trinidad, etc. ... R.SGR ol cccces) = wee ope 
Other B. W. ee 4.748 = ca wee 1,179 
0 es eee 116,335 2,430 190,921 
Dominican Rep... 15,273 “*047% 40 
Dutch W. Indies. 3s  . eer 1,755 
Fr. W. Indies.... Jt ae 700 
) Os ee ee SS,TOB «ss caves 10 
Virgin Islands ... irre 792 
| ee  , TUE L ST ere 
BOGE wcccescuses ee, aes ee 
GRO cbveciccceve , <«@tetee eedows 
Colombia ........ 5,397 )) re 
Mouador ......00. Rae sackhe s0000% 
British Guiana .. a, Serer eee ec 
Dutch Guiana ...  F | RTT eee TT 
French Guiana ... Se e6knes 90088 
PORTE. cescsescsses COP secs0e 3 seewes 
Venezuela ....... S| Saerirer 48 
British India .... ce -peebhee «0sees 
CRIMB .cccccccece 95,441 180,241 ....-. 
Java, Madura .... 4 C06ese seenese 
Other Dutch E. L  weiesee <eeeus 
Fr. Indo-China .. De “Sitses wad Wien 
Hongkong ....... ST,008 tenses 8 8=— a HH wee 
JODOR ccccccccece 13,723 47,0387 =. neeee 
PEWOMOURS cc ccce Dt ¢6s0e% staan 
Palestine, etc. ... a. «saves © "adéaes 
Philippine Islands 53,891 ...... 3 
French Oceania .. 1,646 - wexswe 
Belgian Kongo ... - | SLC ae err 
Br. West Africa.. cae e6s0e0 ~<806 ne 
Br. South Africa. eC Me eee ee 
Canary Islands .. 0 SNS ERS oa gee 
BSyPt 2... cccccece re tsnchs goa ¥ee 
Algeria, Tunis ...  ..... $4,608 = .nseee 
Other Fr. Africa.. «err, eee 
BMMOEER scctesecce 3 88 cevese corte 
BEOFOCOS cscsscsce TWSBO  cesese covsee 
Spanish Africa .. 10,962 ..2.6. csevce 
Total .ocscees 1,500,355 9,676,294 4,758,249 

r Bushels 

° Barley Rye Oats 

BEERTIR ccccciccer ates SE,.714 = ccccee 
Belgium «26.0000. 91,000 19,900 = cseos. 
Denmark ........ 2,296 113,726 50,021 
EE cktesense  saaer 20,000 =... 
WEOMED cocccvssee coves 24,498 67,987 
COTURORY ceecccti 8 sesse eB 
SE Fos <6een se aNen La |.) Se 
Netherlands ..... 42,295 1,384,138 ...... 
a. Ae 23,333 684,540 ...... 
DE SGessaewsee eee eer 
Sweden .......... TO,BBC. secces . cecsee 
OT Se BIGBee \«06e's0 50,557 
ee BPP EE Tee 114,465 ...... 
DEE Sees hd ese. Redes . 840008 20,116 
TMBER corsvvscss evece 10 18,567 
ee 2,018 35 18,336 
ME. bbosk sce 000% ) ere 96,926 
Chime ceocccccceee 3; ee rr eee 
Other countries .. 383 12 9,135 
TOUtAIS .ccccscce 761,782 3,763,261 331,645 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from July 1 to Dec. 30, 1922, 
by principal countries of destination, in tons: 


To— July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
U. Kingdom... 9 22 15 es 55 86 
Canada ...... 36 24 ee 40 23 22 
Germany ..... ex _ ss S&S ‘ an 
Costa Rica ... 5 22 1 ae - 1 
Mexico ....... 215 75 16 35 25 89 


errr 29 90 83 18 20 44 
Oth. countries. 20 22 45 29 23 35 











Our own opinion is that the kangaroo 
is just one of nature’s abortive efforts 
to produce a safe pedestrian. 

—Baltimore Sun. 
- a 

James Mulligan was the only man in 
the village who could be hired to saw 
and split wood or to use a lawn mower, 


.and he never lost a chance to impress 


this fact upon a casual listener. 

“I’ve got to get this job through for 
your ma quick as ever I can,” he an- 
nounced to the small son of one of his 
employers. “I’m losing 60 cents an hour 
right along every minute I’m _ here. 
There’s three people waiting for me now, 
and I don’t know how they are going to 
get along till tomorrow without me, any 
one of them.” 

“Why, Mr. Mulligan,” said the boy, 
respectfully, “I don’t see how you are 
losing 60 cents an hour when mother 
pays you 20, and you couldn’t be but 
in one place and—” 

“Have you got as far as geomthry in 
your studies?” inquired Mr. Mulligan, 
coldly, resting his arms on the handle 
of the lawn mower. 

“No,” admitted the boy. 

“Whin you do you'll understand a 
good many things that’s hid from you 
now,” said Mr. Mulligan, resuming his 
leisurely progress over the lawn. 

—Harper’s Magazine. 
* * 

Maid: “What shall I do, Madam? 
The peke is playing with your pearl 
necklace.” 

Mistress: “Take it from him at once. 
He might swallow one and get appendi- 
citis.” —Punch. 

* * 

Hicks: “What, back again so soon 
from the country?” - 

Clinton: “Yes.” 

“But I thought you were going to stay 
two months?” 

“So we were, but we had to come back 
to get pure milk for the baby.” 

—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


o * 


Old Gentleman (looking over artist 
friend’s house): “My sight gets worse 
and worse, Horace. Now, what have we 
here? Is it a picture or is it one of 
your paintings?” 

—Windsor Magazine (London). 
* * 


Miss Wiggs: “Yes, sir, I always goes 
to church when you preaches.” 

Vicar (flattered): “I am glad to hear 
that, but why when I preach?—why not 
every Sunday?” 

Miss Wiggs: “I’m always sure of get- 
ting a good seat when you preaches, sir!” 

—The Passing Show (London). 
* a 

“Does your wife know how to keep 
house?” 

“You bet! She prevented me from 
mortgaging ours to buy an automobile.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


A case in which Smith, the eminent 
lawyer, was employed, came up for a 
hearing late in the afternoon, and Smith 
asked the judge to allow it to go over 
until the following day. “I have been 
speaking all day in another court,” he 
said, “and I’m rather exhausted.” His 
request was granted. 

The clerk called the next case, and a 
young attorney arose, who, for some 
reason, did not want his case to be tried 
at that time. He also asked that his 
case be postponed. 

“Why?” asked the judge. 

“May it please your Benes” stated 
the young lawyer, “I, too, am in a state 
of exhaustion, for I have been listening 
all day to Mr. Smith.”—Prairie Farmer. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A SALESMAN BY WELL 
established flour concern; percentage 
drawing account based on. sales; none but 
result producers required. Address ‘‘A,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St, 
New York City. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC AND EFFICIENT 
flour salesman for Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois; with application give mill and 
trade references, salary desired, and full 
particulars concerning experience. Address 
1139, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL, WITH 
established trade, desires to secure services 
of a real salesman to represent it in 
southern Wisconsin; an attractive propo- 
sition will be offered the right man. Ad- 
dress 1136, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








GOOD MILLER WANTS POSITION AS 
head miller, Minnesota preferred. Write 
B. A. Hompe, Deer Creek, Minn. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS UP TO 300 
bbls capacity, or would accept second in a 
larger mill; have 13 years’ experience; 
position must be steady. R. O. Howard, 
Miller, 8. D. 


EXPERT MILLER WITH 28 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in mills from 100 to 300 bbis de- 
sires connection; married; understand the 
business thoroughly; best of references. 
August Gathman, Holbrook, Neb, 


AS MILLING CHEMIST, 28 YEARS OF 
age, single, seven years’ experience in 
charge of laboratories for mills of the 
Southwest; best references from former 
employers. Address 1135, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN WITH 15 YEARS’ FLOUR SELLING 
experience, as field salesman, branch man- 
ager and travelling sales manager, desires 
to make connection with mill producing 
uniform quality flour, whose organization 
has need of reliable, intelligent representa- 
tion. Address 1151, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AVAILABLE AFTER MARCH 1—COMPE- 
tent milling superintendent with many 
years’ experience in spring, hard and soft 
winter wheat milling; desires connection 
with mill of 1,200 bbis or greater capacity; 
references exchanged. Address ‘‘Superin- 
tendent,” care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


AS HEAD MILLER FOR GOOD COMPANY 
in mill, 400 to 800 bbls capacity, any time 
from now to harvest; have milled soft 
and hard wheat; middle-aged, married and 
am able to get results and keep mill in 
good running order; can give No. 1 refer- 
ences as to ability and character. Address 
910, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
stn Mo, 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 600 BBLS 
or less, or second in larger; 10 years’ ex- 
perience as head miller in mills of 600 
bbis or less; will come on trial and guar- 
antee results; have best of references; or 
will accept position as millwright; can 
come on short notice. If you need a first 
class man address 1109, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAN WHO HAS HAD SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in the traffic end of the grain and 
milling business is available for similar 
position with mill or grain firm; willing 
to go anywhere and to accept any position 
for which his experience fits him; any 
first class concern interested will please 
address E. D. Smith, 2556 No. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WE HAVE FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
gasoline and distillate engines, subject to 
previous sale: one 30 h-p Fairbanks, cool- 
ing tank, air pump, etc., track southeast- 
ern Wisconsin point, $425; one 40 h-p 
banks, fair condition, $375; one 20 h-p 
Fairbanks, type “N,” very good condition, 
$375; one 60 h-p St. Mary’s, very good, 
$575; one 80 h-p Fairbanks distillate or 
kerosene, type M G, guaranteed good con- 
dition, $975. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
70 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 600 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 760,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Piant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE 
MODERN MILLING PLANT 


600-bbl flour mill of the Colum- 
bus Milling Co., formerly known 
as the Hardesty Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. This plant is in 
splendid condition; can be start- 
ed without delay; electrically 
driven; full line Universal bolt- 
ers; equipped with Industrial 
Appliance maturing machine; 
also self-rising flour output; 
steel storage tank capacity, 40,- 
000 bus; on Hocking Valley 
tracks; has advantage of mill- 
ing in transit rates. A splendid 
opportunity for some one to 
acquire a good milling property 
at a low price. With the proper 
organization a great success is 
assured. Must be sold by 
March 17, 1923. Write 


A. R. MARTIN, Receiver, 
36 West Gay St, 
Columbus, Ohio 





KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD 
you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 
cipal reasons for offering property for sale. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


February 28, 1923 








ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical 


MARK 


Main Office and Works: 


Alternators. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DAD \- D 


F | a 


SACK KS » 


FOR MILLERS 


s¥aly CH ATE “TEL D & WOODS SACK CO. CINCINNATI, O, 





KILLS GAS FLUID 


Mf} | H S Write for information 
U Vy and trial offer 


EnozChemical Co.,Chicago 








S.R.B. Ball Bearings 


Standard Sales & Service Co. 


1806 So. Michigan Ave. OHICAGO, ILL. 








AUTUNUUUUUUAOAUAUATUAHUANAA ANURADHA TANNA ATEN AA AEEE ON HNUAAUEAEAN AAA 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


7 Caldwell line is complete. 


Bearings—heavy, properly designed, 


and well finished. Pulleys of ample weight and accurately turned. 
The entire line has achieved outstanding recognition under hard service. 


Let us figure on your requirements. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LInNK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


Pe: 





Our Comparative Flour Reports 


are made by experienced analysts and 
give many facts you ought to know. 


A 1-lb. sample by parcel post is sufficient. 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 N. State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








To Washington Mills 


Established, successful San Francisco 
flour broker desires an exclusive con- 
nection for California with a de- 
pendable, high class mill that can 
and will produce a flour for him in 
volume milled from Washington Big 
Bend blue-stem wheat exclusively; 
must be a mill strategically situated 
to such wheat fields. Other milled 
grades produced will be handled in 
connection. This ad refers to crop 
year 1923-24. Communications treat- 
ed confidentially. Advertiser will give 
explanation for this blind ad. Ad- 
dress 1143, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








WDB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collettion—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Entire Trade 


will be represented in 


The 
Anniversary Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


to be issued this year in com- 
memoration of the Fiftieth 
Birthday of this publication 
and the progress of the 
milling industry for 


Half a Century. 


It will be, in every respect, 
the most notable number of 
a trade journal the world 
has ever seen. 


Elaborately illustrated, su- 
perbly printed, its prepara- 
tion is going forward as 
rapidly as is consistent with 
the best quality of work- 
manship. 





Advertising engaged now 
will have the advantage of 
more careful and painstak- 
ing attention than that se- 
cured later. 


Rates and Particulars on Application 





Self-Rising Flour 
VICTOR 
‘Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 














WHY MAKE YOUR OWN? 
The amount of flour sold in wood has be- 
come so smal] that it is hardly worth while 
for mills to maintain cooper shops. e. 
money and space can be used to better 

vantage. 


Why Not Buy Barrels Ready Made? 


Wi te 51 shops_making barrels, so 
located as togive PROMPT SERVIOE and 
VERI to all mills in central and 


Bore ou seen our SPECIAL em fleece 


EL made = to’ 
a n and steel h fis sittfosrand 
water proof, Bend f ‘or sample 








The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 

3820 Washington Bivd., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











We Are Large Buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















